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MONOLOGUES OF KIAH. 


Ir was a raw, rainy day in camp. The duress imposed 
by the bad weather occasioned some grumbling. Al! day 
the light was of a twilight sombreness. Not a rift in the 
murky sky afforded hope of a return to sunshine. Inertia 
anl glumness dominated. Late in the afternoon, Reuben 
Green became more cheerful and therefore more talka- 
tive. He started thus: “This was the kind of day our 
party of four encountered when we started on a big-game 
hunt in the fastnesses of the Cascade Range at its 
northern part. That now is several years ago. All the 
members of the party, excepting myself, were experienced 
and successful hunters of that famous region. We, how- 
ever, were alike well armed and equipped. Our main 
quest was for silver-tips’—‘“Excuse me for interrupting 
you,” Kiah broke forth, eagerly, “but while it’s on my 
mind let me tell you that you just now hit on a word 
which has been swirling through my head all day. Just 
a moment more to tell you about it. The matter of tips, 
all kinds of tips, it seems to me has become a serious 
question. It concerns everybody. Now, take my own 
case for example—tips have almost ruined me. I have been 
figuring them up all day, and they amount to enough to 
yield a living income if I had had sense enough to invest 
them in some good stock that appreciated about 600 per 
cent. instead of throwing them to the birds. Of course, 
a tip is supposed to be a gratuity, given for some nominal 
personal service, or for some real service, for which he 
who serves is already paid. However much, at their in- 
ception, tips may have been considered as gratuities, they 
long since have passed into the domain of extortion. In- 
deed, in the fashionable hotels and restaurants, the man- 
ner of extracting tips from a recalcitrant guest borders 
close on blackmail, as by tilted noses and hostile looks the 
attention of other guests is directed to him. The double 
phase of character exhibited concurrently by a fashion- 
able waiter is of things fantastic. He commonly serves 
in all the effulgence of evening dress. In speech and man- 
ner he affects a refined suavity and solicitude in behalf of 
his victims, and yet he is so debased and lost to all self- 
respect that, before the public, he will extend his hand for 
a humiliating paltry gift, and, if it is not forthcoming, 
will assume the manners of a disappointed cur. Still, the 
tippee has embellishments. He whose esteem is measured 
by tips, has a graduated scale of thanks corresponding to 
the size of the tip. For 25 cents he displays a weary 
resignation and mute forbearance. For 50 cents he will 
give a dainty nod and address you as Monsieur. For a 
dollar tip he will pour you another glass of water, will 
tenderly help you with your hat and overcoat, and bid 
you a respectful good night. A peculiar feature of tips 
is that the more you buy the more you are supposed to 
pay the waiter for that privilege, so that while you are 
purchasing from his employer you are paying the waiter 
a commission also. Still, there is a difference in waiters. 
There is a pleasure in tipping a really skillful waiter, but 
what I dislike is that I have to tip whether I am in the 
humor or not, or else take my place on the waiter’s 
black-list, which signifies that every waiter in a restaur- 
ant makes common cause against the free American 
citizen who refrains from tipping one. And yet there is 
a great deal in a name, for graft and tip, while having 
certain differences in practice, have much that is common 
in principle. As a peculiar phase of a parasitic develop- 
ment in a profitable business, it is an interesting study. 
There is no more reason why I should fee the waiter who 
serves his employer in serving me than I should fee the 
street car conductor, the grocery clerk, the postman, etc., 
except at Christmas time. Strange to relate, if it were 
not for me and others like me who dine in restaurants, 
the waiter would have no vocation at all as at present. 
One may be penalized lightly for a first offense, but let 
the offender come athwart the outraged waiter a second 


time and he will find the elaboration of slow service, 
scraggly dishes and ill will. So it is with my barber, the 
baggageman, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker—but those are some of the reasons why I enjoy 
camp life, with its independence and freedom, so much 
the more. But, Rube, you began to tell about your bear 
hunt. Tell us the rest.” 

“Oh,” Rube replied, “that’s so long ago since I began 
the story that I have forgotten -all about it.” 


BREAKING OPEN PACKAGES. 


Deputy GAME WARDEN JoHN BuckLey, of Milwaukee, 
has been carrying things with a high hand in his search 
for fish unlawfully in course of exportation from the 
State. The Wisconsin statute prescribes that it shall be 
unlawful for a transportation company to carry out of 
the State any trout caught in inland waters, or any other 
game fish, except that twenty pounds in weight, or two 
in number, may be exported under certain restrictions. 
t is further provided that any shipment made in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the law may be seized, confis- 
cated and sold by any game warden “in a manner pro- 
vided by law.” The law, Section 22, Chapter 312, of the 
Laws of 1899, prescribes that it shall be within the power 
of every officer charged with the enforcement of the laws 
protecting fish and game “to examine and open any pack- 
age in the possession of a transportation company, which 
said package he shall suspect or have reason to believe 
contains contraband fish or game.” Under the authority 
thus conferred, Warden Buckley has entered the trains of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Company and has 
forcibly seized trunks, valises, grips, and other packages, 
and broken them open, only to find in numerous cases no 
prohibited fish or game in them. The company has pro- 
tested to the local officers and to the Attorney-General, 
but has been unable to put a stop to the conduct of the 
warden; and finally has taken the question to the courts. 
As a result, Court Commissioner Hugh Lyon, of Mil- 
waukee, has issued an order restraining Warden Buckley 
from searching baggage for fish or game unless the bag- 
gage shall be seen to contain such material carried in 
violation of the law. The grounds upon which the rail- 
road company claim that the game warden should be 
restrained is that the section of law which gives him 
authority to search baggage without a warrant is in con- 
flict with Article 4 of the amendements to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which reads: “The right of 
the people to be secured in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated; and no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized.” It is also claimed by 
them that the game seizure provision is in violation of 
Section 11 of Article 1 of the Constitution of Wisconsin, 
and that therefore it is null and void. 








THE LONG ISLAND DEER HUNTING. 


Tue Long Island deer hunting this season has not been 
all that the anticipatory fancy of its participants painted 
it. The open days were four, the first two Wednesdays 
and the first two Fridays of the month; and though there 
was the usual mob of shooters a less number of deer was 
scored. This may be explained by two reasons, first, that 
the deer when alarmed took more precipitately to the pro- 
tected estates where they were safe from pursuit; and 
scond, that private grounds were more thoroughly policed 
and there was therefore less chance for trespass upon 
them. 

Deer hounding on the Island is followed in a way 
which in every other part of the State is forbidden. No- 
where else than on Long Island are dogs permitted for 
chasing deer. The procedure there is for the hunters to 
take posts along the line of the drive, many of them 
securing positions in the night that they may be ready for 
the break of day; and as soon as daylight comes the 
drivers put the dogs on the trail and drive the deer past 
the hunters amid a fusilade of rifle ball and buckshot. 
The Long Island deer are semi-domesticated creatures 
which have a certain degree of confidence in their human 
co-tenants of the soil, and they do not always promptly 
recognize the meaning of the opening uproar of men and 
dogs and guns, Byt a deer is by nature no fool, and after 


the frightening and enlightening experience of the first 
day, the Long Island animals are shy and alert and wary 
and wise enough in their own way to stay in the grounds 
of the South Side Club and on other protected territory, 
where they are secure from pursuit and know that they 
are secure. 

As for this Long Island deer hounding, it is not deer 
hunting. There is a grave question if the time has not 
come when it should be done away with, or perhaps there 
is no question about it. Long Island deer should be ex- 
empt from this annual raiding by a mob of men and dogs. 
If there are more deer in the country than the people 
living there care to have, the surplus stock might well 
enough be taken up by the game commission and removed 
to the Catskills and the Adirondacks. As we have said 
before, this Long Island deer range might be utilized as 
a valuable source of supply for other parts of the State 
where thereis room for deer hunting. The Long Island 
performance “between daylight and sunset on the first 
two Wednesdays and first two Fridays after the first 
Tuesday of November” is too much like a massacre of 
domestic stock. 


THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY ELK, 


Ir has long been known to a few persons that in the 
San Joaquin Valley of California there remains a rem- 
nant of the vast herds of elk that in the days previous to 
the gold find roamed that great State, furnished food to 
its inhabitants, and shared the pasturage of the wild cat- 
tle and horses which formed the wealth of the Spanish 
settlers. These herds were practically exterminated many 
years ago, but there remain on the lands of Messrs. Miller 
and Lux, the great cattlemen, a few head which, through 
the wisdom of the proprietors of the soil, were protected, 
and, if they did not increase, at least remained stationary 
in numbers. Messrs. Miller and Lux are broad-minded 
men, and two or three years ago offered to present to the 
general Government this band of elk, provided the Gov- 
ernment would furnish a place for them and remove them 
to it. This generous offer was, we believe, first made 
public by Dr. C. Hart Merriam at the annual dinner of 
the Boone and Crockett Club in January, 1903. 

For two years efforts have been made to secure from 
Congress an appropriation sufficient to provide a home for 
these elk while they should be held under fence and under 
the eye of the proper protecting officials. Singularly 
enough the chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture has been opposed to the appropriation of funds 
sufficient to properly carry out this project. A small sum 
of money has been appropriated, however, a paddock 
inclosing not far from four-fifths of a square mile has 
been built in the Sequoia National Park, and at this 
present writing the elk are being gathered up to be re- 
moved to their new home. Dr. C. Hart Merriam, the 
eminent Chief of the Biological Survey, who has been 
constantly working at this matter for a number of years, 
is now in California and is superintending the transfer. 

It is believed that these elk represent a species hitherto 
undescribed, and quite different from the elk that 
formerly roamed the plains from the Mississippi westward. 
In habit they are reported to be somewhat similar to the 
old-time plains elk, living in the open country often 
among the tules of the marshes, and rarely visiting the 
timbered foothills. It is to be hoped that before long we 
shall know more about them. 


One of the elements of the characteristic piquancy of 
the Forest AND STREAM is found in the wide range of 
its correspondence, which comes from every quarter of 
the land, and often brings to the common fund some local 
peculiarity of sentiment, wisdom or speech which has for 
the rest of us an agreeable twang of novelty. There, for 
instance, is the word “fiste” used this week by Mr. Mor- 
phew who writes from Arkansas. When the proofs came 
back from the printer this word was queried on the mar- 
gin. The proofreader evidently could not find it in his 
dictionary. Yet the term “fiste” or “fice” or “fyse’—for 
it is spelled in all these ways—is by no means uncommon in 
the South. It is a good old English word, meaning a 
small dog, or cur, and has lingered in manv sections of 
the South; and we believe is still current in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Mr. Morphew’s use of it shows that 
it is a part of the Arkansas vernacular. 
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The Moros of Mindanao. 


Away down in the very southernmost part of the 


Philippine archipelago lies the Island of Mindanao, 
smiling in the sunshine or scowling under the clouds 
which sweep over its mountains. 

As one skirts along its shores the island seems al- 
most like a bit of stage setting, with its cool, green 
groves of cocoanut palms, its graceful bamboos, and 
its towering mountain peaks shimmering in the lazy dis- 
tance or raising abruptly from the ocean 

The water is blue and covered with little whitecaps; 
flying fish skim from wave to wave; here and there a 
school of mackerel breaks from the water, only to go 
plunging back again with a splash, or a porpoise rolls 
lazily along his way. The air is cool, and the sun 
bright and usually not too warm, for, although this fairy 
island is only little more than five degrees north of 
the equator, it is never uncomfortably hot, and that 
moist, sticky heat, so common to the tropics, is al- 
most unknown. 

As you loll back in your long bamboo chair, and 





MORO GIRLS, 


watch the shifting scene and drink in the spicy odors 
of the land breeze, while the steamer plows her way 
through the blue waters, life does indeed seem well 
worth the living; you watch the groves of trees gradu- 
ally grow larger and larger and then pass astern and 
speculate as to the inmates of the picturesque little 
houses nestled so snugly among them; or idly follow 
a vinta as it goes skimming along, its rag of a sail 
bellied out by the wind and its outrigger cutting off 
the tops of the waves and dashing the spray all over 
its occupants. 

3etween you and the shore there will probably be 
thousands of gulls wheeling and circling, their white 
wings flashing in the sun, and lending to the picture 
just that touch of life necessary to complete it. 

It is indeed a charmingly peaceful scene you gaze 
upon, and as you turn with a sigh of content and call 
a passing steward to bring you something cool to 
drink, you can hardly realize, that beneath and beyond 
those mountains on the horizon, which glimmer and 
glisten so in the sun, there are people who have never 
heard of the United States, and whose whole idea of 
the universe is limited to the country side in which they 
dwell. People who do not know that there is any other 
place in the world besides Mindanao and the islands 
adjacent to it; and who believe that the reason that 
it does not sink into the ocean, is because a big fish 
carries it on his back, and that the earthquakes, which 
so frequently visit the island, are caused by this fish 
wriggling to get away from something which is at- 
tacking it. People who worship all sorts of strange 
gods, devils and evil spirits; who make human sacri- 
fices to their deities; who wear little or no clothing, 
live in trees and subsist on fruits, nuts, and the game 
they can kill with their primitive bows and arrows, 
spears or snares. That in some places the old feudal 
system, like that which our forefathers lived under in 
England hundreds of years ago, flourishes. 

It is estimated that there are about twenty-five tribes 
living on the island, and of them little or nothing is 
known of twenty, beyond the mere fact that they exist. 
Mindanao was occupied by the Spaniards for nearly 
four centuries, and only in the past year did a traveler, 
Mr. A. H. Savage Landor, discover a race of white 
people living there, of whose existence not the slight- 
est inkling had ever reached the ears of the Spaniards 
or of the civilized world. Once penetrate five miles 
beyond that silvery beach on which the little waves 
lap and play, and you will find yourself in a strange 
land—a land as uncivilized and savage, as wild and un- 
tamed, as any to be found in the whole world. Huge 
snakes will glide stealthily away at your approach; 
monkeys of a dozen different varieties, from the old 
gray ape three feet and a half tall, to the little, long- 
tailed fellows scarce six inches high, will chatter and 
scoid at you as you-pass; here a deer will jump from 


his bed almost under your feet and go crashing away 
through the dense jungle with its network of vines 
and creepers, and there a wild boar will grunt defiance 
at you from behind a_ bush. sright-plumaged birds 
flit from tree to tree, parrots and toucans, pigeons and 
doves, and a hundred others. Gorgeous blossoms and 
dainty orchids make the air heavy with their perfume, 
and over all broods that warm silence, alive with a 
thousand voices of the various wild creatures so dear 
to the lover of the woods. 

It is indeed hard to believe as you glide 
gaze upon the peaceful beauty of the scene which un- 
iolds itself before you that this gem of an_ island 
should so belie its looks, and that its crystal brooks, 
rolling and tumbling down to the sea, are full of the 
deadly emoeba, that germ which has killed more of our 
soldiers than all the bullets and knives of Spaniard, 
insurgent and savage; that many of those beautiful 
trees are poisonous; that the forest is full of venomous 
snakes and reptiles; that a night spent in the jungle is 
almost sure to be followed by an attack of fever, and 
that each rock may conceal a lurking savage waiting 
to plunge his spear into you as you pass—but still, such 
is the case. 

The little town of Malabang lies on the shores of 
Illana Bay fifteen miles from Parang Parang, twenty-five 
from Cottabatto and 150 miles straight across the bay from 
Zamboanga, the capital and metropolis of the island. 
Directly back of Malabang, to the north, there rises 
from the surrounding hills a triple-headed mountain, 
known as the Genassi Peaks, and just behind these 
peaks lies Lake Lanao, the sacred lake of the Moros; 
on a bluff overlooking which is Camp Vicars in the 
very heart of the Mero stronghold; and those living 
there are the first white men who have ever been in 
that country, although there is a legend to the effect 
that about 1587 a force of Spaniards entered it and 
succeeded in maintaining themselves there for two years 
or more, but were finally all killed or captured by the 
natives, and nothing ever heard of them again. This 
legend seems to be borne out by the fact that there are 
found among the Moros of the lake, or Malanaos, as 
they are called, Spanish helmets, swords and shirts of 
chain mail, which the Moros say were brought into 
the country by this expedition, from which their an- 
cestors took them. 

Ten miles from the coast as the crow flies, and 
twenty-three miles from Malabang by trail, one might 
as well be in the heart of Africa for all the evidences 
of our twentieth century civilization he would meet, 
and it was like living three or four hundred years ago 
to be with the people who call the country theirs. 

The Moros are Malays, and originally came to 


along and 
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Mindanao from Borneo. Arriving at Mindanao they 
settled along the coast at different points, and fol- 
lowing up the rivers gradually drifted inland. At the 
present time most of them live in the valley of the Rio 
Grande de Mindanao, the largest river on the island, 
which flows into the sea near Cottabatto; there are 
other communities of Moros near Zamboanga, on the 
south, and Iligan on the north coast, a large number 
of them are settled in the valley of Lake Lanao, and 
they are found scattered along the entire coast of the 
island and here and there through the mountains. The 
whole of the Sulu archipelago is also populated by 
them, although the Moros of that section differ slightly 
in language and customs from those of Mindanao. 

In religion the Moros are ostensibly Mohammedans, 
but that faith is really only a veneer, concealing be- 
neath it a mass of superstition and belief in all kinds 
of evil spirits. 

They are a very war-like people, constantly fighting 
among themselves, and forcing the native tribes in their 
vicinity to pay them tribute, and were for years the 





terror of the entire Philippine group. They are armed, 
as a rule, with ancient guns of every conceivable size, 
make and date, from the old flint-lock bell-muzzled 
blunderbuss up, although not a few Remingtons are 
found among them, and now and then a Mauser or some 
other higher-power rifle. They invariably file or knock 
off the rear sight of a gun as soon as they get it 
into their possession, and frequently cover the front 
sight with a piece of cloth or nipa to protect the bar- 
rel from the weather. When thus armed they are little 
to be feared, except at close quarters. They also use 
knives of various kinds, and spears which they throw 
very skillfully, and sometimes carry shields. In theif 
forts, they have many peculiar brass or bronze can- 
non, which they got from India after the mutiny, and 
which they call “lantakas.” These cannon are of little 
account, except to make a noise, and while I have seen 
a number of them used in the various fights we had, I 
never heard of their doing any damage. 

The Mindanao Moros are not pure Malays, their 
blood being considerably mixed with that of the 
Chinese, Arabs and native tribes inhabiting the island, 
with whom they have intermarried. They are fairly 
gaod looking, generally short in stature, but beautifully 
iormed, very muscular, and have small well-shaped 
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ON THE TRAIL IN 


hands and feet. Their hair, which is long, black and 
straight, is worn twisted into a knot on the top of the 
head and is frequently covered by a gay-colored hand- 
kerchief, tied into a fantastically-shaped turban. 

heir vitality is simply wonderful, and they will re- 
cover readily from a wound which would kill one of 
us almost instantly. I know of a case of a man who 
had fourteen frightful cuts, one of them through the 
brain, who lived for eight hours after having been 
wounded, nothwithstanding the fact that during this 
time he had been carried over two miles slung to a 
pole-as one would sling a deer to pack it out of the 
woods. 

They are, as a rule, cheerful, fond of all kinds of 
games, especially those of chance, wrestling, dancing 
and athletic sports, and have a keen and well-defined 
sense of humor and of the ridiculous. Unlike the 
Filipino, they are for the most part honest, and while 
they went in and out of my tent at will for nearly a 
year, I never had the smallest article of any kind 
stolen by them. Personally they have a fanatic sort 
of courage, that impels them at times to go bravely to 
certain death, but they are utterly unable to face white 
troops in an open fight, unless they are strongly in- 
trenched or in vastly superior numbers. I once saw 
one of them, absolutely alone and armed only with 
his kris, charge two companies of American regulars. 
It afterward developed that he had taken an oath to 
sell himself into slavery if the Americans were vic- 
torious, and rather than keep it had decided to die, 
killing as many Americans as possible while they were 
killing him. This they called “going jura mentado,” 
which is really nothing more than taking an oath be- 
fore a priest, to run amuck. There is quite a cere- 
mony connected with this act, the one taking the oath 
clothing himself in white, fasting and praying for a 
certain length of time, and dividing his property among 
his relatives and friends before starting out. This act, 
it is said, was in former years very common, but in 
recent times it has been stamped out, and while we 
were being constantly warned by our allies that this 
or that Moro had gone “jura mentado” and was coming 
into our camp to get killed, I personally never knew 
of but this and one other case. 

The Mindanao Moros, unlike those of Jolo or Sulu, 
have no one head, the country being divided among 
numerous Sultans, who have their Dattos under them, 
and who in turn have their followers, and so on. When’ 
a Sultan declares war on another tribe, he sends word 
to his Dattos to join him, bringing with them their 
men; this they do if they feel like it, or the Sultan is 
strong enough to compel obedience. It not infre- 
quently happens that a Datto will become more power- 
ful than the Sultan to whom he owes allegiance, in 
which case he does pretty much as he pleases. 

The coast and river Moros, since their old favorite 
method of earning their living by piracy has been put 
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down, live mostly by fishing and trading. The lake 
Moros, however, are excellent agriculturists, and also 
skilled workers in wood and metals; they know some- 
thing of the arts and sciences; the women weave beau- 
tiful cloth from silk and hémp fibres, and all‘of the 
better class read and write their own language with 
more or less fluency. The lake dwellers are unques- 
tionably the elite of the Mindanao Moros, who, having 
been driven back by the others from the coast and 
rivers, finally settled on the shores of Lake Lanao, 
and making up their minds that they had gone far 
enough, decided to stay and fight it out; which they did 
with such good-success, that for over three hundred years 
they kept not only the other Moros, but the Spaniards 
as well out of their country, and it was not until about 
1889 that the Spaniards obtained a foothold on the 
north end of the lake at Marahui and built a road from 
there to Iligan. Over this road they carried three 
gunboats, made in sections, and had just gotten them 
put together, when the Spanish-American war broke 
out, stopping all further operations. 

For a couple of years after the war, the Moros gave 
little or no trouble, but in March, 1902, a detachment 
under Lieut. W. D. Forsyth, 15th U. S. Cavalry, which 
was scouting in the mountains back of Parang Parang, 
was attacked one morning while at breakfast and one 
man killed, the detachment being forced to abandon 
their horses and everything else except their rifles and 
to make their way as best they could back to Parang 
Parang on foot through the jungle, not daring to fol- 
low the trail which they soon found was literally lined 
with Moros in ambush. In order to punish them for 
this act of hostility against the Government, an ex- 
pedition was fitted out at Malabang to go to Lake 
Lanao, recover the horses abandoned by Lieut. For- 
syth, and teach the people there that it would not do 
to trifle with the United States. This column, known 
as the Lake Lanao expedition, left Malabang under the 
command of Colonel (now General) Frank D. Baldwin, 
of the 27th U. S. Infantry, on the 18th day of April, 
1902, and had five fights with the Moros between April 
19 and May 2, the last and greatest of them being the 
battle of Bayang, in which fifteen Americans were killed 
and fifty-six wounded out of about 250 men actually 
engaged. : 

The Sultan of Bayang, the most powerful, hostile 
and influential ruler in the lake country, was killed in 
the fight and his followers were either killed or scat- 
tered. This expedition, which was the first to enter 
this sacred land, established Camp Vicars, named in 
honor of 1st Lieut. T. A. Vicars, 27th U. S. Infantry, 
who was killed in the battle of Bayang during the 
assault of Fort Pandapattan, thus in less than three 
weeks gaining a foothold in the lake country, which 
the Spaniards had been trying for nearly four hundred 
years to accomplish without being able to do so, and 
it was there that the writer was stationed for a year, 
and where he learned what little he knows of the Moro 
character and customs. AxHMI CoMMISSARIO, 





My Sermon to Negroes. 


Ir was down in the middle of the Texas cotton country, 
and right in the middle of the cotton-picking season, 
when | preached my first and last sermon in any pulpit. 
‘The sermon may not have been a very polished one; it 
had at least the merit of being extempore. I used no 
notes, but “made it up as I went along.” 

The Civil War had been over eighteen months, and the 
planters were trying to get on their feet again, but found 
it to be hard work. Most of them had still all the negroes 
who had been their former slaves; the young men had not 
yet begun to crowd into the cities, but the negroes only 
worked when they felt like working, and any sort of an 
excuse was sufficient for them not to feel like it; that was 
the way that most of the men at least felt a good part 
of the time. Cotton was still worth 20 cents a pound; 
it had been worth 30 cents not long before, and would 
only be worth about 10 in a year or two, so the planters 
naturally wanted to make hay while the sun shone. The 
negroes got a cent a pound for picking seed cotton. It 
takes about three pounds of seed cotton to make one of 
ginned, and I have had negro women tell me that they 
picked and got paid in silver for one hundred and fifty 
pounds a day. 

Just in the middle of the most busy season an old negro 
evangelist, who had been traveling half over Texas, 
struck our county and began to hold his “bush meetings. 
He would hold forth a day or two on one plantation, then 
move to.the next, taking with him all the pepole off this 
one who would follow him, y ; 

The planters were very tired of this, but were afraid to 
interfere with him. This bureau of ours was here, and 
if a white man only looked crooked at a negro, the negro 
would complain of it, then the white man would be 
arrested. 

I came in contact with the planters a good deal on 
account of my being our sheriff’s deputy, and found them 
to be a clever set of men. They complained to me about 
this old nuisance, but I could do nothing. But at last 
I had some of them go to the bureau officer and tell him 
that I had sent them. I had no use for the average negro 
preacher, anyhow. I had seen many specimens of him in 
different parts of the South, but this one seemed to be 
below their average even. When a boy we had a 
burlesque of a negro sermon which we used to rehearse. 
It had for a text “And they shall gnaw files and flee unto 
the mountains of Hepsidam, where the lion roareth and 
the whangdoodle mourneth for her first born.” Since 
then I had attended meetings held by colored men in the 
South, whose sermons were a burlesque on even this one. 
Theirs could not be made a burlesque of; they were a 
complete one in themselves. I would have to keep in 
mind where I was now not to laugh at them. 7 

Some of these “ministers” could not read the plainest 
chapter to be found in the Bible and not twist it all out of 
shape, and give it a meaning it was never intended to 
have. But I have forgot all about my minister. 

I was sent for by the captain who was in charge of the 
bureau at Lagrange, one morning, and asked what I knew 
of this man. I told him all I knew of him. Then I was 
told to arrest him whenever I met him. I started to find 
him right away. I wanted to put him out of business for 
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a while for the benefit of the planters. Going out in the 
direction I had heard of him last, I met a young negro a 
few miles from town, who told me where to find “Uncle,” 
that was what they called him. I found him in a grove a 
few hundred yards from a planter’s house; and dismount- 
ing at the house first I met the planter and told him what 
I had come for. The preacher had just begun his service, 
I suppose. He was “lining out” a hymn. I could hear 
him from here. The hymn he was at work on was “When 
I Can Read My Title Clear.” I could have sung it for 
him without any lining out. The lady coming to the 
door said, “Stop and take dinner and let him finish his 
sermon; then arrest him.” A negro boy took my horse 
and I sat on the porch listening to the singing and pray- 
ing until we were called to dinner. At the table the lady 
complained of the loss of her house servants; all except 
the cook and one boy were up there now, she said. 

“They will be here in a short time now,” I told her, 
“and will stay here. I mean to give those negroes a 
talking to that will keep them at home for a while.” 

After dinner the planter and I walked up to the meet- 
ing. “Uncle,” had a small stand placed under a large oak 
tree for his pulpit. His hearers sat on the grass just 
below him. He had taken his text from the Sermon on 
the Mount, and while we stood here behind him, he read 
the verse “Blessed are the pure in heart.” He made it 
“poor in heart,” and so understood it, as I found from his 
remarks on it. 

“This will do for to-day,” I told the planter; and step- 
ping up to “Uncle” I said: “Stop this; I want you now.” 

“What does you want me for, sah?” 

“T have been sent to arrest you. Come with me now.” 

“Can’t I finish dis sermon, sah?” 

“No; I'll finish it for you. Sit down here.” 

He took his seat on a chair he had; and walking to his 
stand on which his Bible lay open I closed it; then stood 
a moment looking down on the sea of black faces. There 
were at least 500 of them here—men, women and children. 
A good many of these women were the house servants 
that their mistresses needed so badly. I could tell them 
by the smart dresses and ribbons they wore. The field 
hands wore no ribbons, nor much of anything else except 
rags. 

“I have a few words to say to you people before I dis- 
miss you,” I told them, “and I want you to pay particu- 
lar attention to what I do say. Keep it in your mind, 
and tell it to all your friends who are not here to-day. 

“I have arrested your preacher because he has been 
trailing you people all over the country after him and 
keeping you from your work. You have been following 
him around when you ought to have been saving the 
crops. Now, this must stop, and stop right now. Go 
home and go to picking that cotton. How do you expect 
to live next winter if you don’t work now when the work 
has to be done? These planters won’t keep you; they 
can’t if you don’t pick their cotton. They will have noth- 
ing to keep you on. You are free now. We have made 
you free, and that is all we can do for you; you must 
now help yourselves. Work, just as the white man does, 
or starve. Don’t sit around here waiting for that seven 
acres and a mule that some fool white man has told you 
of. He was lying when he told you, and he knows it as 
well as I do. There are no seven acres or a mule for 
any of us; if there were, I would want mine right now. 
All the acres and mules either you or I will ever get will 
be those we buy and pay for.” 

“But dese heah planters has lots of land, sah,” an old 
negro told me. 

“Yes, I know they have, and they are going to keep it. 
We won’t take it from them; it belongs to them just as 
yours will belong to you when you get it. Yours can’t 
be taken from you then, either. 

“Now remember, these meetings you have been hold- 
ing every day in the week must stop right now. Hold 
your meetings on Sunday. The Bible here says that for 
six days you must work in the cotton fields and rest on 
the seventh. Then you can go to church, or go fishing 
if you want to.” 

“Uncle” was heard from now. I had been expecting 
to hear from him long since. Jumping up he said: “No, 
sah; I begs youah pahdon, sah; but dat Bible doan say 
so. Dat what you tell ’em is not in it, sah; an’ I knows 
it, an’ so does you, sah.” 

“You sit down and keep quiet, Uncle. I am doing this 
preaching, or trying to. You keep still. 

“Now, you people go home and go to picking cotton. 
When I come out here again, if I do not find you at it, 
I will take as many of you as that jail will hold—and it 
can hold a good many of you; and put you in it and keep 
you in it. That is all now. Go home.” 

“Can’t I give them the benediction first, sah?” 

“Yes, but nothing else. I want no more preaching here 
to-day.” 

They stood up while he gave them the benediction, and 
he made it a long one, too. Then I asked him if he had 
a horse. “I has a meuel, sah.” “Then get him and come 
on.” A boy brought him his “meuel.” The mule was not 
much larger than a donkey, and “Uncle” stood nearly six 
feet high. When he was mounted his feet just cleared the 
ground. 

I brought him down to the “big house,” and got my 
horse and we started. Part of the congregation were 
now stringing out for home in all directions; and part of 
it, mostly women, and all of them in their bare feet, fell in 
on the road just behind us. 

“Where are you people going?” I asked them. 

“We want to go with ‘Uncle’ to town, sah, if you will 
let us. 

“Well, I won’t. You don’t want to go to jail, do you?” 
No, they did not. “Well, that is where he is going. Clear 
out of this now.” They left. 

The bureau officer in town had a district that embraced 
several counties; he had been a volunteer captain and 
hailed from New England, but he was a fair man; he 
treated both whites and blacks exactly alike. I often 
tried his cases myself, not bringing them to him at all. 
He would tell me to go out to a certain man’s place, find 
out what the trouble was, and if the planter was to blame 
to bring him in. The trouble generally was that a party 
of negroes had made a raid on this man’s chickens or 
hogs, and he had shot at them. I would give the negroes 
a calling down then, and bring nobody in. 

I took “Uncle” to town and up to the court house, 
where the bureau was, 
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“Is dis de jail, sah?” he asked, 

This is the court house. I'll try you here first, then 
find you the jail; but your trial will be only a matter of 
form. I tried you on our way in here. I am going to 
give you two years.” 

_ | had the old fellow scared half to death now; he be- 
lieved everything I told him. I had put in my time com- 
ing in in stuffing him with information about the bureau 
and what'I could do with him. Leading him by the arm, 
I took him into the office and up to the captain’s desk. 
The old fellow was about to begin an address, when I 
said: “That will do now; cut that short off. The cap- 
tain does all the talking that is done here. ‘This is the 
Freedman’s Bureau I told you about.” 

‘ave you are a preacher,” the Captain said, looking at 

im. 

“Yes, sah, I tries to preach.” 

“You don’t succeed very well then,” I said, “if that 
sermon I listened to to-day is a fair specimen of your 
efforts at preaching.” 

“What church do you belong to?” the Captain asked. 

“I is a Baptis’, sah.” 

“You have put your foot in it now,” I thought. The 
Captain was a Methodist, and had no use for any other 
church. 

“Where were you ordained?” 

“Sah?” 

“He does not understand you; he has never been or- 
dained. None of these colored traveling preachers 
have; they ordain themselves whenever they think they 
have a call to preach.” 

_ The Captain said: “Well I hardly know what to do 
in your case. You cannot hang him, can you?” he asked 
me. 

“Yes, sir, I can, as soon as you give me the order.” 

“Uncle” was shaking now as though he had the ague. 
At last the Captain asked, “Have you any friends here in 
town?” Yes, he had. ; 

“Then stop there to-night and come here again in the 
morning, and I will see what I can do about your case.” 

I was afraid that he might forget to come back; so 
next morning I hunted him up and brought him back. 
Then the Captain gave him his orders not to preach any 
day except on Sunday, and let him go. 

I met him a few days after this, still hanging around 
town, and asked him what he meant to do? “You are not 
doing any more preaching, are you?” I had been watch- 
ing him and knew he was not preaching. No, he had not 
done any. “And you don’t seem to be doing anything 
else. Why don’t you go out and pick cotton? You can 
make as much at it as you can at preaching, and you 
won't be taking money off men who are poorer than you 
are yourself then.” 

“No, sah;” his Master had called him and he must 
preach. He was going up to Round Top now. 

“Oh, no you are not; that is in my district also, and I 
don’t want you up there any more than I do down here.” 

Well, then, could he go to Columbus. Yes, but he 
would not want to, though, if he knew the sheriff there. 
Going to the office now | wrote to the sheriff of Colorado 
county, telling him that “Uncle” was about to pay him a 
visit, and if he did not need him there, to pass him on 
to Galveston, not back this way again; we did not need 
him here. 

He blew into Columbus a few days after this, and 
started one of his revivals right in town, and the sheriff 
put him in jail for vagrancy. 

The talk I had given the negroes was all over the 


county in less than three days. The planters could tell 
me about it wherever I went; their negroes had told 
them. Some of the planters afterward told me that I 


had saved many a bale of cotton for them. One old 
planter who had a big place a few miles from town had 
had great trouble with his field hands, and weeks before 
I had arrested “Uncle” I stopped at his place all night 
one night; then next morning, just at daylight, started 
at one end of his negro quarters and went clear to the 
other end, running every man and boy out to the field 
without his breakfast. I had to pull most of them out 
of bed; then telling the women to get their breakfast 
and follow the men. There never was any more trouble 
with these hands. They picked cotton now from sun to 
sun, and saved his whole crop. 

This man had a big bunch of fine horses, Kentucky 
stock that he was raising for market. He to!d me to go 
into his field and select the horse that sited me and 
ride him away. It would have taken me about thirty 
seconds to select that horse; I had him selected ahead, 
but I wculd not be allowed to keep him in the troop, and 
would nct take him as a present and then sell him. 

Casita BLANco. 


The Tobacco Cure. 


PLAINFIELD, Mass.—A writer in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat reports a speedy cure of a badly sprained ankle 
by the application of a poultice of tobacco leaves dipped 
in water. He writes: “When I reached my rooms I was 
surprised to find that the pain in my ankle was very 
much lessened, and decided to give the poultice a fair 
trial. In the morning when I awoke there was absolutely 
no pain in my ankle whatever, and only the slightest sug- 
gestion of a swelling. I was able to don my shoes with- 
out trouble, and that day attended to business as though 
nothing had befallen me. Since then one of my friends 
suffered a sprain and consented to have a leaf tobacco 
poultice applied, which resulted in his case just as it had 
in mine. I have also tried it in other instances of slight 
injury, where there was pain and danger of swelling, and 
have found that invariably it relieved the pain within a 
remarkably short space of time, and generally prevented 
any swelling.” Tobacco quids were almost the sole ap- 
plication for wounds and bruises on the plains fifty years 
ago. They could not get anything else in emergencies, 
and almost every man had his plug. 

CHARLES HALLOcK. 


Wrecked by a Whale. 


Capt. Jones, of the British steamship Quernmore, reports that 
on Sept. 30 he sighted the Danish schooner Anna of Marstan 
flying signals of distress. The vessel was in danger of sinking, 
and the crew of six was taken aboard the Quernmore and brought 
to Baltimore. Capt. Madsen, of the Anna, reports that on Sept. 
27 his vessel, which was in ballast, struck a whale, and was so 
seriously damaged at the bows that she oe oe filled with 
water. The Anna was bound from Patrix, Iceland, to Campbel- 


town, N 
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Trails of the Pathfinders. —XIX. 


Ross Cox. 


On the 17th of October, 1811, the ship Beaver, 
Captain Cornelius Sowles, sailed from New York for 
the mouth of the Columbia River. She carried “one 
partner, six clerks, and a number of artisans and 
voyageurs, of the Pacific Fur Company, an association 
of which John Jacob Astor was the chief proprietor. 
Among the clerks on this ship was Ross Cox, who, 
some years later, published a work in two volumes, 
called, “The Columbia River, or Scenes and Adventures 
During a Residence of Six Years on the Western Side 
of the Rocky Mountains among Various Tribes of In- 
jans Hitherto Unknown, Together with a Journey 
Across the American Continent.” 

Cox was a British subject, but, like many of his com- 
patriots, was eager to secure an appointment among 
Mr. Astor’s company, for he was captivated with the 
love of novelty, and with the hope of speedily realizing 
an independence in the new country that was being 
opened. 

It will be remembered that, for about a hundred years 
after its charter had been granted, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany made little effort to extend into the interior the 
trading posts which it, alone, had the privilege of es- 
tablishing on the shores of the Hudson’s Bay and its 
tributary rivers. True, trading posts had been estab- 





lished in the interior, but chiefly by the French traders, 
who had practically possessed the country until the 
close of the French and Indian War. Then came the 
founding of the Northwest Fur Company of Canada, 
before long a formidable rival to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. It was conducted on the wiser plan of 
giving each one of its employes the chance to rise and 
become a partner, provided only his success justified 
the promotion. The Hudson’s Bay Company, on the 
other hand, hired its men, paid them regularly, but 
offered no inducements to extra exertion on the part 
of its officers. ‘The result could not be doubtful; and 
as we all know, consolidation at length took place be- 
tween the two companics. 

In the early part of the last century, John Jacob 
Astor, whose fur trade with the interior had not been 
altogether satisfactory, determined to explore the north- 
west coast, and proposed to the Northwest Company 
to join with him in establishing a trading post on the 
Columbia River. The proposition was declined. Never- 


theless, in 1809 Astor formed the Pacific Fur Company, 
and needing able and experienced traders, he induced 


a number of men connected with the Northwest Com- 
pany to leave that establishment and join him. Among 
these were Alexander M’Kay, who had been a companion 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in earlier days. 

Astor’s plan was to establish posts on the north- 


west coast, to which each year a vessel should carry 
goods for the Indian trade, and having discharged her 
cargo at the mouth of the Columbia River, should take 
on board the furs of the year’s trade, and thence pro- 
ceed to China; selling her furs there, she should load 
with the products of that country and return to New 
York. ' 

The first vessel fitted out by the Pacific Fur Company 
was the ill-fated Tonquin, commanded by Capt. Jona- 


than Thorne. She sailed from New York in 1810, 
with a number partners, clerks and artisans, and 
with a large cargo of goods for the Indian trade; and 
about the me time a party under W. P. Hunt 
and Donald Mackenzie left St. Louis to cross the con- 


tinent to the mouth of the Columbia. ; 
The Beaver was the next of these annual ships to 


sail. She rounded the Horn, and touched at the Sand- 
wich Islands, where a number of the natives were 
shipped as laborers for the post, and on the 8th of 
May the ship’s company found themselves opposite the 
mouth of the Columbia River. They crossed the bar 


without accident, and after a voyage of six months 
and twenty-two days, cast anchor in Baker’s Bay. 

The accounts which they received from their friends 
at Astoria were very discouraging. Here they learned 
of the loss of the ship Tonquin, with all on board at the 
time. There had been almost constant quarreling be- 
tween the captain and his passengers. The captain was 
a man of great daring, but harsh and arbitrary in 
manner, and very ready to quarrel with the British 
subjects whom he carried as passengers. His obstinacy 
resulted in the loss of several men at the mouth of the 
Columbia ; and the chief mate of the vessel, in consequence 
of a dispute with the captain, left her, and obtained an 
assignment to command a little schooner built by the 
company. The Tonquin, with M’Kay and Lewis, one 
of the clerks on board, dropped down to the mouth 
of the Columbia and proceeded northward, to go as 
far as Cooke’s River, on a trading excursion. 

In the meantime the overland parties, under the 
command of Mackenzie, M’Lellan, Hunt and Crooks, 
after great suffering, reached the fort. 

The fate of the Tonquin was learned in the month 
of August, 1811, from a party of Indians from Gray’s 
Harbor. They came to the Columbia for fishing, and 
told the Chinooks that the Tonquin had been cut off 
by one .of the northern tribes, and every soul mas- 
sacred. This is what seems to have happened. The 
Tonquin, somewhere in the neighborhood of Nootka, 
cast anchor, and M’Kay began to trade with the natives, 
who were perfectly willing to part with their furs. 
One of the principal men, however, having been de- 
tected in some small theft, was struck by the captain, 
and in revenge the Indians formed a conspiracy to take 
possession of the vessel. The interpreter learned of 
this. and told M’Kay, who warned the captain of the 
intended attack; but he only laughed at the information, 
and made no preparations for it. The Indians continued 
to visit the ship, and without arms. The day before 
the vessel was to leave, two large canoes, each con- 
taining about twenty men, appeared alongside. They 
had some furs in their canoes and were allowed to come 
on board. Soon three more canoes followed; and the 
officers of the watch, seeing that a number of others 
were leaving the shore, warned Capt. Thorne of the 
circumstances. He immediately came on the quarter- 
deck, accompanied by Mr. M’Kay and the interpreter. 
The latter, on observing that they all wore shot cloaks 


or mantles of skin, which was by no means a general 
custom, at once knew their designs were hostile, and 
told Mr. M’Kay of his suspicions. That gentleman 
immediately apprised Captain Thorn of the circum- 
stances, and begged him to lose no time in clearing the 
ship of intruders. This caution was, however, treated 
with contempt -by the captain, who remarked, that 
with the arms they had on board they would be more 
than a match for three times the number. The Sailors 
in the meantime had all come on the deck, which was 
crowded with Indians, who completely blocked up the 
passages, and obstructed the men in the performance 
of their various duties. The captain requested them to 
retire, to which they paid no attention. He then told 
them he was about going to sea, and had given orders 
to the men to raise the anchor; that he hoped they 
would go away quietly; but if they refused, he should 
be compelled to force their departure. He had scarcely 
finished, when, at a signal given by one of the chiefs, 
a loud and frightful yell was heard from the assembled 
savages, who commenced a sudden and simultaneous 
attack on the officers and crew with knives, bludgeons 


and short sabres, which they had concealed under their 
robes. 


“M’Kay was one of the first attacked. One Indian 
gave him a severe blow with a bludgeon, which par- 
tially stunned him; upon which he was seized by five 
or six others, who threw him overboard into a canoe 
alongside, where he quickly recovered and was allowed 
to remain for some time uninjured. 

“Captain Thorn made an ineffectual attempt to reach 
the cabin for his fire-arms, but was overpowered by 
numbers. His only weapon was a jack-knife, with 
which he killed four of his savage assailants by ripping 
up their bellies, and mutilated several others. Covered 
with wounds, and exhausted from the loss of blood, he 
rested himself for a moment by leaning on the tiller 
wheel, when he received a dreadful blow from a weapon 
called a pautumaugan, on the back part of the head, 
which felled him.to the deck. The death-dealing knife 
fell from his hand, and his savage butchers, after ex- 
tinguishing the few sparks of life that still remained, 
threw his mangled body overboard. 

“On seeing* the captain’s fate, our informant, who 
was close to him, and who had hitherto escaped un- 
injured, jumped into the water and was taken into a 
canoe by some women, who partially covered his 
body with mats. He states that the original intention 
of the enemy was to detain Mr. M’Kay a prisoner; 
and after securing the vessel, to give him his liberty, 
on obtaining a ransom from Astoria. But on finding 
the resistance made by the captain and crew, the former 
of whom had killed one of their principal chiefs, their 
love of gain gave way to revenge, and they resolved 
to destroy him. The last time the ill-fated gentleman 
was seen, his head was hanging over the side of a canoe, 
and three savages, armed with pautumaugans, were bat- 
tering out his brains. 

“In the meantime the devoted crew, who had main- 
tained the unequal conflict with unparalleled bravery, 
became gradually overpowered. Three of them, John 
Anderson; the boatswain, John Weekes; the carpenter, 
Stephen Weekes, who had narrowly escaped at the 
Columbia, succeeded, after a desperate struggle, in 
gaining possession of the cabin, the entrance to which 
was securely fastened inside. The Indians now became 
more cautious, for they well knew there were plenty 
of firearms below; and they had already experienced 
enough of the prowess of the three men while on deck, 
and armed only with hand-spikes, to dread approaching 
them while they had more mortal weapons at their com- 
mand. 

“Anderson and his two companions seeing their com- 
mander and the crew dead and dying about them, and 
that no hope of escape remained, and feeling moreover, 
the uselessness of any further opposition, determined 
on taking a terrible revenge. Two of them, therefore, 
set about laying a train to the powder magazine, while 
the third addressed some Indians from the windows, 
who were in canoes, and gave them to understand, that 
if they were permitted to depart unmolested in one of 
the ship’s boats, they would give them quiet possession 
of the vessel without firing a shot; stipulating, how- 
ever, that no canoe should remain near them while 
getting into the boat. The anxiety of the barbarians 
to obtain possession of the plunder, and their disin- 
clination to risk any more lives, induced them to em- 
brace this proposition with eagerness, and the pinnace 
was immediately brought astern. The three heroes 
having by this time perfected their dreadful arrange- 
ments, and ascertained that no Indian was watching 
them, gradually lowered themselves from the cabin 
windows into the boat; and having fired the train, 
quickly pushed off toward the mouth of the harbor, no 
obstacle being interposed to prevent their departure. 

“Hundreds of the enemy now rushed on deck to seize 
the long-expected prize, shouting yells of victory; but 
their triumph was of short duration. Just as they had 
burst open the cabin door,an explosion took place, which, 
in an instant, hurled upward of two hundred savages into 
eternity, and dreadfully injured as many more. The 
interpreter, who had by this time reached land, states 
he saw many mutilated bodies floating near the beach, 
while heads, arms and legs, together with fragments 


of the ship, were thrown to a considerable distance on 
the shore. 


“The first impression of the survivors was, that the 
Master of Life had sent forth the Evil Spirit from the 
waters to punish them for their cruelty to the white 
people. This belief, joined to the consternation oc- 
casioned by the shock, and the reproaches and lamen- 
tations of the wives and other relatives of the sufferers, 
paralyzed for a time the exertions of the savages and 
favored the attempt of Anderson and his brave com- 
rades to escape. They rowed hard for the mouth 
of the harbor with the intention, as is supposed, of 
coasting along the shore to the Columbia; but after 
passing the bar, a head wind and flowing tide drove 
them back and compelled them to land late at nizht 
in a small cove, where they fancied themselves (ree 
from danger, and where, weak from the loss of blood 
and the harassing exertions of the day, they fell into a 


rofound sleep.” Here they were captured, and a little 
ter killed. 


Such is Cox’s account of the destruction of the 
Tonquin, ‘obtained, we may presume, from the inter- 
preter. Other accounts of the same event agree with 
it in its main facts, though there is some question as 
to who it was who blew up the ship, some narrators 
believing that it was Stephen Weekes, while others 
think that it was Lewis, the clerk. 

As if the ee of the newly-arrived traders had 
not been sufficiently dampened by the story of the 
Tonquin, an added misfortune followed the next day. 
This was the return of one of the parties that had 
Started overland, some to trade, others to carry des- 
patches to the east. These men had been driven back 
by an encounter with Indians, and after great difficulties 
and much suffering, reached the post again. 

_ Cox has much to say of the situation of the fort, and 
its surroundings, of the natives, and of the bountiful 


supply of elk, wildfowl and fish, on which they sub- 
sisted. 


On the 28th of June, 1812, a party of nearly a hundred 
men, well supplied with trade gouds, started in canoes 
up the Columbia. They went well prepared to meet 
the Indians, each man carrying a musket and forty 
rounds of ball cartridges, and each also wearing leathern 
armor, “a kind of shirt made out of the skin of the elk, 
which reached from the neck to the knees. It was 
perfectly arrow-proof; and at eighty or ninety yards 
impenetrable by a musket bullet. Besides the muskets, 
numbers had daggers, short swords and pistols; and 
when armed cap-a pie we presented a formidable ap- 
pearance.” At the portage every precaution was taken 
to guard against surprises. Five officers were stationed 
at each end of the portage, and the remaining, with 
twenty-five men, were scattered along it at short dis- 
tances from one another. This was especially neces- 
sary at the foot of the first rapids, where the portage 
was three or four miles long, the path narrow and 
dangerous, and in some places obstructed. 

The ascent of the river, over falls and rapids, was 
very laborious. The boats had to be dragged up part 
of the way, and the labor was hard and long-continued. 
A little negligence of some of the men who were at 
the upper end of the portage resulted in a small trouble, 
for wandering away a short distance from the goods, 
two Indians endeavored to carry off an entire bale. 
It was too heavy for them, and they were about to open 
and carry away the contents, when two men, carrying 
burdens, arrived and gave the alarm. The Indians at- 
tacked the men, but the disturbances called back the 
officers, and the Indians fled. “A shot was fired at 
them by our best marksman, who was told merely to wing 
one, which he did with great skill, by breaking his 
left arm, at upward of a hundred yards distance. The 
fellow gave a dreadful shout on receiving the ball, but 


still continued his flight with his comrade, until we lost 
sight of them.” 


Keeping on up the rapids, they saw other Indians, 
some of whom were on horseback, and much more at- 
tractive to the eye than the canoe Indians seen further 
down the river. From the fishing Indians they pur- 
chased salmon in considerable numbers. 

Before this they had reached the high volcanic, tree- 
less country, and had found rattlesnakes; and here an 
odd incident happened to one of the men, named La 
Course, which might have been fatal. Cox says: “This 
man had stretched himself of the ground, after the 
fatigue of the day, with his head resting on a small 
package of goods, and quickly fell asleep. While in 
this situation I passed him, and was almost petrified at 
seeing a large rattlesnake moving from his side to his 
left breast. My first impulse was to alarm La Course; 
but an old Canadian whom I had beckoned to the spot 
requested me to make no noise, alleging it would merely 
cross the body and go away. He was mistaken, for on 
reaching the man’s shoulder, the serpent deliberately 
coiled itself, but did not appear to meditate an attack. 
Having made signs to several others, who joined us, 
I was determined that two men should advance a little 
in front to divert the attention of the snake, while one 
shouid approach La Course behind, and with a long stick 
erdeavor to remove it from his body. The snake, en 
observing the men advance in front, instantly raised its 
head, darted out its forked tongue, and shook its rattles; 
ail indications of anger. Every one was now in a state 
of feverish agization as to the fate of poor La Course, 
who still lay slumbering, unconscious cof his danger; 
when -the man behind, who had procured a stick seven 
fect in length, suddenly placed one end of it under the 
coiled reptile, and succeeded in pitching it upwards of 
ten feet from the man’s body. A shout of joy was the 
first intimation La Course received of his wonderfui 
escape, while in the meantime the man with the stick 
pursued the snake, which he killed. It was three feet six 
inches long.” 


‘Toward the end of July the party camped at the movth 
of the Walla Walla River, and met a number of Indians 
of that tribe. Twenty horses were purchased for Robert 
Stewart’s party, and its eleven members left the next 
day for St. Louis. The Walla Wallas seem to have been 
friendly and attractive. They were kind and gentle, yet 
dignified; as were also the Indians of the Pierced-nose 
tribe, then called by the French Les Nez Percés, a name 
which they still retain. Their houses were large; some 
square, others oblong, and some conical; they were 
covered with mats fixed on poles, and varied from twenty 
to seventy feet in length. These people seemed well to do, 
and ownd many horses, twenty-five of which the traders 
bonght; and from this time on some of them proceeded 
by land, while the others dragged, paddled or pulled the 
cances up the stream. It was at a Pierced-nose village, 
at no very great distance from the Columbia, on Lewis 
River, that the party left their boats and canoes, caching 
them in the willow brush, and leaving them in charge of 
the chief. Here they secured about fifty horses for pack 
auimals, and a few for riding, but not nearly enough to 
give a horse to each man. Traveling along up the stream, 
the thirty-two men who were in Cox’s company started 
for the country of the Spokanes. They had the usual 
incidents of travel—trouble with pack-horses, lack of 
grass for their animals, often lack of water for them- 
selves; but before they had gone very far an adventure 
happened to the author which made it impossible for him 
to chronicle the doings of his party. 

On the 17th of they stopped for noon, and 
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turned their horses out to graze in very good feed. Cox 
went apart some distance, and after feasting on the fruit 
that grew here, lay dawn and went to sleep. When he 
awoke the sun was low, and no sound was to be heard. 
His companions had vanished. It afterward appeared 
that they had started in three sections, at a little distance 
from one another, and that each division of the com- 
mand supposed Cox to be with one of the other divisions. 
It was not until toward night that his absence was dis- 
covered; and in the meantime he had awakened and set 
off in pursuit of the party, but soon lost the trail. He 
was lightly clad in a shirt and pair of cotton trousers, and 
moccasins. He had no arms; no knife; no means of mak- 
ing a fire. The first night out he plucked a quantity of 
grass, covered himself with that, and slept through the 
night. On the following day he journeyed eastward, and 
late in the evening saw, only a mile from him, two horse- 
men rapidly riding to the east. They were near enough 
so that he could see that they belonged to his party. He 
raced after them, shouted, waved his shirt, and did every- 
thing possible to attract their attention, but they did not 


-see him. By this time his moccasins had absolutely gone 


to pieces, and this night the labor of pulling the grass cut 
his hands. It was two days since he had eaten. Birds 


.and deer were numerous, and close to him fish were seen 


in the waters, but he could not catch them. That night, 
however, he found an abundant supply of cherries, which 
gave him a hearty supper; but the howling of wolves and 
“growling of bears” kept him awake much of the night. 
The following day he looked for horse tracks, and at 
night returned to the place where he had slept before. 
His feet were now so much lacerated by prickly pears and 
the stones over which he had walked, that he was obliged 
to make bandages for them from the legs of his trousers. 
His fear of wolves and bears grew; and perhaps the 


_ man’s weak condition tempted the animals, for he tells us 


that they came quite close to him. As he wandered on 
occasionally he saw horse tracks, but always old; yet 
showing that there were people in the country. On the 
night of the 25th, he found no water, and as he was about 
to lie down to sleep, he found that he was surrounded by 
snakes of every kind. “It was a peculiar soul-trying 
moment,” he tells us. “I had tasted no fruit since the 
morning before, and after a painful day’s march under a 
burning sun, could not procure a drop of water to allay 
my feverish thirst. I was surrounded by a murderous 
brood of serpents, and ferocious beasts of prey; and with- 
out even the consolation of knowing when such misery 
might have a probable termination. I might truly say 
with the royal psalmist that ‘the snares of death com- 


California Bird Life. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having spent August, September and part of October 
in California, I have a mind to submit a few jottings of 
my observations while in that country and traveling 
across the intervening territory. 


+ ~The journey was made via St. Louis, St. Paul, Butte, 


Montana, Seattle, Portland, and thence by Shasta 
Mountain and the Sacramento Valley, to San Francisco. 
Being on a strictly business mission with important 
engagements to meet, there was no time to linger by 
the way, nor make any diversions for the purpose of 
sight-seeing. A couple of hours were spent in St. 
Paul, where dwells Mr. Charles Cristadoro, one of 
FoREST AND STREAM’S valued contributors; but there 
was no time to meet him on his own “dung hill,” and 
renew the fight over the duck and Limburger propo- 
sition. The interval between trains was fully occu- 
pied in negotiating for an upper berth in the sleeper 
for Portland, along with a crowd of other unfortunate 
applicants. A berth had been secured (?) in St. Louis 
two days before, and paid for, but the Burlington 
agent had failed to provide for it by wiring ahead. 
Shasta Mountains was passed a little more than arm’s 
length distant, apparently, in whose environs the 
genial Ransacker abides on his coon-haunted “ranch,” 
and makes and bakes bricks for his needs by a recipe 
from the encyclopedia. 

In traversing the extensive plains east of the moun- 
tains, a most notable feature was the absence of forest 
growth and the paucity of bird life, these doubtless 
being directly related. Sparrow -hawks were more in 
evidence than any other bird as seen from the train. 
These, with a few blackbirds, made up nearly the whole 
of visible bird life in a day’s journey. 

While in California my movements were restricted 
to making a number of excursions from San Francisco 
to all parts of the Sacramento valley, below the moun- 
tain region, and less extensively into the San Joaquin 
valley. Through this “great central valley” of Cali- 
fornia, bounded on the east by the “High Sierra” and on 
the west by the Coast Range, the Sacramento River 
courses southward from the northern extremity, and the 
San Joaquin northward from the southern end. They 
meet opposite San Francisco and flow together into 
the ocean through Suisun, San Pablo and San Fran- 
cisco Bays, the Coast Range barrier having been 
broken here in a former geological age. All of this 
region is also characterized by the lacking of forest 
growth and paucity of bird life. There was a total 
absence of the numerous varieties of song birds that 
so enliven the woods and groves of the east and south. 
Only one variety of blackbird was observed, which is 
identical with one of our southern varieties, somewhat 
smallér than the common crow blackbird, with con- 
spicuous yellow eyes, and a few with red shoulders. 
These birds wére more numerous than any other 


species. — : 5 : 
The bluejay of this region was encountered infre- 


passed me round about.’” But he lived through it. All 
the next day he traveled without water, and when at night 
he came to a stream, he was so weak that he fell into it, 
and was almost carried away, but caught himself by an 
overhanging bough and regained the shore. Here he 
found food and ate it eagerly. “On looking about for 
a place to sleep, I observed lying on the ground the hol- 
low trunk of a large pine, which had been destroyed by 
lightning. I retreated into the cavity; and having covered 
myself completely with large pieces of loose bark, quickly 
fell asleep. My repose was not of long duration; for at 
the end of about two hours I was awakened by the growl- 
ing of a bear, which had removed part of the bark cover- 
ing and was leaning over me with his snout, hesitating as 
to the means he should adopt to dislodge me; the narrow 
limits of the trunk which confined my body prevented 
him from making the attack with advantage. I instantly 
sprang up, seized my stick, and uttered a loud cry, which 
startled him, and caused him to recede a few steps; when 
he stopped and turned about apparently doubtful whether 
he would commence an attack. He determined on an 
assault; but feeling I had not sufficient strength to meet 
such an unequal enemy, I thought it prudent to retreat, 
and accordingly scrambled up an adjoining tree. My 
flight gave fresh impulse to his courage, and he com- 
menced ascending after me. I succeeded, however, in 
gaining a branch, which gave me a decided advantage 
over him; and from which I was enabled to annoy his 
muzzle and claws in such a manner with my stick as 
effectually to check his progress. After scraping the bark 
some time with rage and disappointment, he gave up the 
task, and retired to my late dormitory, of which he took 
possession. The fear of falling off, in case I was over- 
come by sleep, induced me to make several attempts. to 
descend; but each attempt aroused my ursine sentinel; 
and, after many ineffectual efforts, I was obliged to re- 
main there during the rest of the night. I fixed myself 
in that part of the trunk from which the principal grand 
branches forked, and which prevented me from falling 
during my fitful slumbers. A little after sunrise, the 
bear quitted the trunk, shook himself, ‘cast a longing, 
lingering look’ toward me, and slowly disappeared in 
search of his morning repast. After waiting some time, 
apprehensive of his return, I descended and resumed my 
journey through the woods.” 

A few hours later Cox came upon a well-beaten horse- 
trail, with fresh tracks both of hoofs and human feet. 
Following this he came that evening to a spot where the 
party had camped the preceding night; and about a large 
fire which was still burning found the half-picked bones 


quently. It differs widely from the southern jay in 
many particulars. It is a secretive bird and not easily 
descried in the thickets. Its single, unmusical and 
disagreeable note was heard on a number of occasions 
beiore the bird could be seen and identified. It ap- 
peared to be a dark blue all over, without any display 
of white in its flights. The multi-colored magpie made 
a striking appearance, with its rounded wings and ex- 
tremely Jong and narrow tail. A single flock of a 
hundred or more was seen near the Feather River, 
whirling along the fence row and across the field with 
a great show of animation. 

One strange variety of bird was seen in the upper 
Sacramento and Feather River country, whose popu- 
lar name even could not. be learned from the citizens 
encountered. This bird flew along the road side from 
one post to another, is slate-colored all over, and 
somewhat resembles in size and flight our southern 
“‘bee-martin” (Audubon’s. “kingbird”’). A small bird 
resembling the field sparrows, was called by the people 
the “chippy” bird. One only mockingbird was ob- 
served in the upper San Joaquin, and a few robins were 
visible. There were some doves, and a few “valley 
quail,” but neither were numerous, though the country 
abounds in small grain. 

Along the water courses were many blue herons 
and a smaller bird supposed to be a bittern, or “fly 
up the creek.” Also many hawks were seen along the 
Sacramento in some localities, and a species of owl, 
that exhibited so much daytime alertness and quick- 
ness of motion as to suggest that it might be a “hawk- 
owl.” These birds presumably live on the “gophers,” 
a small burrowing rodent that infests the alfalfa fields 
and destroys much of the crop by feeding on the roots 
of the plant. These burrowers invade the levees along 
the river bank, in places honeycombing the embank- 
ments, and are a principal source of daager in flood 
times, their burrows sometimes causing crevasses in 
the levees. In some localities men are employed to 
patrol the levees, with “trap and guns,” for the des- 
truction of these little creatures, that are about the 
size of a-small rat. 

It is a curious sight to see the large gray squirrels, 
in a treeless country, racing across the dusty roads 
and desiccated plains and disappearing in burrows in 
the ground. These squirrels much resemble our com- 
mon grays, but are somewhat larger. They are not 
esteemed as game animals, and are not protected by 
the game law, while the “tree squirrels” are. What 
they live on, the Lord only knows. 

The open season on ducks began on Oct. 15. Some 
complaint was heard that the date was fixed in the 
middle instead of the first of the month, as it was 
said that the home-reared birds were fully grown by 
the earlier date. In the Tulare Lake country, upper 
San Joaquin valley, sprig-tails were shot in September, 
in the wheat fields, under the plea of depredation on 
the grain. This seems to have been accepted as justi- 
fication by the game law authorities. There were many 
ducks in evidence on the marsh lands about the bays, 


of grouse and ducks, on which he made a hearty meal, 
the first flesh he had tasted in a long time. For two 
days more he followed the trail; on the second day find- 
tg fruit. The tracks grew constantly fresher, but the 
bandages of his feet were constantly wearing out, and, 
with the exception of his shirt, he was almost naked. At 
evening he came to a fork in the trail, with fresh tracks 
on both branches. One led up a hill, the other into a 
valley. Cox took the upper one, but as it was growing 
dark feared that he might not find water at night, and 
turned back and followed the trail into the valley. Be- 
fore he had gone far he thought he heard the neighing of 
a horse, and hurrying onward before long he saw several 
horses feeding in a meadow on the other side of a 
stream. He crossed, and one of the horses approached 
him, and to the weak and starving man the good beast 
looked like a real friend. A little further on he saw 
smoke, and then two women appeared, who at sight of 
him fled to a shelter at the further end of the meadow. 
From this at once emerged two men, who came running 
toward him in the most friendly manner. They carried 
him in their arms to their home; washed and dressed his 
wounds, roasted some roots and boiled salmon for him. In 
fact, they treated him as if he had been a relation rather 
than a stranger. The men talked with him in signs, and 
gave him to understand that they knew who he was, and 
that he had been lost and that they with other Indians 
and white men had been searching for him. To a man 
who had been wandering in the desert for fourteen days, 
the sight of these Indians, and the harsh, gutteral sounds 
by which they expressed their thoughts, were perfectly 
delightful. Full, warm, and clad, for the first time in two 
weeks, he slept that night as he had never slept before. 

The next day the men took him in a canoe across the 
Coeur D’Alene River, and having given him deerskin 
clothing, they set off on horseback to the eastward. 

After seven hours they came to where some of the 
Canadians were at work getting wood. Francois Garde- 
pie joined them just before they reached the tents, and 
taking Cox for an Indian, spoke to him. It was not until 
he replied in French that he recognized him, and there 
was much rejoicing in all the camp when he joined his 
people. The party had supposed that he had long per- 
ished; for considering his youth and his inexperience in 
the Indian country, the oldest voyageurs had given him 
up after the sixth day. 
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mallards, ‘teal, and sprig-tails, and the duck crop 
promised to be abundant. These marsh lands have all 
been appropriated by the numerous hunting clubs. 
In one case, known to me, four cents an acre was paid 
to the owner for the season’s shooting privilege. 

I have reserved for the last my observations on the 
meadow lark, having something particular to say about 
this bird. In controversy with several of your western 
contributors over the question of this bird’s claim to 
being considered a “song bird,” I believe the expres- 
sion was used that those gentlemen and myself were 
looking at the opposite sides of the same shield. 

This expression is specialized and emphasized in 
its application to the California meadow lark. This 
bird has a strong family resemblance to the southern 
meadow lark, but there are some very marked and 
particular differences. In coloration, the California 
lark lacks the vividness of contrast between the bright 
yellow “vest” and glossy black “cravat” that is con- 
spicuous in the southern variety. But in voice and 
utterance the difference is most striking. While again 
there is strong family resemblance between the vocal 
expressions of the two, those of the California bird 
are much superior in volume and richness and in 
variety of notes. There is a distinct difference also 
in the notes uttered and in their arrangement. More- 
over, the California lark is quite voluble, his song 
being frequently heard, while that of the southern 
lark is infrequently, as well as feeble and monotonous. 
The California meadow larks are rather numerous, and 
ae widely distributed throughout the Sacramento 
valley. 

These observations were made in the late summer 
and autumn, when the cheerful songs of the meadow 
larks were the only bird voices to relieve the stillness 
of nature. It may be presumed that his voice is much 
more in evidence in the spring time; and the California 
meadow lark is certainly entitled to all the honors of 
a “song bird,” in an otherwise songless region. 

Whether the alliance is closer between the California 
larks and those of the middle west, or between the 
latter and those of the south, I am not informed, but 
suspect this to be true, judging from the claims ad- 
vanced in favor of the northern lark as a songster. 
There were but a few turkey buzzards and carrion 
vultures, and some common crows, observed in Cali- 
fornia, mention of which was omitted above, and I be- 
lieve that completes the list of birds seen in that 
country. 

Several “jack rabbits” were seen in the Tulare Lake 
country. These differ much in size and appearance, 
and in manner of running, from our “cottontails” and 
“cane cutters.” The latter run with ears laid back flat 
and the little “cotton” tail erect, and proceed in bounds 
with legs extended fore and aft. The “jacks” run with 
their rather long tails closely tucked down, like a 
wounded deer. In their mode of progressing, there is 
an appearance of stiff verticality of the legs, the body 
being high up from the ground. They run on a level 
for half-dozen yards or so, and then make a little up- 
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ward bound, as if for observation. This they con- 
tinue to do, bounding upward at regular intervals as 
long as in sight, running always at great speed. The 
appearance of those animals in their flight was rather 
comical to my unfamiliar eyes. 

In returning from California, the southern route was 
taken. After leaving the irrigation oasis in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles, the route traversed some two thous- 
and miles of unbroken desert of most desolate and 
forbidding aspect. There was no bird life visible, ex- 
cept a few sparrow hawks and a few crows. I felt a 
concern for these poor birds, as I was unable to con- 
jecture how they obtained a livelihood. 

The welcome sight of an expanse of forest was not 
presented until after Houston, Texas, was passed. Our 
approach to the crossing of the Pecos River was 
heralded by the announcement that we were to cross 
the highest bridge on the continent, 365 feet down to 
the water. As the train approached, there was nothing 
in the appearance of the country to indicate the vicinity 
of a river, but we popped suddenly upon a deep chasm 
incised beneath the desert plain by the flowing waters 
of past ages, the desert features reaching up to the very 
brink of the cafion. The train paused some minutes 
on the bridge, where there is a foot-way from which 
the passengers were allowed to toss stones down into 
the rather insignificant stream at the bottom. 

CoAHOMA 


Some Animals I Have Studied. 


XV.—The Truth About Sqsirrels—Oseer Doings of Deer. 


SOMEONE many years ago published an extravagant 
eulogy of the squirrel, picturing in poetical prose his 
beauty, grace, lithesomeness, strength, and concluding 
somewhat like this: “Lithesome as a bird, free as air, 
and innocent as the angel that walks by your children.” 
Innocent? Perhaps. ‘That is, if hawks, eagles, tigers, 
lions, and all other carnivora are innocent. 

In reality the squirrel is fierce, rapacious, not at all 
squeamish about violence or bloodshed. He is not 
merely prompt and brave in defense, but is mercilessly 
aggressive. Not that I condemn him for these propensi- 
ties, for it is as easy to find excuses for them as for 
man’s similar practices. But let us be right, even when 
sentimental. 

Nevertheless the squirrel possesses many admirable 
qualities after taking the fullest measure of his common 
and uncommon faults. It is asserted by some that he is 
not wholly vegetarian or granivorous, but that he com- 
monly eats insects, and occasionally mice also; and pet 
squirrels have been known to kill rabbits that were put 
in with them. One of our neighbors built a beautiful 
little house with fine wire netting sides for a menagerie, 
and put in, first, two or three fox squirrels, which soon 
became so tame that they would eat peanuts from the 
hand of even a strange man. Then some rabbits (I for- 
get how many, but I think they were full grown) were 
added. One day in passing I missed the rabbits, and 
inquired what had been done with them. Mr. Gillen, the 
proprietor, sadly informed me that they had _ been 
slaughtered by the innocent-looking squirrels, every one 
of them. 

I have known wounded squirrels to whip big, cowardly 
dogs—temporarily. A squirrel’s teeth cut like a pair of 
scissors or like a saw, for the jaws move right and left 
with a sawing motion instead of up and down. His 
movements are quick, his strength is marvelous, and his 
cunning is probably unsurpassed. Many species of ani- 
mals move the jaws in nearly the same manner, but 
probably no other can bite so severely in proportion to 
size. And certainly no other (excepting possibly moun 
tain sheep and allied cliff-jumpers) can fall from so great 
a height with so little injury. ; 

Squirrels not only fiercely fight general enemies, but 
one species fights another, just as one tribe of men fights 
another. Indeed, I have cause for suspecting that they 
sometimes fight individuals of their own kin and species 
-generally from jealousy. And in that sort of battle 
they are supposed to perform a certain malevolent act 
scarcely mentionable in a polite journal like Forest AND 
STREAM, and unthought of by other animals lower than 
human; though others have, at very rave intervals, ac- 
complished the same by accident—i. ¢., without choice. 

The endurance of a very old male squirrel is almost be- 
yond belief. Once I saw one driven from his hole by 
fire emerging with his eyes almost burned out, his 
whiskers gone, and his whole body singed, and ascending 
to a great height in a tall pine. There he was shot twice 
with a rifle, at last falling upon the rocks in a rough 
gorge below the root of the tree, where he “stood off” a 
pack of hounds and won a yelp from a large, cross 
brindle farm dog, until I put my foot on him, which I 
would not have done had I not wished to end his misery, 
for my sympathies were now with the squirrel, for which 
interference the said brindle dog attacked me! Judge 
C. Floyd Huff, of Hot Springs, can attest this story. 

Now, I don’t want the classification of animals rear- 
ranged, yet I sometimes think the squirrel should be 
given to the quadrumana instead of the quadrupeds, even 
though a rodent; for his feet are all practically hands, 
very flexible, very prehensile. In climbing, he does not 
depend at all on his claws (indeed they are often blunt 
as an old dog’s), as does the cat; but clasps rough pro- 








jections, however small or undiscernible, between the - 


cushion-like knobs under each joint of every. toe or 
finger. He cannot climb a solid, smooth, upright surface 
as a cat can; but give him a tree with rough bark or 
numerous limbs, or a soft, dead, rotten surface, and he 
can run all around any cat. Another proof that his claws 
are not needed, is the fact that he comes downward 
head first, instead of slowly and painfully backing down 
cat-fashion. , 

Exercising stealthy, Indian-like tactics, I have often 
concealed myself in favorable locations and studied the 
habits of wild squirrels; and no one who has not done 
so can realize what a wealth of entertainment he has 
missed. The study of tame or captive squirrels cannot 
inform one fairly of the complex character of those in a 
state of nature. They have their heroic, noble traits, as 
well as their selfish and cruel habits. Many a time I have 
known an old sire, suddenly approached and startled in 
his home tree, to refuse to dart into the secure hole con- 
taining the female and young; and not only bark warn- 


ingly to his mate, but expose himself plainly to the 
hunter, as if to draw his fire, and even leap into another 
tree, at great risk, and thence into another, and still an- 
other, leading the enemy entirely away from the nest. 
And sometimes his exposures are so sudden, so unex- 
pected, and his leaps from cover to cover so swift and 
bold, that it is no shame to the ordinary rifleman if the 
little schemer ga lost in the woods without a wound. 
1 have even known a “father squirrel” to jump to the 
ground after being shot at, defying two men and a dog, 
and escape. Yet such is their understanding that they 
seldom risk coming down when a watchful dog is near. 
They seem to know that they cannot outrun a dog; at the 
same time they evidently feel assured that the dog can- 
not climb or shoot. Their idea seems to be that while in 
the tree they must dodge the man, and while on the 
ground the dog is most to be dreaded. But while in the 
tree trying to dodge bullets, they are so afraid of hawks 
that if any large bird, even a crow, flies over, they will 
frequently forget, or ignore, the gun below, and come 
compel wildly down in search of a hole. 

I have seen squirrels of largest size run out upon limbs 
so slender that they curved like a rainbow with them; 
then, mothing daunted, continue on outward over twigs 
small as slate pencils, at last hanging by a mere bunch 
of leaves, till, mirabile visu! by a tremendous effort they 
leapt Over toward the nearest foliage of a neighboring 
tree, several feet distant horizontally, but far enough be- 
low to enable them to slant within reach as they fell, 
sometimes catching by a hold as frail as that just left. 

Our neighbor Armon once helped saw down a tall pine 
which broke off about the middle as it struck the ground, 
revealing a nest of young squirrels in its ample hollow. 
{he mother escaped. Fearing the dogs might kill or 
injure the little ones (there were three, I think, yet blind 
and helpless), Mr. Arman transferred them to the hollow 
stump and covered that with a chunk that would have 
weighed about fifteen pounds, intending to remove the 
covering when ready to depart. He forgot it, however, 
and left it so. But next day when he returned, ihe chunk 
was moved slightly aside and all the squirrels were gone. 
He has no doubt that the mother wedged herself into the 
stump and rescued her babies. He does not think they 
were taken by an enemy. 

[here are comedies as well as tragedies in squirrel 
life. Sometimes they miscalculate and get ridiculous 
falls, at which even the jays seem to laugh. They laugh 
merrily themselves if they don’t fall into water, and are 
not menaced by an enemy. They seem at peace with 
hornets along the Little Wabash, else, with their rude, 
rash ways, they’d get into many a “funny” scrape with 
them. But with all their skill and cunning they are now 
and then the victims of certain little inanimate things— 
burrs. .\ big red squirrel came dancing along toward a 
shock of corn where I was only half concealed with a 
large rifle. He, or others of his kind, had been there be- 
fore, for there was a peck of shelled corn with the germs 
all eaten out, by the shock. He saw me too late to 
escape to the woods, so he started to run up a dead tree 
near by. But, ere he had risen twelve feet, he stopped 
with a wry face—there were burrs on his “elbows!” He 
bit one of them—one of the burrs, not the elbow—off. 
It stuck to his lips. Oh, what a face he presented! He 
grinned good-naturedly as he looked toward me, seeming 
to say: “Old fellow, don’t shoot just yet. Don’t you see, 
it wouldn’t be fair!” He took one hand and pulled the 
burr off his lips. It fastened itself to his fingers. He 
tried to shake it off, but it adhered. Then what? Why, 
he reasoned; and with the same result as I have fre- 
quently observed in dogs and cats, namely: turning both 
lips back and carefully nipping the burr with bare teeth, 
it drops to the ground as soon as the jaws part again. 
Simple enough, apparently, but requiring undoubted fore- 
thought and great are. Dogs and cats soon learn this. 
And so did this squirrel; or else, if it was not his first 
trial with burrs, he suddenly remembered a former ex- 
perience and promptly resolved to profit by it. After that 
he rapidly ridded himself of the burrs. 

While talking of the many-sidedness of squirrels, I am 
reminded, by my own experiences with deer, that they, 
also, have not the simple, unvarying habits most people 
suppose, although their average intelligence is evidently 
very low in the scale of animate beings. (1) Instead of 
being always timid and alert, they are sometimes the most 
stupid and careless animals [ know of (excepting rabbits) 
for a few minutes at a time. (2) They are not entirely 
herbivorous nor vegetarian, but eat a little of almost 
everything they come in contact with that they can at all 
chew. I believe they would eat meat, fat or lean, if the 
animal odor were completely disguised, even if the de- 
odorant happened to be some nauseous substance. I’ve 
seen them at least nibble at punk, rags, leather, paper, 
hair, minerals, greasy things of various sorts, tools of 
men, bits of household furniture etc. (3) The buck is 
not entirely selfish, but sometimes tries to defend the doe, 
or even a fawn. 

I will endeavor to illustrate 1 and 3: 

1. I have often placed myself within well-nigh arm’s 
length of sound, wild deer without the exercise of any 
unusual or difficult caution. They were asleep? Well, 
not always; for on one occasion, at least, I walked up to 
two, one of which was feeding. She had her tail to- 
ward me, was in full view, in low grass, and I was walk- 
ing on a hard, gravelly road, with a sack of meal on my 
shoulder. My approach could not have been noiseless, 
either, for I wore coarse, heavy shoes. I was so amazed 
that I stood still, within about twelve feet of her, won- 
dering if I could pass on without arousing her notice. 
After what seemed like a long while, and as long a look 
at her as I desired, I went yet nearer, somewhat more 
cautiously than before. I believe I could have touched 
her with an ordinary walking cane (I hope Mr. Brown 
will not ridicule this, for I am “with him” on the dusky 
mallard question), but I had none. I stood there, 
trembling and panting with excitement, until the situation 
became tense and uncomfortable. Was the doe be- 
witched? Ahem! Still I was not noticed. I coughed. 
Then she looked back. Next she gave a startled jump. 
And in a moment I was startled, too, for up sprang a2 


‘ larger deer beyond her, and away they went, with a sud- 


denness which proved that neither of them was wounded, 
sick, tame, nor in any manner disabled. 

At another time I was running along a hard road, 
down hill, and passed within three feet of a pine log, 
paraljel. with my course, behind which three deer were 
lying, not at all concealed; and not one of them stirred 


until my dog (Major, the clown), who was about a rod 
behind me, came up to them, when they sprang up and 
ran away all right. About two hundred yards distant 
they stopped-behind a huge white oak and seemed to be 
fighting him, while he appeared to consider it the gayest 
lark of his life. He barked at them just as he was in the 
habit of barking at the hogs when romping with them. 
But I was on an errand for a sick man, and had to 
hasten on. 

3. One evening, soon after I settled on my homestead, 
I heard a pandemonium of barking, yelping and howling 
dogs of every voice going by west of the house. Soon 
three deer—buck, doe and fawn, I supposed—crashed by, 
northward, closely pursued by a string of assorted dogs 
which seemed endless, for they kept plunging by all 
night and till nearly noon next day. A small white-and- 
black fiste was in the lead of the pursuers, and was so 
much swifter and fiercer than the hounds; that he.occa- 
sionally seized some part of the hindmost deer, causing it 
to bleat piteously; and every time this happened, the buck 
would plunge back and scatter the hounds like chaff in a 
whirlwind, for they—or several of them—were ever close 
up at each effort of the fiste to stop the deer; but the 
fearless fiste would only turn from his intended victim 
long enough to defend himself. No retreating for him! 
Again the noble buck would race forward, the rear deer, 
which was usually the doe, I think, the fawn seeming to 
be kept purposely in the middle as much as possible, hav- 
ing put a few rods’ distance between herself and her 
merciless pursuers during the slight delay. The buck 
made so many backward charges before they went over 
the hill out of my sight, that [aoa not avoid thinking 
he intended to do his utmost to save his companions; 
though I am told this is unusual for a buck, 

Here I will halt in my animal biographies. If I write 
any more about them, it will be in story form. 


L. R. MorPuew. 
Hor Sprincs, Arkansas, 


The Drum of the Grouse. 


Airkins, Minn., Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In a recent issue, L. F. Brown asks if partridges drum in 


the fall. To which I answer, yes. Mr. B. will doubtless 
recall the lines: 


“Hid in the woods are many subtle voices, 
In eerie cadences through shadows coming; 
Night, cloaking bashful tongues, rejoices 
In owls whoo! whoo! and ruffed grouse faintly drumming.” 


Those lines were written in the deep wood in early Octo- 
ber, and were suggested by sounds of the night as heard 
in a tent. Queer place to write poetry that might have 
done credit to a literary mill in Boston, but nevertheless 
true, as was the ruffed grouse drumming. That was four 
years ago, when for two months—September and October 
—the grouse drummed every day and all day; every night 
and all night. This year, under similar circumstances, 
with seemingly a far larger supply of partridgas, there is 
very little drumming. 

It is the old grouse that drums in the fall; possibly the 
young, but assuredly the old. The drumming is not made 
with the wings, but is identical with the rumbling noise 
made by the strutting turkey gobbler, the booming of the 
prairie rooster, sage grouse, and so forth. This cannot be 
said to be knowledge gained from close acquaintance, for 
the wild drumming grouse is hard to get on intimate 
terms with, except by the new nature school, but from 
general observations of all animals and birds as well as 
grouse as seen from the rear end of a shotgun, or while 
drowsing in the wood on warm days, or loafing in camp 
and field, I have noticed many accurate descriptions of 
just how the grouse did up the drumming act, and have 
wondered that someone who knew did not get up and 
smite the nonsense in the solar plexus; but then I re- 
flected on what S. D. Barnes said about there being ten 
witnesses to defend an old legend to where one would 
stand for simple facts, and I realized that we are still in 
the grasp of the spook story and the new nature racon- 
teurs, and herewith throw up the sponge. 


E. P. JAQues. 








Ketter, Wash., Nov. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Ruffed grouse drum in the fall and winter in this coun- 
try. I have killed them from their drumming logs many 
times, and have killed them from the top of a snowbank. 
‘This when the snow was late in going off in the moun- 
tains in the Clearwater country. 

This spring an old drummer took possession of a log 
over a thicket about two hundred yards from my cabin. 
I went over one day and flushed the old fellow, and cut 
away the brush so that I would have a clear view from a 
little hill near, probably 75 yards; and I then left, and 
it was not long before the drummer came back, and I was 
ready to take a good look at him with my 12-power 
Zeiss monocular, which would bring him up so that he 
appeared to be not over ten feet; I could plainly see those 
feather-like hairs around his bill. I think I went and 
watched him at least twenty-five times. 

When he would begin, he would stand up very straight, 
then would ruffle up his feathers, then strike two strokes 
with his wings. Then he would begin and go through, 
and at the finish quit with two strokes; but the sy 
seem barely to touch, and the wings do not touch the 
bird’s body. I have several times shot them through the 
head, and when they fell on their back, in a depression, 
and while in their death struggle, they drummed as plain 
as they did when on the log or other projection. 

About: forty years ago a party of us hunting in the 
Blue Mountains above Dayton were camped in a rail 
lean-to, and a pheasant was drumming near camp. I 
asked one of the boys to go with me and we would see if 
we could not kill it by a torch light. He laughed, and 
said he did not care to go sniping. I then said to another, 
“Bill, let us go,” and Bill said “All right.” I split a 
torch, and we went toward the place from whence the 
drumming proceeded. It was one of the darkest nights I 
ever saw. We got to within about twenty feet of the 
big log, and the bird flew up into a white fir that stood 
near. I said to Bill, “I will climb the tree and see if I 
can’t locate the bird.” I got up the tree to where the 
limbs were thick enough so that I had no 
climbing. Then he gave me the torch, and. I went on 
and when up about twenty feet I saw the bird not 
six feet above me. I had my Colt’s .36 revelver, and held 
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the light so that I could get a fairly good sight, and fired, 

and down came the bird. nm we returned to the camp 

ue Bet the laugh on the boys, and.we roasted and ate the 
ird. 

While going to Republic in April, I camped at Thirty- 
Mile Creek, where there is a service bottom, and there 
are probably a hundred acres in the flat. It began rainin 
soon after we had put up our tent; it rained a little al 
night, and was raining in the morning when I woke up, 
and there was one continual drumming without any in- 
termission. I never had heard such a thing in any place 
where the ruffed grouse are found. This fall, when I 
camped there again, we were out but a few minutes and 
got six birds, all we needed for our breakfast; we had 

illed all we needed for supper in traveling along the 
road. Deer are well driven back from the road, and it is 
late in the winter before they come in very near. 

Bear are about as sentitel os usual. The salmon have 
been very scarce, and some nights the Indians catch only 
three and four. They seem to be a food of the past. A 
few years ago I went past the trap one morning, and the 
night - before ~~ had taken 2,600 out, and there were 
some fine ones. But say what you will, trout is preferred 
by Lew WIi-mor. 


Sleeping Ducks. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mention has been made in your columns of the alleged 
unwisdom of using the “universal negative.” In a discus- 
sion, most men resent it. Yet no man ever really saw a 
live and foliaged tree, as Ruskin has amply demonstrated. 
Likewise, no man ever saw exactly the same rainbow 
in any two consecutive instants. This is also true of 
clouds. And no two men, even when standing side by 
side, ever saw the same rainbow at the same instant. “No 
matt knows it all,” and often not even some part of that 
all of which he may feel very sure he has entire knowl- 
edge. Let the doubter look through a field-glass up and 
down a stream for five minutes, and note how much more 
he sees—proving the universal law of obscurity under 
which we live. 

The above “universal negatives” are thrown in here 
just for good measure. And I now repeat what I have 
as yet only. used as a general denial, but this time as a 
“universal negative,” that no man ever saw two or more 
“—- mallards (Anas obscura) all asleep together. 

Of course, this is intended to apply only to dusky mal- 
lards that are in a wild, free, healthy state, like the dusky 
mallards that Mr. Burroughs declared were all sound 
asleep—and not to birds dead, or also dressed and in cold 
storage; nor to those that possibly might be drugged or 
poisoned by abnormal air or food. 

The following appeared in your columns last week: 

“They proved to be two black ducks, * * * and their heads 
were so flat that as one lay fs ond behind the other, they looked 
like a short piece of a log. fter watching them a while, I went 
to camp, got my gun, and shot one with my rifle barrel. If 


those ducks were not sound asleep, then I have never seen any- 
thing asleep in my iife.” 





lf two or more “black” ducks were seen “asleep” (one 
of them being shot while asleep!), and which were with- 
out a sentinel, then one or both of those ducks were not 
dusky mallards. It would be interesting to know just 
what the markings on those ducks were. : 

How can this shooter know that “black” ducks a rifle- 
shot away were both dusky mallards “sound asleep?” One 
or both of these “black ducks” might have been the or- 
dinary brown mallard (Anas boschas), the shoveler 
(Spatula clypeata), which is of a dark olive brown, or 
the black scaup (Fuligula marila), or easily one of 
several varieties of the scoters; for all of them look black 
when “squatted” on ice. Both or one of them might have 
been of the numerous black hybrids or sub-species, or 
Specimens of the brown sprigtail. nt Ie 

As Mr. Ackert has proffered a full exhibition next 
March of two or more dusky mallards “slumbering” 
while “standing on one foot with their heads under their 
wings,” it is preferred to accept this proof when both 
sides will be present: When the proof is really furnished, 
it will be fully acknowledged here as to that special fea- 
ture of this discussion, and to which gentlemen are, for 
manifest reasons, so eager to confine it. 

Meanwhile, if Mr. Ackert will be my guest from next 
Christmas eve to the morning of January 2, I will take 
him over the Southern Railway to Goldsboro and Beau- 
fort, and thence by boat to Ocracoke, on the outer North 
Carolina coast, east of Pamlico Sound, where he shall be 


made comfortable at The Hunters’ Rest. But he must ° 


leave his gun at home, and use only field glasses, and the 
blinds on wheels, behind which he can advance to within 
fifty yards of redheads, mergansers, brants, and thousands 
of dusky mallards. Probably he can also do this with 
wild geese there. It will be strange if he does not be 
favored with seeing from one to four square miles of 
water “black” with ducks. He will see along shore and 
on the water dusky mallards, many “asleep,” in pairs, 
quartettes, families and flocks, but will never see even 
two together without one is a sentinel for the other. 
And he must write and publish here a detailed account of 
his observations of groups, _—. etc., of dusky mallards, 
and whether he saw any of the birds without sentinels. 
He could not fail to not only oblige, but greatly interest 
readers, I will agree to write nothing about the trip. 

When, during many years, a man has observed dusky 
mallards, I insist that by perfectly legitimate Teasoning 
he may safely state the above “universal negative.” And 
meanwhile, here are a few little extracts from what the 
real naturalists have said about dusky mallards: 

“Shy and vigilant. Many sentinels are seen on the look- 
out while the rest are asleep.”—Audubon, Vol. VI., pp. 


“So vigilant that on the least alarm from the sentinel,” 
etc.—Bailey’s “Our Own Birds,” p. 240. ; ar 

But the ex-president of the American Ornithologists 
Union, Mr. Elliott, is the present real authority on our 
wildfowls. His several books, and his work for the 
Smithsonian Institution, are well known. His work, 
“Wildfowl,” published in 1898 by F. C. Harper, has this 
to say of dusky mallards: “Of all water fowl, it is one 
of the most cunning and suspicious. It has a keen sense 
of smell; and no matter how well one may be conceaied 
in a carefully. constructed blind, if the wind blows toward 


the advancing bird, it will detect the sportsman’s presence 
and remove itself from the dangerous neighborhood. It 
is rare when it will even settle among decoys. Watchful- 
ness and ability to detect danger,” etc. (p. 106). And he 
Says of even the common mallard, a much less vigilant 
bird than the “duskies,” that “They are in the habit of 
taking a nap in the sun’s rays, having one or more of 
their number, however, to act as sentinels, and announce 
any approaching danger.” (p. 103.) 

Until after March, no further mention of this matter 
will be made by me. L. F. Browm. 


Birds in the Zoo—A Suggestion. 


WHILE the collection of birds of prey in Bronx 
Park is fairly representative, that of song birds, it must 
be confessed, is very poor. Whoever has visited the 
Zoological Gardens in London, or the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris, cannot fail to have been struck by 
the contrast offered in this respect. Of course our in- 
stitution is new, and it may be, asf no doubt it is. the 
intention of the management to add materially to the 
present collections, not only of birds, but of beasts, as 
facilities for their proper care are provided. In this 
connection I should like to make a suggestion. 

It is a well-known fact that when birds are crowded 
together, no matter how musical they may be individu- 
ally, they make only a shrill discord, which is very 
trying to the nerves. But apart from the effect upon 
us it is a gross injustice to the song birds to herd them 
(if I may use the expression) with a lot of noisy 
“trash.” I recollect that during a visit to the Zoo 
in Philadelphia, I was moved to something very like 
indignation at hearing the British blackbird—that beauti- 
ful poetic minstrel—endeavoring to sing while a South 
American jay kept squawking and a West Indian rail 
blowing his fish horn, as it seemed in envious derision. 

I repeat it is a gross injustice to birds like the 
British blackbird, to condemn them to such company. 
Some people, I suppose, imagine that birds have no 
taste or feelings. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. We do not find song birds in a state of nature 
keeping company with the rabbit, or pouring forth their 
songs when they are liable to be interrupted by jarring 
sounds. How has our best songster come to have 
earned the designation of Hermit? No, indeed; song 
birds are not indifferent to their company or environ- 
ment, but, on the contrary, are exquisitely sensitive 
and select. And we may well believe, too, that their 
music is a source of infinite joy and consolation to 
them. Rob them of it (as we virtually do when we 
place them side by side with mere vulgar makers of 
noise). and we do them a worse injustice than in de 
priving them of their liberty. 

Now why, in the new arrangements at the Zoo, 
should not the famous songsters at least have little 
separate buildings or pavilions for themselves? There 
they could be happy, or as happy as it is possible for 
them to be in confinement, and then we could hear and 
study their individual lays in all their purity. How 
delightful in the springtime to have the bulbul from 
Persia singing in one pavilion; the nightingale from 
England in another, and so on! 

I confess I have sometimes doubted of the benefit to 
be derived from gazing on a wild animal in captivity, 
but I have never doubted of the beneficent influence 
of birds. Their grace and beauty appeal to the esthetic 
sense and their songs awake in us a joyous unison 
with nature, as it were. Assuredly when man comes to 
be perfectly civilized, as I trust he will some day, he 
will owe it not a little to music and not least to that 
variety of it which springs so marvelously from the 
untutored throats of birds. F.M 
New York. 


Monarch, the Big Bear. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

One of our essayists—Lowell, I think—said concern- 
ing plagiarism that if someone found a way for trans- 
muting lead into gold, no cne would be particular about 
where he got his lead. This is not a reflection upon Mr. 
Allen Kelly’s writings, for I have never heard of his 
“Bears I Have Met, And Others,” but have ordered it 
by this mail, apropos of the controversy. My friend Mr. 
Barnum used to say to his critics, “Say what you please 
about me, but do not leave me alone.” We must allow 
as much literary license to Thompson Seton as we do to 
Kipling. Literary genius is something that we have to 
accept as a whole, just as we buy a basket of peaches, 
and when an author has vogue he leads out into the light 
a lot of ideas that otherwise would have to shine in the 
shade. Thompson Seton’s Redruff in “Wild Animals I 
Have Known” is recognized by the few who read my 
“Bonasa Umbellus, Rex” in a collection of sketches that 
was published a few years ago. That volume received 
more than one hundred press notices of such favorable 


character that fer a while I associated only with celebri- 
ties, and always rode in a cab instead of taking the 
trolley car with the crowd. The book was displayed on 


the shelves of the Putnams and listed in their catalogues, 
but something less than fifty copies were sold, I believe, 
and this autumn publication was discontinued and the 
plates melted. Let no one think that I want literary 
fame, for I have trouble enough with my legitimate 
profession. ; 
On Thompson Seton’s country place there is a beautiful 
stream that has wet the pens of many admiring writers. 
Where does that stream come from? From my own 
country place. The whole business starts from several 
big springs in a romantic part of my forest, but no one 
would suspect that it began from anywhere excepting 
under Thompson Seton’s line fence. He is welcome to 
all of the water that runs from my land on to his, and_to 
all of the lead that I can dig up for transmutation. He 
may even describe me as a rough character whose lan- 
guage is unfit for publication, and with justification, for a 
stranger looking for farm help came into the field where 
I was working not long ago and said that he wanted to 
employ me as soon as I was through with that job. And 
as to language unfit for publication, one of my bulls got 
loose the other day and uprooted sixteen thrifty young 


pine trees that had been caipfully set from the nursery 
ast year, and that were my especial pride. When Allen 
Kelly comes to New York again, we will hunt up Thomp- 
son Seton and get L. F. Brown to bring along a copy of 
‘Kipling, and we will all go over to the Metropolitan 
Club for a good dinner at my expense. 

We do not always stop to consider how much benefit 
may result from having things taken from us. Another 
one of my neighbors, Sam. Taylor, of the Rider and 
Driver, has a lot of beautiful thoroughbred horses that 
can jump over things like philosophers, and when they all 
get into my garden do I object? Not a bit of it. People 
driving through the place think they are my horses, and 
that I can afford to feed them on green peas and celery, 
and it gives me such standing that the bank no longer 
sends notice that my account is overdrawn. 

Then again there is often nice etiquette in such matters. 
When Caribou Charlie and I were exploring a wild 
Labrador river we took along three canoe paddles as pro- 
vision against accident. Two Indians coming down river 
with one whole paddle and one broken one stopped to 
talk with us, and on departing the Indian who spoke Eng- 
lish said: “You haddum tree aviron ki tchiman. Me 
haddum one aviron nin tchiman. Now you gottum two 
aviron. Me gottum two aviron.” It would have been a 
breach of etiquette of the country to have claimed our 
paddle. It was not a case of theft, but simply one of 
plagiarism of a paddle, and the Indians appreciating its 
fine workmanship thought more highly of us for having 


furnished it. Rospert T, Morris. 
New York, Nov. 7. 





Wild Pigeons or What? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

A few days ago a small telegram from Chardon, Ohio, 
appeared in a Cleveland paper giving an account of a 
flock of about 500 pigeons that had passed over this town 
of Chardon, flying south. 

I set this down at the time as being a reporter’s yarn, 
and paid no more attention to it then; but since then I 
have seen a more extenddd account in two local papers, 
each account by a different correspondent, so there may 
be some truth in it after all. The best account is this 
one, given by the Corry, Pa., Leader: 


CHARDON, O., Nov. 1.—A flock of fully 500 wild pigeons passed 
over Chardon Saturday afternoon. Hundreds of people who are 
familiar with the markings of the wild igeon witnessed the 
sight. The flock was also seen at Aquila Lake. The reappear- 
ance of these birds after an absence of twenty-three years, has 
caused considerable speculation among the sportsmen of this 
Soeality. Wild pigeons were last seen near Chardon in April, 


‘The last great flight of these birds in northern Ohio was wit- 
nessed in the spring of 1876. The pigeons reappeared in the 
spring of 1877, but in greatly diminished numbers. Their total 
disappearance later caused the belief to become general that the 
birds had been annihilated by market hunters. For years the 
Smithsonian Institution has had a standing offer of $1,000 for a 
single specimen of the American wild pigeon. At various times 
the presence of or has been reported in remote sections of 
foreign countries, but all efforts to locate the birds in the United 
States have proved fruitless. 

These pigeons, if that is what they were, and I begin to 
think now that they may have been pigeons, came across 
Lake Erie from Canada. Chardon is about twenty miles 


due south of Lake Erie. Casita BLANCO. 


[These may have been passenger pigeons, but we have 
spent some time in the past running down and proving 
false similar reports, that we are disposed to doubt it. If 
the reporters’ statements about the pigeons are no more 
trustworthy than that about the Smithsonian Institution 
and its $1,000 reward, even the most enthusiastic 
naturalist is not likely to lose much sleep over the Corry 
Leader’s story.] 


Travels of Prairie Chickens. 


An Emporia man advances the theory that prairie 
chickens are so scarce about Emporia now because they 
migrate west every spring to hatch their young. This 
sportsman was out trying to find some the other day and 
failed, although he went clear to the Flint Hills. 

All the farmers along the way told the same story. 
Each said there was a big bunch of chickens on his farm 
until spring and they then disappeared. The farmers 
thought it was nothing strange that the chickens should 
go west to hatch their young, and are looking for chickens 
to come back next winter. 

As a matter of fact, prairie chickens aré not among the 
migratory birds, but the chickens in this part of the coun- 
try seeth to be adapting themselves to conditions. This 
country is being settled up closely and put under the 
plow, and the birds want wilder territory, where their 
young will be safer than in a well settled locality. Then 
in the winter the birds come back to the cultivated coun- 
try because there is plenty of food in the fields. 

Last year the attention of sportsmen was attracted by 
great flocks of chickens that came in from the Northwest 
in the duck season. It was the first time they ever saw 
chickens migrating. A flock was seen near Americus 
which was said to have had 400 chickens in it. Last win- 
ter there were a number of flocks of chickens within four 
miles of town, which was an unusual thing. The birds 
were supposed to have come in from western Kansas to 
get the benefit of the plentiful supply of kaffin corn, 
which the chickens relish—Emporia Gazette. 


Ir is astonishing how quickly the foreigner degener- 
ates in Africa. He is himself conscious of this de- 
generacy, but is apparently powerless to overcome the 
downward tendency. Climatic conditions influence the 
mental and moral as well as the physical and social 
environments. Africa is the home of some peculiar 
maladies; among the most violent are the fever, the 
ulcer, the kra-kra, and the yaws. A stranger in coming 
to Africa is sure to have the African fever or its 
equivalent, which sometimes manifests itself in an ulcer 
which has been known to fasten itself upon the body 
with all its hideous consequences for more than twelve 
years. The climate and the fever leave the victim with 
his energy gone, his health impaired, and his will 
shattered,, Europeans find it necessary to make trips 
to the Madeira Islands or to the continent to build 
up the waste places, for which there seems to be no 
remedy. here. : 
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A New Brunswick Hunt. 


Tue Province of New Brunswick, in the neighborhood 
of the Tobique River, was once noted as a favorite resort 
for caribou, but for some reason this fickle, migratory 
animal has become somewhat scarce in that locality. The 
moose has become more abundant. Various reasons are 
given for the diminishing number of caribou and the in- 
creased number of moose, but I do not undertake to ex- 
plain the cause of the change. There are certainly quite 
a number of moose in the country, and if one is not too 
eager to shoot the first chance he gets, and will wait till 
he sees a good head, a hunt of several weeks ought to 
secure satisfactory results. The law allows a sportsman 
only one moose, and that fact should make him careful 
about bagging anything which comes in sight. 

The true sportsman should form a resolution to carry 
out a good trophy or nothing. It is pitiable to see what 
rubbish some people will lug out of the woods; heads that 
are wanting in size and defective in fair proportions. The 
head of the moose lacks the grace and beauty of outline 
which characterize the elk, the only large animal of this 
continent which can compare in size, and so it must make 
up in massiveness what it lacks in otner respects. An 
elk’s head is almost invariably beautiful and graceful 
whether large or small. In securing a trophy you can 
afford to be more independent of size in getting an elk 
head than in getting the head of a moose. 

The attractiveness of a moose head consists largely in 
its grotesqueness, and the size has quite as much to do 
with that as its shape. 

If you intend to hunt in New Brunswick, a great deal 
depends upon the kind of hunting you desire whether 
you go early or late in the season. In the early part of 
the season, say from the first of September to the 25th 
of October, thre is little or no snow, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get any large game at that time by 
stalking; the ground is covered with dry leaves and brit- 
tle wood which make considerable noise at every step. 
At that season you must depend largely upon canoe work 
end calling for moose, while caribou and deer are still 
more difficult to hunt during that time. 

The moose frequently come down to the water, of 
which they are very fond, and in which they bathe and 
wallow. The caribou are less apt to frequent such spots. 
Calling is a favorite method of bringing moose within 
range, but great care has to be exercised, for a single 
false note and your noble quarry, instead of accepting an 
invitation to a funeral, which he is to grace, will retire to 
a place of safety. 

When there are a few inches of snow on the ground, 
hunting becomes more attractive to the true sportsman. 
Instead of sitting in his canoe waiting for something to 
come within his range, he is vigorously exercising his 
muscles and his knowledge of woodcraft to secure a shot, 
and often his skill is put to a considerable trial in shoot- 
ing through thick timber. 

There is nothing more improving to health and condu- 
cive to happiness than strenuous exercise in the cold 
bracing air, with sport as an incentive. Whatever may 
be the outcome of your hunting, you are sure to take out 
of the woods with you an increased supply of vital energy 
and robustness which after all is very important. If your 
hunting should not furnish you with such tangible re- 
sults as you would like to see, console yourself with the 
reflection that a very wealthy man once offered “a million 
doilars for a new stomach,” and perhaps you have 
secured an equivalent for a great deal less. 

Karly in October of this year I joined my guide at the 
forks of the Tobique. We immediately started out in a 
caroe, into which I packed all my things, to pole up the 
Little Tobique. The water was pretty high, and this 
increased the difficulty of ascending a river which 
naiurally contained a strong current, diversified by rocks 
and the debris of stray logs and woodland refuse. The 
sturdy skill of the guide was considerably taxed in spite 
of the small assistance rendered by me with the paddle, 
and yet I was of some assistance in forcing the canoe 
over places where there was no poling bottom. In about 
five hours we reached our destination and put up at the 
carip. which consisted of a very commodious log cabin, 
where we found the cook, who soon began to busy him- 
self in preparing the evening meal. The two succeeding 
mornings I got up before day, while the stars were still 
bright, and returned late in the morning, having as a re- 
ward for my pains a good appetite and plenty to satisfy 
it, when I could succeed in getting it down. The third 
morning both the guide and myself overslept, and with 
a blush of shame I encountered the glare of “Old Sol” 
as he fiercely drove his burning rays down upon our 
heads. 

It seems that the same morning a lazy bull moose had 
been guilty of the same offense, and appeared at the bank 
of the river to take his belated bath just as our canoe 
came dancing and twisting down the swift, turbid stream 
toward him. The big bull did not seem in the least con- 
cerned, although every moment we were rapidly drawing 
nearer. If he had been standing in the water, I believe he 
would have let us run into him had we been disposed to do 
so. With a quick movement of the paddle the guide 
turned the canoe so that I could secure an easy position 
to shoot, and then a sharp crack of the Mauser rifle, fol- 
lowed by the heavy swaying motion of the animal as he 
sank with a deep groan to pour out his life blood on the 
sand, closed the incident. 

The head measured §2 inches and was quite sha 
As I surveyed the prostrate form of this pride wry: 
Canadian forest, I thought that it was no particular skill 
of mine which had brought it within easy reach and 
secured me a fine trophy. St seemed to me as though the 
original owner of the antlers had almost made me a 
present of them. We do not appreciate earthing so much 
if it comes into our possession tog casily. I would have 





been better pleased if his “royal nibs” had made the shot 
more difficult and had given me a chance to exercise my 
skill. He may have mistaken me for one of those sports- 
men who tremblingly pass the gun to the guide and ask 
him to shoot. 

During that time I saw another moose which I declined 
to shoot, because, as I informed a friend, I had all the 
law allowed, and for the further reason that “it had no 
head.” When I informed my friend that the moose “had 
no head,” he seemed somewhat incredulous, but after I 
explained that this was “an Irish bull,” he seemed better 
satisfied. 

During the rest of my sojourn I had considerable 
amusement with my .22 automatic Winchester, which 
affords plenty of practice without making too much noise, 
in shooting at a mark, and is also useful for small game. 

The return trip home was diversified with the expe- 
rience so common of the transition from the rough camp 
life to your own fireside, when you sit in an easy chair 
and talk it all over with your friends. Sixty miles of 
paddling down the Tobique, ever impelled by its rapid 
though wayward current, which required the constant 
correction of your course, and interrupted the survey of 
the beautiful banks decorated by the virgin forest for 
miles, marked the first day’s journey. The next day a 
ride in stuffy cars over a second-class railroad until you 
finally land in a Pullman coach and spin along at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour. Perhaps you pick up a chance 
acquaintance with one or two sportsmen who have just 
returned from a similar outing, and tell you of their 
mighty deeds which lose nothing by repetition; you 
shrink within your modest little self as you listen, for you 
know you have accomplished nothing which will stand 
well in comparison. 

On my way back I met several sportsmen, one of whom 
related to me his exploits, which were very tame on first 
recital. We were sitting in the smoking apartment of the 
Pullman, when presently two other sportsmen came in 
and we got into conversation over our different hunting 
experiences. The two sportsmen who came in last related 
the wonderful feats which they had accomplished. After 
they had talked themselves out, my first acquaintance, 
much to my surprise, who had been so modest in what he 
related, took a fresh start. I think a couple of good 
drinks, which stimulated his imagination and stirred his 
personal pride, had something to do with it. With an 
eloquence which truly surprised me he added the “veri- 
similitude of truth to otherwise bald and uninteresting 
statement of facts.” It was evident that the newcomers 
were outclassed, for my modest friend was not only 
gifted of tongue, but he told his story last. I have dis- 
covered that there are more ways than one of establishing 
a reputation as a sportsman, and sometimes the “gift 
o’ gab” is more important than skill in handling a rifle. 

E. F. R. 

New Jersey. 


In North Carolina. 


RaveiGu, NortH Carotina.—The partridge hunting 
season has begun in almost all of North Carolina, and as 
predicted, there is a very good crop of birds, with a great 
many youngsters among them. Old hunters who devote 
themselves to prowling around the woods at night in 
search of the toothsome ’possum, declare that the young 
*possums have a lot more sense than the old ones, because 
they always climb the biggest trees they can find, ‘whereas, 
nine times out of ten, the old ’possums climb the little 
tree. In fact, this peculiarity has come to be a by-word 
among hunters. Just so, it seems, the little partridges 
have learned how to alight in trees, and sit very close to 
the body of the tree. By doing this they look exactly 
like a knot on the limb, and can deceive the keenest eye, 
while of course a dog cuts no figure in such a case. The 
old birds are learning this habit of taking to trees, and 
I find that all the sportsmen are talking about it; not 
only so, but about the long flights the grown birds are 
making—three hundred yards, four hundred yards, five 
hundred yards, and even six hundred yards, at one burst. 
Time was when if the birds were flushed in an open field 
they would fan out, so to speak, and there was a picnic 
in picking them up one by one; but now they make a 
mad rush for the nearest woods or heavy shelter, and go 
clear out of sight in their flights. There will be more 
sportsmen in the State than ever before the season ends. 
Last year there were about a thousand registered sports- 
men, and no doubt some slipped in from Virginia and 
South Carolina who did not pay the $10 license tax to 
the Audubon Society. 

Speaking about ‘possums, one of the funniest trials 
ever held here was one in which a negro boy with a little 
body, big appetite, and very fine taste, was before a magis- 
trate on the charge of having found, just before the 





* season opened a lady ‘possum with her dear little brood 


of about a dozen ’possumlets. He had no compunction, 
but killed mamma then and there, and took away the little 
ones in order to raise them. The game warden here 
prosecuted him, and he was convicted and sentenced. All 
the little ‘possums died, and the loss of so much highly 
prized food naturally set the old hunters against the 
youngster. Nothing on earth is more prized than a 
*possum, and a wag once remarked that he would like to 
see the effect if one of them were taken into a negro 
church during a revival meeting. He intimated that it 
would break up their affair. The writer has been out 
twice after ‘possums since the season opened, and has 


‘ walked ten miles each time to no purpose; but yet there 


are plenty of ‘possums. Barbecued, with hot sauce, baked 
sweet potatoes on the side, and hot corn bread cooked 
thin and well done, they beat any food which four-legged 
animals furnish. Why people up North have not caught 


on ta their goodness passes comprehension. 


1) GUN 


There are plenty of bears in North Carolina, and these 
are both in the mountains and in the extreme eastern 
counties. Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Pierce, of San Francisco, 
have come to North Carolina after them, and have started 
in hunting around Mount Mitchell, one of the wildest 
parts of the United States. In this region, and part way 
up the mountain, lives “Big Tom Wilson,” who has with 
his rifle shot 150 bears, while his son has a good number 
to his credit, the son’s wife also having shot several. 

This seems to be a very good season for large game in 
this State, and it will really pay sportsmen to visit the 
mountain and eastern counties after bear and deer. 
Waynesville, in the mountain region, is a good point to 
start from; while Newberne, Morehead City, and Wil- 
mington are good points in the east. 

By reason of their courtesy to the son of the late Ed- 
mund S. Heath, of Newark, N. J., the Messrs. Dortch, 
well known and delightful sportsmen of Goldsboro, N. C., 
have received bequests amounting to $11,000. This 
Dortch family is well known in this State, not only for 
being good shots but for breeding good dogs; in fact, 
typical Southern gentlemen sportsmen. Charles Heath, 
who was their personal friend, visited them each winter 
until he died. Until two years ago he hunted every 
season with them, but when he returned his health was 
poor. He came South in an endeavor to recuperate, and 
went to their home, where he was just the same as a 
member of their own family, a dear friend to them, and 
greatly liked by all the people. He died suddenly, and 
these gentlemen went with the remains to his New Jersey 
home. His grateful father never forgot their loving kind- 
ness to his son, in health and in sickness. 

Frep. A. OLpDs. 

Kinston, N. C., Nov. 11.—Quail shooting in this sec- 
tion is better this season than we have had in several 
years; in fact, all game known to this section is more 
plentiful than heretofore. A good many birds were left 
from last season to raise from, and we had a very favor- 
able spring and summer for their raising, it being very 
dry about the time they were hatched, and not too much 

rain at any time till the young birds could fly. People are 

also more particular about keeping their dogs shut up. 
Loose dogs do more damage two months in the spring of 
the year than all of the shooters do in the five months of 
shooting season. I, M. Tutt. 


Tiger Nights in China. 


From the South China Weekly Post. 


THERE is no dearth of tiger stories in South China. 
but it does not often occur that a more interesting 
authentic yarn comes to hand than the tale of the hunt 
which has lately taken place at Yik Ma, a village not 
half an hour’s ride from Pakhoi. 

Three weeks ago news was brought in that a pair 
of tigers had taken possession of the cover near the 
village, and during the evenings and nights paraded the 
street and held up the villagers, levying toll on pigs 
and dogs, and, it was said, children. 

Two of the foreign sportsmen immediately made 
Yik Ma their headquarters, and found the paddy-fields 
in the vicinity trodden by the beasts, and the inhabi- 
tants in a state of panic. Previous to their arrival, a 
beat had been organized by the natives, the result be- 
ing simply that one was badly mauled and the tigers in 
status quo. 

At the time, July 25, the moon was nearly full, and 
the foreigners tried the easiest method of bagging the 
tigers, sitting over a pig at night. They were en- 
sconsed in a tree for some hours, and found it a 
method necessitating more patience than the average 
man possesses. The tree was the abode of more ants 
than they had imagined were contained in the whole 
province. Mosquitoes were in myriads and very 
hungry to boot, smoking was strictly prohibited, and 
talking not tolerated; and after an hour, cramp as- 
sailed them in every limb. Moreover, piggy, more 
philosophic than the tiger slayers, went to sleep. One 
of our friends, who shall be called B. in this narrative, 
with more courage, perhaps, than discretion, came down 
and prodded him to a sense of his duty, till the welkin 
rang. B. had just reached the foot of the tree, and 
it was very difficult to climb, when A. noticed, in the 
very poor light which the clouded moon afforded, a 
huge dark mass noiselessly detach itself from the cover 
—some forty yards away—and come swiftly toward the 
tree, piggy and B., who were all in his line. With a 
word of warning to B., who could not see the tiger, 
he fired several times after the first shot, more with 
the idea of frightening off the tiger from B. than of 
wounding him. Within three seconds or so tiger had 
retired, with piggy, who, after the first squeal of terror, 
lapsed into silence, whether of fear or death it is im- 
possible to say. It was so dark at the moment that 
little could be seen; the beast was a grand old fellow, 
but his motions were so snaky, and the light so bad, 
that it is no wonder that he was missed. A curious 
fact is that he deliberately seized and carried off the 
pig in the face of a rapid fire. 

The sportsmen went home sadly. On the next day, 
a beat of the surrounding cover was made, but no 
tiger was seen, the bushes were very dense, and the 
beaters terrified and lazy. It is next to impossible to 
make them keep line or go well into cover. The army 
presented a grotesque appearance, every weapon im- 
aginable being carried, even an executioner’s sword 
and the dummy pikes and halberts usually seen in 
front of yamens; gongs and kerosene tins being beaten 
as an accompaniment to the deafening howls of the 
mob. 

On returning to the rest-house the tiger was reported 
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to have been seen lying in a sweet potato field outside 
the house during the beat, and sure enough, there were 
his tracks. 

Night after night the two sat up in various trees 
over dogs, pigs and goats, but, although the tiger was 
seen on several occasions at some distance, no shot 
was possible. On one occasion fresh tracks were found 
in the morning, showing that he had come straight up 
from behind in the shadow to the tree in which the 
two sportsmen were presumably asleep, and had stayed 
there within a very few feet; and, probably, there was 
a smile on the face of the tiger. 

This was a very big male, and must have been nearly, 
if not quite, ten feet from tip to tip. He was obviously 
not accustomed to be crossed, and prowled at first 
very openly by day and night. He avoided Europeans, 
but paid little attention to the natives who frequently 
met him. He did not seem to be a confirmed man- 
eater, as he had had many chances of carrying off the 
villagers. 

After a few days he became very wary; wherever the 
sportsmen sat up, tracks were found somewhere else, 
and frequently the pad-marks were so fresh that he 
must have been about a few minutes before they were 
seen. On one occasion they watched till sunset and 
went home for dinner, intending to return when the 
moon rose, leaving heavy impedimenta, spare rifles, 
ropes, etc., under guard of a shikar in the tree. Hardly 
were they out of sight when Mr. Tiger appeared, and 
the coolie fired and missed him. 

Meanwhile the tracks became more numerous and of 
various sizes till it was quite evident that there were 
at least four or five tigers in the neighborhood, two 
being cubs, and one apparently a medium-sized tigress. 
On Sunday, Aug. 7, at dawn, B. was watching in a tree 
alone, when the biggest tiger emerged from cover and 
gave him a fair chance. B. gave him two bullets, and 
he bounded off into cover, leaving traces of blood. 
B. then organized a beat, going through the cover him- 
self at the head, the only possible way of keeping the 
men at all in order. Presently, with a growl, the beast 
turned like lightning from deep cover, and mauled a 
beater slightly, clawing his heel badly; B. followed him 
up, and presently got a broadside shot into his ribs 
at ten feet with a single-shot .44 rifle. 

The tiger luckily did not charge, for on B. turning 
to his carrier for his second rifle, he saw him in full 
flight howling. A. then arrived, and they ascended two 
trees at the extremes of the bit of cover, where the 
tiger obviously was lying. Hardly was he up, when 
B. heard panting underneath him and saw the brute. 
He fired, and the tiger rushed forward with a terrify- 
ing growl right through the bushes under A.’s tree, 
reaching thick cover, where he hid. A. could see a 
section of ribs between the boughs, and lodged a Dum 
Dum bullet where he judged the shoulder to be. The 
wounded beast turned a somersault backward and made 
a convulsive rush back toward B. 

Thinking him finished now, the beaters were called 
back, and he was left awhile to stiffen or die, and 
later B. went into the cover to find him. Hardly had 
he gone twenty yards when a second and smaller tiger 
sprang at him. B. tripped and was helpless, and in 
a moment the brute was biting his legs. He instinc- 
tively drew his legs up to protect his head and neck, 
and succeeded, for after biting his ankles and calves, 
the beast sheered off. B. managed to crawl out of 
cover, and then collapsed after a most marvelous es- 
cape. Whether it was the tigress or a well grown cub, 
it is impossible to say. B. was carried back to Pakhoi 
in great pain; but now, we are pleased to learn, he is 
doing well. He is to be greatly congratulated on such 
a comparatively easy escape from his encounter with 
a beast which could, with one blow, have thoroughly 
avenged the four bullets-in her lord and master. 

The villagers report many stories of these tigers 
within the last few days. It is said that every even- 
ing the wounded old male drags himself on his fore- 
paws to some stream or other to drink, bleeding and 
partly paralyzed. Moreover, six tigers are now seen, 
some of them foraging for their wounded father, whom, 
the Chinese say, they actually have been seen to drag 
to and from the water. On the oth inst. no less than 
three parties of foreigners were waiting in trees in the 
vicinity, but did not see any tiger, though the villagers 
say that next morning two, one wounded and another, 
came to water. While the former drank, the other 
stayed on a small hill hard by, watching, eventually 
chasing a woman who passed, but doing her no harm, 
returning to his drinking friend, and they disappeared 
together in to cover. 

The vitality of this tiger is marvelous. He is bleed- 
ing continually, carries four or five bullets and howls 
with pain at night. The villagers’ stories are to be 
taken not too literally, but it seems extraordinary that 
a small village so close to Pakhoi should be infested 
with these brutes. 

The nature of the country presents great diffi- 
culty for their extinction, as the cover, though not 
large, is very dense, in some places almost impene- 
trable and straggling in many directions. Beating is 
almost impossible, accidents being almost inevitable 
owing to the lack of pluck and discipline in the men 
which can be employed; but we hope greatly that one 
day soon the tigers will be bagged. The accident and 
the pluck which occasioned it have made every one 
eager for vengeance. 


Currituck Duck Shooting. 


Reports of the duck shooting at the opening of the 

season on Currituck Sound indicate an abundance of 
birds. Feed is abundant, and already the ducks and geese 
have made their appearance in large numbers. It is 
tinderstood that at the Narrows Island Club, where six 
members were present, the first day’s shooting yielded 
146 birds, and the second day 193. Geese, as usual in that 
favored wintering ground, are very plenty. 
* It seems altogether probable that the results of the 
abolition of spring duck shooting over a considerable 
portion of Canada and the northern. United States are 
already being felt, and in the course of a few years the 
observance of the law may result in a great increase in 
the number of birds. ae 


InjNew: England. 


Boston, Nov. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
regular November meeting of the State Association was 
held on Thursday evening, November 10, with President 
Hinman in the chair. There was a good attendance, and 
twelve new members were elected. A vote of thanks was 
tendered Messrs. C. W. Dimick and O. R. Dickey for the 
assistance rendered by them last spring in obtaining and 
distributing quail. A nominating committee, of which the 
librarian, Dr. E. W. Branigan, is chairman, was named 
by the president to present a list of officers for the com- 
ing year at the December meeting and which will come 
up for final action on the second Wednesday in January, 
the date of the annual meeting. 

Several members spoke of the scarcity of quail and 
partridges in their respective localities. Ex-President 
Reed, recently returned from Princeton, tells me he saw 
very few birds, securing only a few woodcock. In that 
section the ruffed grouse are almost extinct. Mr. A. B. 
F. Kinney says a similar condition exists in the whole 
region about Worcester. Mr. Herbert E. Tuck, of 
Haverhill, reports that he has been out but did not take 
his gun; instead he took a camera with his dog. Most of 
the gunners there, he says, are exercising praiseworthy 
restraint, but “of course we have a few that would shoot 
the last bird if they could, and they are of the kind that 
would not give a cent toward restocking, and then will 
kick because the birds are all gone.” He reports that 
some of the quail have bred this season and a “few flocks 
are seen.” His friends who have been in the brush say 
partridges are scarce. He has done some hunting in 
New Hampshire, but did not find birds numerous there. 
I hope soon to secure information regarding conditions 
in the western part of our State. 

Messrs. Dimick and Dickey returned a week ago from 
the east central part of Vermont, where they were out 
for a couple of days and did not meet with their usual 
success. From Maine come many reports of excellent 
bird shooting. One friend, just back from Nova Scotia, 
says “We got a good number of birds, but had to work 
hard for them, some of the time wading in water several 
inches deep.” Three Hyde Park sportsmen who have a 
stand a few miles out got ten out of a flock of twelve 
geese. 

The Vermont Legislature at last accounts were still 
wrestling with the deer question, some members working 
to abolish the open season, others to shorten it one-half— 
te five days. One member characterizes the deer shooting 
of this season as merely “a slaughter of pet animals” that 
had become a part of the farm stock as much so as the 
cattle. He calls it unmanly slaughter, declaring there is 
room for “ten times their present number” without caus- 
ing material damage to offset the charm which their 
presence gives our State. 

Last Monday was the banner day for game receipts at 
Bangor—137 deer, 8 moose and 4 bears (and a few more 
expected by a later train). E. D. Atherton, of Boston, 
got one of the moose, and John J. Warner, also of Bos- 
ton, secured one of the bears. Thirty heads went to 
Bangor and Portland taxidermists for mounting. Fully 
half the total were killed by Maine hunters. The receipts 
on Friday, November 11, were 84 deer, 3 moose, and 1 
bear. C. E. Vitter and another New York hunter, and 
one from Portland got moose. Half a dozen Boston men 
secured deer, among them W. A. Washburn and W. E. 
Wyman. A host of hunters are now on their way into 
the woods to be on hand when the snow comes to enable 
them to track the deer. Up to Friday night the Bangor 
receipts for the week were 494 deer and 19 moose, as 
against 670 deer and 20 moose in the corresponding time 
of 1903. An albino deer has been shot by Mr. Hedge, of 
Plymouth, near Eustis. Isaac Taylor, of Taunton, killed 
a loup cervier near Spotted Mountain. CENTRAL. 





Ms. Hallock is Out. 


PLAINFIELD, Mass., Nov. 11.—I sold my only gun a day 
or two ago, and went out of business. It was a 2-shoot 
12 gauge “Bill Golcher” hammer gun, bought in St. Paul 
in 1880, and has done good service in a great part of the 
United States and Canada. I never moved anywhere 
across country without it. My last shot was fired October 
3 at a swinging target. Lieutenant Butler, of the Sons 
of Veterans Camp here in Plainfield, who purchased the 
yun, says it is a very good pattern of No. 7 shot evenly 
distributed. The distance of target from firing point was 
50 yards. That lets me out of the tournament at 70 
years of age with a tall feather, _, as I never was 
a crackerjack, don’t you know. used to have quite a 
variety of shooting irons when I was in my prime, but 
the arsenal was disbanded quite a while ago, and Bill 
Golcher has been my only companion since. 

CHARLES HALLOCK. 





Where do the Little Ones Make Tracks? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While not a hunter of the deer, yet I have frequent 
occasion to invade the haunts of Cervus virginianus in 
search of the “small deer” of our fauna, in which I am 
somewhat interested. These trips are usually made in the 
company of a learned friend well versed in the ways of 
our larger mammalia, and we not infrequently run across 
deer signs, and the accompanying track of what is un- 
hesitatingly pronounced that of a buck—a big buck. So, 
too, I hear now and then of neighbors or acquaintances 
seeing the track of a “big buck.” True ’tis that the tracks 
it has been my privilege to see do look big; and I find 
it no difficult task to descry in the mind’s eye a lordly 
buck, adorned with a pair of regal antlers, proudly borne 
aloft as he pursues his stately, yet no doubt alert, way 
through the forest glens and upland meadows. Nilly- 
willy, the resonant lines from Sir Walter surge to mind, 


“The stag at eve had drunk his fill,” 


as we follow for a few rods along the trail writ plain in 
the ruck of autumn leaves turned slightly awry by the 
long dangling toes, punctured here and there by deep- 
sunk hoof marks which seem ever to just graze the pros- 
trate twigs which would crackle as ay break were he 
to step on and not beyond them. My friend finds it no 


difficult matter to follow in his wake on such a tell-tale 
trail for great distances. 

But what I am driving at is, where, oh, where do the 
deer which are not “big bucks” walk abroad? I am fully 
aware that the deer family is not composed wholly of 
these stately lords of the harem, and that somewhere in 
the dark recesses of the forest dwell the coy does, spry 
spikes and shy fawns. And yet it has never been my for- 
tune to have pointed out to me the trailing track of one 
of these lesser ones. From a nearer view I know some- 
thing of the biggest fish and why he inevitably gets away, 
and can readily make allowance for the “big buck” that 
the huntsman hit though it got away by reason of a de- 
fective shell or through being a mile or so distant when 
the shot offered. But for the life of me I am still un- 
able to fathom the mystery as to where the cunning does, 
the frisky young spikes, and the pretty spotted fawns 
walk when they go a-feeding or an airing. Will some 
mighty Nimrod from among your gentle readers, better 
versed in the wiles and the ways of the woods, rise to 
explain why ’tis only the tracks of the big bucks that we 


see? WILLIAM WALTERS CHAMPION. 
Wit.iamsport, November. 





The Government’s Importation of 





Camels. 
From the Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 


BY CHARLES C. CARROLL, A.M. 


In the early “’50s” the Government was sorely beset 
with difficulties in protecting the vast frontiers of the 
country from ravages of hostile Indians. The transpor- 
tation of men and supplies over the great reaches of 
plain, mountain and desert that stretched between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific coast was a problem 
that swallowed liberal appropriations of money and used 
up thousands of mules, and was in the end so poorly 
solved as to chafe and fret the spirits of successive com- 
manders. The roving Indian, with his agile pony that 
enabled him to make deadly swoops on isolated settle- 
ments and escape with ease, was a continual nightmare 
to the War Department; while the unprotected con- 
dition of the Pacific coast, so remote and so painful 
of access, disturbed it no less. Under these circum- 
stances it occurred to the military officials that the use 
of the camel might at least aid them in performing the 
difficult duties of protecting the expanding frontier and 
keeping open a line of communication between the 
Mississippi and the coast. 


The idea of translating this old servant of mankind 
from the East into America was not a new one. After 
the conquest of South America by the Spaniards, it 
is recorded that Juan de Reineza, a Biscayan, made an 
attempt to introduce camels into Peru, and toward the 
end of the sixteenth century camels were seen near the 
foot of the Andes by José Acosta, the Spanish mission- 
ary and writer. But the animals were not looked on with 


favor by the ruling Spaniards, and they dwindled away. 
In 1701 a vessel, probably a slave trader, brought some 


camels from Guinea to Virginia, but no record remains 
of the enterprise except that it failed. In the early 
times camels were brought also to Jamaica and em- 
ployed there with success until a small insect, called 
the “chiqua,” so we are told, got into their feet and 


ended their usefulness. 

Maj. George H. Crosman was the first of our military 
men to consider and advocate the use of the animal 
for military purposes in this country, the transporta- 
tion difficulties of our stubborn Indian war in Florida 
convincing him that camels might be used with effect. 
He made a study of the subject, and about 1836 brought 
it to the attention of the authorities. His ideas were taken 
up by Maj. Henry C. Wayne, whose studies on the sub- 
ject were more complete, and who, as early as 1848, 
suggested to the War Department and to members of 
Congress the plan of a Government importation. At 
about the same time Jefferson Davis, then a United 
States Senator from Mississippi, was impressed with 
the desirability of trying the animals, and, as chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, labored until he 
left the Senate (in 1851) to secure some practical test 
by the Government. 

The suggestion that camels be used in this country 
for travel, for carrying the mails, and for transporting 
supplies is frequently met with in the newspapers of 
the ‘‘’40s.” These suggestions were made both by 
tourists from other countries, surprised at the wide 
extent of our territory, and by observant Americans 
who had traveled in the Orient and had become ac- 
quainted with the universal use of the animal through- 
out all of the eastern countries. 

John Russell Bartlett, who was appointed in 1850 by 
President Taylor as a commissioner to run the bound- 
ary between this country and Mexico, on making the 
report of his three years’ service in that work, strongly 
urged that camels be employed by the Government in 
the Southwest. At about this time, too, Prof. George 
P. Marsh, the philologist and diplomat, who served this 
country as minister to Turkey and to Italy, published 
an instructive book on the camel “considered with ref- 
erence to his introduction into the United States,” 
taking the ground that an energetic attempt to import 
and use these animals could not but result in success. 

In the winter of 1852-53 the proposition was made 
to the Committee on Military Affairs in the Senate to 
authorize the Secretary of War to import thirty camels 
and ten dromedaries, together with ten Arabs to look 
after them, the proposal being supported by a paper 
of some length by Mr. George R. Gliddon, the arche- 
ologist, who had lived twenty-eight years in the Levant, 
and was, during eight years of that time, United States 
Consul at Cairo. No measures were taken, however, 
by that Congress to provide for the importation. 

When, in 1853, Jefferson Davis became Secretary of 
War in the Cabinet of President Pierce, he came more 
intimately into contact with the troubles of military 
ttansportation in our great West, and resolved to give 
the camel an opportunity to lessen these difficulties. 
Major Wayne was asked to prepare some remarks on 
the subject, to be used as the basis of an yr to Con- 
gress, and he wrote a paper in favor of the project, 
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This paper was liberally drawn upon by the Secretary 
when he submitted his annual report and recommen- 
dations in December, 1853. This report, which. was 
transmitted with the President’s message to Congress, 
aroused a good deal of interest on account of the gen- 
eral belief that something could be accomplished with 
camels in this country. After reciting the dangers of 
the slow transportation between the East and the West, 
and giving in detail the results of an exploration which 
had been ordered by Congress for the purpose of locat- 
ing the best route for a proposed transcontinental rail- 
way, Secretary Davis said that even such a railway, if 
built, would but partly remove the difficulty. It would 
serve to transport troops and to supply depots along 
the route and at the extremity of the line, but there 
would still be vast reaches in the interior too remote 
from its depots materially to feel its effect. “On the 
older continents,” he continued, “in regions reaching 
from the torrid to the frozen zones, embracing arid 
plains and precipitous mountains covered with snow, 
camels are used with the best results.” They carry all 
the commerce of central Asia, and have been used from 
the mountains of Circassia to the plains of India to 
transmit dispatches, draw ordnance, and as a substitute 
for dragoon horses. The example is cited of Napoleon 
who, by the use of the dromedary in his Egyptian 
campaigns, subdued the Arabs, a race “whose habits 
and country were very similar to those of the mounted 
Indians of our western plains.” Mr. Davis, therefore, 
believed that the dromedary would supply a want in the 
way of carryiny expresses, making reconnaissance, and 
moving troops rapidly across country; and he recom- 
mended that “necessary provision be made for the in- 
troduction of a sufficient number of both varieties of 
this animal to test its value and adaptation to our 
country and our service.” ; 

The Secretary's recommendation did not bring re- 
sults from that Congress, but it served to encourage 
those who believed that the camel would prove useful 
as a beast of burden in the United States, and a com- 
pany was formed in New York, under a liberal charter 
from the Legislature of that State, with the announced 
objects of importing and developing a number of camels 
of different kinds and of employing them in transpor- 
tation in the West. The organization was styled “The 
American Camel Company,” and its officers were 
William G. King, Charles W. Webber and Edward 
Magouran, the last an enthusiast on the subject. ; 

In his report of December, 1854, Secretary Davis, 
after again calling attention to the great sums expended 
for the transportation of men and supplies, said, “I 
again invite attention to the advantages to be antici- 
pated from the use of camels and dromedaries for mili- 
tary purposes, and, for reasons set forth in my last 
annual report, recommend that appropriation be made 
to introduce a number of the several varieties of this 
animal to test their adaptation to our country.” The 
committee that prepared the annual army appropriation 
bill seemed still skeptical, for the bill came to the 
Senate with no provisions for camels. In this body 
an amendment proposed by Senator Shields, of Illinois, 
was attached, appropriating $30,000 “to be expended 
under the direction of the War Department in the pur- 
chase and importation of camels and dromedaries to 
be employed for military purposes.” In the House the 
proposition had for its sponsors Mr. Phelps, of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. James A. McDougall, of California, the 
latter venturing the prediction that the results of the 
experiment would “prove invaluable to the country.” 
After the usual vicissitudes of amendments to appropri- 
ation bills, this proposition became a law in March, 
1855. 

Secretary Davis lost no time in beginning what he 
evidently expected to prove a most successful and far- 
reaching experiment. In May he directed Major Wayne 
to proceed to the Levant, stopping in England and 
France for the purpose of interviewing military men 
in those countries in regard to the camel and its uses 
in war. The Secretary of the Navy placed at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Davis the storeship Supply, with her crew, 
under the command of Lieut. David D. Porter (after- 
ward Admiral Porter), for the purpose of transporting 
the animals to this country. It was supposed that the 
climate of Texas would more nearly furnish such con- 
ditions as the camels were accustomed to, and it was 
accordingly ordered that they should be landed at the 
most convenient point in that State. 

Major Wayne arrived in England in June, 1855. After 
inspecting the show camels at the zoological gardens in 
London and interviewing scientists and military men, 
he went to Paris, where he pursued the same course, 
obtaining considerable valuable information. He joined 
Lieutenant Porter and the Supply at Spezzia, Italy, 
June 24. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Porter, having discharged 
his cargo of supplies for our Mediterranean squadron, 
and entering heartily into the spirit of the camel en- 
terprise, had visited the farm of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, near Pisa, where camels had been bred and 
used for two hundred years. The original stock had 
come from Egypt, and a sufficient number were kept 
by the Tuscan ruler to perform the work of 1,000 horses. 
The animals were found to be performing hard work 
daily, being forced to carry loads as high as 1,300 
pounds each, and toiling from sunrise to sunset. Des- 
pite this arduous service, they were badly treated by 
unappreciative keepers; were forced to obtain their 
entire subsistence by their own gleanings from nearly 
barren tracts of land covered with stunted pines and 
scanty grass, and were never housed, although the 
climate was hot in summer and cold in winter. The 
number was limited. 

In order that they might be able personally to study / 
the animals, ascertain how the voyage would be likely »| 


to affect them, and how the arrangement they had made Vi 


for embarking and stabling would work, Major Wayne ; 
and Lieutenant Porter determined to secure one camel 
at the first opportunity. They accordingly sailed 
directly for Tunis, where early in August they bought 
their first animal. Upon applying for a permit to bring 
it off, the Bey of Tunis graciously presented to the 
United States through them two other camels—one, 
at least, a fine animal, that subsequently became the 
veteran of the herd and proved himself a sturdy sailor, 
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for he accompanied the ship for over 10,000 miles and 
was landed in good health on American soil nine months 
after his embarkation. 

The voyage was resumed and Constantinople reached 
early in October. From this city the officers, leaving 
the ship, made a side trip to Balaklava, in the Crimea, 
to learn what they could about the camels that were 
used in the Crimean war. The English quartermaster 
gave them an opportunity of inspecting the animals in 
the possession of the English, and they gained much 
information which they regarded as pertinent and valu- 
able. They were told that in the conquest of Sind 
some 25,000 camels had been used by Gen. Sir Charles 
Napfer, an unusually acute student of transportation 
problems; and so satisfactory had they proved in the 
Crimea that the numbers on hand at Balaklava were to 
be increased for the next campaign. Here the Arabian,* 
or one-humped, camel was used almost exclusively. The 
average load was 600 pounds, carried twenty-five to 
thirty miles a day. A corps of 1,000 men mounted on 
500 camels had rendered most effective service under 
General Napier. It was often marched seventy miles in 
twelve hours. On arriving at the desired point, the 
camels were left with the keepers and 500 men operated 
as infantry, the camels, kneeling and hobbled in a hol- 
low square, even serving as a breastwork in case of 
necessity. The Bactrian, or two-humped, camel also 
was found at Balaklava, but, though stronger and 
heavier than the Arabian, was not so much used be- 
cause of the difficulty of placing the load over his two 
humps and because slower in pace. Both officers were 
enthusiastic over what they saw and heard of the 
camel in the Crimea, Lieutenant Porter declaring that 
in the United States, at any point south of 36 degrees 
(about the latitude of Raleigh, N. C.), the camel would 
be fostered with the greatest care, and that its value 
there for labor would be much greater than that of 
the horse. He expressed the hope that he might see 
the day when every southern planter would be using 
the camel extensively, and he thought this not im- 
probable, as a good work animal might then be imported 
from Smyrna for about $300. 

Two of the three camels procured at Tunis had shown 
symptoms of the itch; and, as it was feared that they 
might infect the ship with the disease, they were sold. 
Their lazy life on the vessel, coupled with good care and 
abundant food, had so fattened them that there was no 
trouble in finding a Turkish butcher, whose bid of $44 
for the two was accepted. The Sultan, professing great 
interest in the experiment of our Government, offered 
to present four of his finest animals, but, as they had 
to be fetched from Asia, our officers deemed it im- 
prudent to wait. Persia had been thought to be the 
best place to procure fine camels, but it was now so late 
in the season that the mountain passes were filled with 
snow and ice, and a trip to that distant country would 
have been difficult, if not impossible. So the Supply 
was headed for Egypt, arriving at Alexandria in Decem- 
ber. Major Wayne journeyed on to Cairo, where he 
purposed buying twenty dromedaries. An unexpected 
obstacle was encountered in the “custom of the coun- 
try.” In order to avoid having all his good camels and 
horses sent out of his domain to supply the wants of 
the Eastern war, the viceroy had made a law that no 
animal of any kind should be exported, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he was prevailed upon to 
issue a permit, first for the exportation of two camels, 
then for ten. The last concession came too late, how- 
ever, as, wearying of the slow processes of oriental 
routine (the negotiations being conducted in due form 
through the American consul), Major Wayne had de- 
termined to sail after loading but three camels. But 
now the viceroy himself had become interested in the 
experiment of the United States, and proposed to pre- 
sent the Government with six dromedaries. It seems 
to have been the intention of the ruler to present six 
of his finest beasts, and on learning of the proposed 
gift the major and lieutenant were aroused to the high- 
est pitch of pleased anticipation, particularly as they 
had met with such ill success in their purchases and 
had been so worried by the unforseen rules against ex- 
portation. They expected nothing less than a group 
of lithe-limbed, deep-chested racers of the best blood 
of Oman or Nubia—the flower of the royal herd, with 
pedigrees reaching back toward the beginnings of re- 
corded time. After a week of impatient waiting, they 
were informed that the present of the potentate was in 
readiness in the palace yard, and, upon going to embark 
it, their chagrin was severe when, instead of the swift, 
well-kept dromedaries of the desert, they found a 
wretched half dozen of the commonest street camels of 
Alexandria, their hanging heads showing the spirit 
broken by ill usage, half denuded of hair by the itch, 
and loathsome from disease. Liutenant Porter spurned 
the gift and took little pains to conceal his disgust. 
The viceroy’s minister was informed of the miscarriage 
of his master’s well-intended liberality, and the blame 
was laid on the rascally subordinates to whom the 
selection of the present had been intrusted; and, after 
another week of waiting, six fairly good camels were 
forthcoming. Thus, when the Supply sailed on Jan. 
22, 1856, she had on board nine dromedaries and the 
Tunis camel. 

Our officers reached Smyrna Jan. 30, and, by having 
sent in advance Mr. Gwynn H. Heap, they were able 


- to assemble rapidly the remainder of their shipment 


and prepare pack saddles and covers. This latter item 
was carefully attended to, as it was certain that prop- 
erly fitting saddles could not be obtained in the United 
States. Mr. Heap’s acquaintance with the languages 
and customs of the east, gained while serving as vice- 
consul at Tunis, enabled him to purchase the animals 
to the best advantage. Those he brought to Smyrna 


*The natural historians have generally designated the two- 
humped cnimal of this genus as the camel and the one-humped as 
the dromedary. After a careful study and observation in the 
home of the animal, Major Wayne disregarded this classification, 
and speaks of it as of two distinct species—the Bactrian and the 
Arabian. The Bactrian has two humps; it came originally. from 
Bactria and is now found more generally in Tartary and the north- 
ern parts of Cen . The Arabian has but one hump and is 
t frabia, Persia, Asie Mince, and India. The 

rom mas, @ runner) is simply.a. swift courser, 
or racer, as distinguished from the camel of burden (always, how- 
ever, Arabian, or one-humped. ‘ om 


were bought at various points in the interior, the town 
camel being avoided, as it was generally infected with 


the itch caught from the streets and dirty khans. He 
appears to have paid as low as $100 for at least one 
animal and as high as $400 each for several others, the 
average price being about $250. No such fancy price 
as $1, to $2,000 for a single animal were paid, al- 
though the idea was prevalent at the time in this coun- 
try that the camels had cost the Government about 
$2,000 each. The prices, indeed, were found to vary, as 
do those of horses, according to breeding, size, training 
and soundness ranging from $15 to $1,000 and over. 
A sound burden camel capable of carrying from 400 to 
600 pounds could be bought at $50 to $130, a drome- 
dary at $45 to $1,000, the common stock bringing $45 
to $150, and the swifter, pure-bred animals from $150 
up. A good Tuilu, or Maya, brought $200, while two- 
humped Bactrian breeders sold at $300 to $600 

Lieutenant Porter solved, with his customary intelli- 
gence, the problem of loading the camels into the 
ship. He built first a boat twenty feet long and seven 
feet wide, flat-bottomed so that it would easily slide 
up on the beach. He then constructed the “camel 
car,” very strongly made and bound with iron, with 
a door at each end, and shaped to fit snugly into the 
boat. The camel was coaxed into the car, or, if he 
withstood coaxing and refused to enter, ten sailors with 
a block and tackle forced him in. The car, mounted on 
trucks, was then rolled down the beach and into the 
boat. The car weighed 1,000 pounds and by means of 
it the animals, averaging in weight 1,400 pounds, but 
going as high as 2,000 pounds, were loaded into the 
ship at the rate of one each half hour. 

The home voyage was begun Feb. 15, 1856, with 
thirty-three animals, as follows: Nine dromedaries, or 
runners, twenty-three camels of burden and one calf. 
Among them were two Bactrian males (two-humped) 
for use in breeding with the Arabian female. The off- 
spring, called a “booghdee” (male Tuilu and female 
Maya), is always one-humped and much heavier than 
the pure Arabian and on this account is greatly prized 
as a burden-carrying animal. Mr. Heap had picked up 
a fine Tuilu, an enormous fellow 7 feet 5 inches in 
height, 10 feet long, 9 feet 9 inches in girth, and weigh- 
ing when in good condition 2,000 pounds. Lieutenant 
Porter was obliged to cut a hole in the floor of the 
deck which served as the ceiling of the camel stable in 
order to accommodate this Tuilu’s hump. Seven males 
were included in the load, the remainder being females, 
not counting the booghdee, which will not breed. 

It was an interesting voyage home. The staunch 
little sailing craft met the most tremendous gales in 
the Mediterranean and was buffeted by unusually heavy 
weather during most of her trip across the Atlantic. 
It was often necessary, in order that they might not be 
injured by the tossing of the sea during the more violent 
storms, to tie the camels down in the position they as- 
sume when kneeling to receive their burdens, which 
posture they held for days at a time, eating and drink- 
ing much as usual and suffering no harm beyond a 
temporary stiffening of the joints. 

The camels occupied a huge stable between decks. 
A thoughtful contrivance was a covered structure 60 
feet long, 12 feet wide, and 10 feet high. Along the 
sides of this were placed at frequent intervals large 
portholes fitted with glass windows and heavy shutters. 
A hatch was provided in the top so as to let the ani- 
mals down to their deck, and this aperture, being so 
far above the upper deck, could be kept open even 
during storms when it was necessary to close the port- 
holes. Thus fresh air was assured in all kinds of 
weather—a very important matter on shipboard. 

The success of this part of the experiment was due 
to the sagacity and watchfulness of Lieutenant Porter, 
who reduced the care of the animals to a military basis. 
He promulgated a set of “rules and regulations for the 
camel deck,” requiring, among other things, that one 
person should always be on watch; the camels to be 
fed and watered every day at 3 o'clock precicely; the 
females having young to be fed and watered, in addi- 
tion, at 7 o’clock in the morning; the deck never to 
be wet except by order; the hayracks to be filled every 
two days, and the amount of food to be kept account 
of; the camels never to be struck with anything but 
the flat of the hand; their beds to be littered down hefore 
sunset; each camel to be curried and brushed half an 
hour every day and their feet and legs to be weil rupbed; 
their feet to be cleaned with soap and water twice a 
week ; particular care to be observed in putting hay under 
their knees and haunches when they lie down; “the 
least thing the matter with an animal to be reported at 
once.” The strictest cleanliness was exacted, the stalls 
being cleaned daily, and frequently witewashed. The 
daily ration of food consisted of a gallon of oats, ten 
pounds of hay, and a gallon of water to each animal, this 
being varied by occasional portions of crushed pease 
or barley made into dough ball; salt was served once 
a week. The animals got along very well on this 
regimen, although their natural diet consists of the 
leaves and tender branches of all kinds of trees and 
shrubs, while they have a special fondness for dried 
bushes of a bitter and astringent flavor and seem to 
consider prickly and thorny vegetation a dainty. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Anticosti Island, Anticosti. 


IT was in 1895 that the island of Anticosti was pur- 
chased by Mr. Henry Menier, the great French manu- 
facturer, from the syndicate which had for some time 
owned it, the price paid being $160,000. The island is 
130 miles long by about 27 miles wide, and is thus larger 
than Long Island in New York State. It was then with- 
out human inhabitants except at one place, Fox Bay; the 
few people residing there supporting themselves by trap- 
ping and fishing. The waters about the island abound in 
fish, and produce the best lobsters in America. 

Previous to the purchase by Mr. Menier, little was 
known of the interior of the island. Much had been writ- 
ten concerning it, but those who told the stories relied 
more on their imagination than on precise information 
for the material which they gave the public. As a matter 
of fact no large mammals, except the black bear, are 
found on the island; neither moose, caribou, nor* even 
beaver existed there at the time of the purchase. There 
are no wolves nor lynxes. 


After Mr. Menier first bought the island he had some 
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trouble with the colonists, who declined to accept him 
as ruler. Before long, however, this difficulty was 
smoothed away, the malcontents removed, and other 
colonists brought in. On purchasing the island, Mr. 
Menier naturally desired to learn what its material con- 
dition was, and what it produced. With this in view, 
he engaged as medical officer for the island, Dr. Joseph 
Schmitt, a naturalist in close touch with some of the 
most eminent scientific men of France. From his pen has 
recently appeared a monograph of the Island of Anti- 
costi, giving us much reliable information about that in- 
accessible land. The paper, which is fully illustrated, is 
in French, covers nearly 400 pages, and has many maps 
and diagrams. 

It is divided into five parts, of which the first, follow- 


ing an introduction, deals with the geography; history, 
meteorology and climate, and the second with the 
geology and paleontology. The third part is botanical, 
and the fourth deals with the zoology, from protozoan 
up to mammals, with a page or two on anthropology. 
The fifth part tells very briefly of the treatment of cer- 
tain diseases in men and animals, of the possibilities of 
agriculture, the resources of the island, and certain 
conclusions. 

The part dealing with the zoology will chiefly interest 
our readers, many of whom will be surprised to learn of 
the great paucity of mammalian life on the island. The 
black bear, the otter, the marten and the fox are the sole 
land mammals noted, except two or three mice. Of 
marine mammals, on the other hand, there are many— 


seals, whales, and dolphins. The walrus is entered in the 
list, but appears to be only a memory, since it seems to 
have quite disappeared. 

Agriculture is undoubtedly possible in Anticosti, where 
wheat, oats, barley and potatoes appear to grow and 
ripen. 

Mr, Menier purchased the island for a game preserve, 
and it is said that red deer, caribou and moose have 
been turned out there, as well as beaver, and that all of 
these are doing well. Silver foxes occur, and some of 
them confined in a large park are breeding with results 
that seem to be satisfactory. Mr. Menier is looking care- 
fully after the well being of the fur-bearing animals, not 
less than of the game, and it is reported that fur is 
increasing. 
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Fish and Fishing. 


Arctic Salmon and Whales. 


VALUABLE contributions to the comparatively limited 
knowledge respecting the salmonide of the far north, 
are believed to have been brought back by the members of 
the recently returned Canadian expedition to the Arctic 
Ocean, whose reports upon the natural history of the 
regions visited by them are awaited with no small de- 
gree of interest. While scarcely anything of importance 
has thus far been given out by members of the party 
in advance of the publication of their official reports, 
Mr. A. P. Low, of the Dominion Geological Survey, 
reports a large decrease in the whaling industry in 
Hudson Bay, but declares that a splendid industry might 
be established in canning Arctic salmon. The rivers, he 
says, still fairly swarm with these fish, which, while 
not as good as the Atlantic catch, are of a much better 
quality than the British Columbia product. 


Good Fall Fishtog in Northern Ontario. 


Mr. L. O. Armstrong, tourist agent of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, has just returned home from a trip 
through the French River district of Ontario. He left 
the railway at Wahnapitei station, and thence descended 
the river ‘of that name until he reached the French 
River. In this district, which is to be opened up by 
the Toronto-Sudbury branch of the C. P. R., Mr. Arm- 
strong says that there is a larger acreage of good fish- 
ing water within reasonable access than anywhere else 
in Canada. None of these waters have ever been netted 
or dynamited, and it is gratifying to know that every- 
thing that is possible is being done by the railway 
authorities to prevent the undue destruction of fish life 
in this important district. Mr. Armstrong got any 
number of bass averaging four pounds, some mas- 
kinongé averaging twenty-three pounds, and some doré 
averaging seven pounds. 


The Sea Trout 


During the last summer I was fortunate enough to 
enjoy opportunities for the study of the sea-run trout 
of the Saguenay and some of its tributaries. At times 
they afforded splendid sport, and were as plentiful dur- 
ing portions, at least, of the past season, as the salmon 
were scarce. The wordy war waged by the ichthyolo- 
gists over the proper identification and name of this 
fish appears to be as far as ever it was from a satis- 
factory settlement, but among those who have angled 
for it there is but one opinion as to the excellence of 
both its flesh and its game qualities. So the practical 
disciple of Izaak Walton is equally satisfied with his 
sport among the sea trout, whether the fish be simply 
his old friend, the spotted brook trout, which has grown 
bright and silvery ‘by a prolonged visit to the sea, or 
whether it be, as claimed by some, a distinct variety. 
It may be Salmo trutta, Salmo trutta marina, Salmo im- 
maculatus, bull trout, salmon trout or white trout to the 
ichthyologist. To the angler it may also be either of 
these, but it is pre-eminently, to him, the sea trout, to 
distinguish it from the fish that he takes in brooks and 
lakes far from the sea, as contrasted with this glorious 
silvery denizen of tidal or brackish water. 

When first lifted from the sea, the backs of the white 
trout are of a bluish-green, just the color of the wave, 
and the under part of the fish sparkles like molten silver. 
Soon after the salmon have run up into the rivers on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence, the whole of the 
Gulf along either shore abounds with the smaller fish, 
the individual specimens running from one to seven 
pounds in weight. They proceed up the rivers to spawn, 
though it was formerly supposed that they never as- 
cended into the purely fresh water. This belief was 
undoubtedly strengthened by the fact that they are most 
freely caught either in the salt or brackish water, and 
that they are not always correctly identified when 
taken out of fresh water, because of the striking changes 
in both their form and coloration, produced by even 
a very short sojourn in fresh water. They lose flesh, 
and hence appear longer in shape and become very 
brilliantly colored, with tri-colored fins of black, white 
and scarlet, and numerous bright spots over the body, 
which have simply become visible because of the par- 
tial disappearance of the silvery sheen that veiled them 
when in salt water. This sheen gradually and partially 
disappears in fresh water, as it also does from the 
salmon. i 

Besides ascending the rivers to spawn, there is no 
doubt that the sea trout run into some of them after 
the smelt, upon which they feed, and when these latter 
return to the sea, late in the year, the sea trout again 
follow after them. 

In the lower part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
sea trout fishing commences much earlier than it does 
farther west. us in the bays and harbors of Prince 





Edward Island it is good in June. In these bays and 
along the coasts of the island, the fish are taken with 
a scarlet fly, from a boat under easy sail, with a “mackerel 
breeze,” and often with a “heavy ground swell.” The 
fly skips from wave to wave at the end of thirty yards 
of line, and there should be at least seventy yards more 
on the reel. It is splendid sport, as a strong fish will 
sometimes make a long run and give a good chase down 
the wind. In fact, it is not too much to say that the 
sea trout is the most valuable of the salmonide after 
the Atlantic salmon itself, and neither in beauty of form 
or color, in excellence of flavor, nor yet in sporting 
qualifications do they fall behind even him, notwith- 
standing that they are his inferior in both weight and 
size. Often, too, a very large run of these beautiful 
fish is met, and among other catches on record is one 
of sixteen trout, weighing over eighty pounds, caught 
it! One morning at St. Peter’s Bay, twenty-eight miles 
from Charlottetown, in Prince Edward Island. The 
same angler, with a friend, killed 300 of these fish in 
a single tide. 

Sometimes the sea trout is killed quite out of sight 
of land, by trolling a fly from a sail boat, much in the 
same way as in mackerel or bluefish angling. The trout 
frequently throws itself out of the sea to secure the 
rapidly skipping fly, its beautiful bright sides flashing 
like silver in the sunlight. When struck, it runs with 
sufficient velocity to bring the angler’s heart into his 
mouth, and a hundred yards of line proves little enough, 
at times, to hold him. 

In salt water fishing there is no need whatever to be 
particular about a choice of lure for sea trout. A fly 
is by no means necessary. Any bright artificial bait is 
all that is required, and any particular resemblance to 
known living creatures is apparently superfluous. Keep- 
ing well outside the bar, the angler should trail this 
bait at the end of twenty yards of line, and even more 
of the fish are shy. The spinning and glistening bait 
is apparently, to the trout, gifted with the power of 
escape. The trout is piqued, snaps, and reflects not 
until the hooks are in him, but then the angler must 
be prepared for a rush, beside which that of a pollack 
of the same size is a mere crawl. 

Keeping in view the fact that these frantic efforts are 
the result of fright, the cautious angler knows how to 
let his fish run out to a certain point, when, suddenly 
raising the point of his rod, he brings pressure to bear 
and winds up. Out goes the line again, and the same 
compliments are exchanged, the number of the runs 
depending upon the angler’s skill, and still more on 
the size and condition of the prisoner. The depth at 
which the spinner should work depends largely on the 
weather and general state of the atmosphere and water. 
A fresh breeze, as divers have remarked, will create a 
disturbance among the marine life below, even where 
the water remains perpetually calm; myriads of tiny 
creatures are set in pursuit, and these are the main ob- 
jects of the trout’s pursuit. 

On calm evenings the sand-eels come to the top, 
where also the trout are to be found on the feed. A 
little variation in the number of sinkers used, aided by 
a little judgment and observation on the part of, the 
angler will generally determine the exact position of 
the fish. which are at no time very hard to find, least 
of all when hungry. 

Some of the best sea trout fishing is to be had off 
the mouth of the Cascapedia in the Baie des Chaleurs, 
and in the lower stretches of tidal water in the Moisie, 
the Trinity and the Saguenay rivers. In many of the 
salmon rivers, notwithstanding the sportive character 
ot the sea trout, its rising at the salmon fisher’s flies 
calls down upon it many maledictions, because of the 
disturbance which it creates in the pool in which it may 
be found, spoiling the salmon fishing for some time to 
come. 

Yet when the salmon fishing is dull or the season 
for it has ‘closed, many a good day’s sport is taken in 
salt or brackish water in the lower stretches of the 
salmon rivers by their lessees, for upon a trout or 
grilse rod the sport afforded by a large sea trout is 
iully equal to that experienced in killing a salmon on 


a salmon rod. 
On the Saguenay. 


On no other trout water in the world, perhaps, is 
there the same character of trout fishing to be had as in 
the Saguenay River. The Saguenay sea trout, like the 
Saguenay salmon, have almost a world-wide reputation. 
The Saguenay salmon, however, must run into one of 
the tributaries of the great dark river before they will 
rise to the fly. The sea trout, on the other hand. are 
successfully fished for on the Saguenay itself, and the 
sport certainly offers an unique experien¢e. Precipitous 
cliffs, ranging ftom 1,200 to 2,200 feet in height, hem 
the river in on either side, and in many instances these 
cliffs actually overhang the water. If the channel of 


the river were to be dried up, it would be seen that some 
of these cliffs run down as far below the present level of 
the Saguenay as they rise above it. There are many 
places where the water is over a thousand feet deep, 
and this close to the cliffs. In almost any other water 
of one-tenth of this depth, it would be absolutely use- 
less to fish with the fly. In the early spring and late 
in the fall, the fish would be found only in shallower 
water, and if they sought such deep water at all it would 
only be for the purpose of seeking the bottom of it in 
the heat of summer. But in the Saguenay, even the 
surface of the water is cold enough to satisfy the long- 
ing of any fish, even in the hottest weather, and in all 
the bays of the river there is excellent fishing. Except 
when agitated by storms, the water of the Saguenay is 
very placid. It is also very brackish and subject to the 
action of the tides. The gloom of the surroundings is 
quite awe-inspiring. The only signs of life are afforded 
by the occasional leap of a salmon, the bobbing up of 
a seal’s head, or a school of white porpoises, rolling 
their huge bodies along the waters, ever and anon 
spotiting a shower of liquid diamonds into the air. 

In the still water of the Saguenay, artificial baits are 
quite unnecessary. In the eddies of the tidal water 
curling around the various points of rock, the sea trout 
rise readily to the fly throughout the season. In the 
latter part of June and early in July they may be caught 
in the St. Lawrence just off the mouth of the river. A 
little later they are to be found in Tadoussac Bay; and 
as the season advances, should be followed higher up 
the stream from bay to bay. One of the most success 
ful flies for these fish is the red ibis. Another is the 
Montreal. These are both well-known flies that can 
be had of any tackle dealer. One that is less known, 
but is equally efficacious, is known as the Alexandra, 
called after the Queen of England, who is fully as 
successful as an angler as her husband is unsuccessful. 

The Alexandra fly is intended as a vague imitation 
of a minnow, and was originally recommended to be 
cast and played minnow-fashion just below the surface 
of the water. English fishermen found it to be so tak 
ing that its use was forbidden upon some streams. ‘The 
favorite method of fishing with this fly is to allow the 
line to run with the current, and then draw it back up 
stream by short, sudden jerks that open and close the 
hackles, giving glimpses of the bright, silvery body 
All the lead:ng salmon flies are also excellent lures for 
sea trout, but new ones should not be used, for the trout 
bite so savagely that they destroy artificial flies very 
much more than salmon do. When not rising to the 
fly, the sea trout may generally be taken a little below 
the surface of the water, with the launce or sand-eel, 
which exists in large numbers in the Saguenay, and at 
low tide may be dug out of the sand at the mouth oi 
the river, and wherever there are bays higher up the 
stream, where a portion of beach is revealed by the 
running down of the tide. E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 


Visible Results of Salmon Culture 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Nov. 5, Mr. W. E. Meehan, Com 
missioner of Fisheries for Pennsylvania, gives the first 
authentic intelligence the present writer has been able 
to obtain of any visible results from all the millions 
of salmon fry that have been planted in the rivers of 
the northern States since 1866. In that year, D1 
Fletcher, of Concord, N. H., got from the Miramichi 
River in New Brunswick 70,000 salmon ova. which 
were hatched out by Livingston Stone, of Charlestown, 
N. H., and planted in several rivers of New Hampshire 
and Connecticut. Though these were said to hav 
“done well,” I could never learn that a mature salmon 
was taken from any of the waters in which they were 
planted. 

Mr. Meehan now tells that, “In the early ’7os the 
late Thaddeus Norris and several other enthusiastic 
fishermen planted Atlantic salmon fry in the tributaries 
of the Delaware River near Easton, Pa. I think the 
number planted in two years was 50,000. Although it 
subsequently transpired that the tributaries of the Dela- 
ware in which these fish were placed were not the most 
favorable waters, a number of salmon lived and re- 
turned to the Delaware River. Probably thirty or forty 
were caught; but at the time the experiment was con- 
sidered to be unsuccessful.” 

In 1868 Mr. Norris published in Philadelphia and 
London his work on “American Fish Culture,” the best 
book on the subject the present writer has ever scen 
At that time and up to his death, Mr. Norris was con- 
sidered the best authority on fishculture in America, 
and: if he pronounced the experiment a failure, there 
can be ‘no reasonable doubt of the correctness of his 
judgment. Since that year many millions of eyed-ova, 
or young fry, furnished by Livingston Stone from: his 
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hatcheries on the Sacramento and Columbia Rivers, 
have been planted in waters of the northern States; 
but the writer has never been able to get authentic in- 
telligence of a single mature Pacific salmon taken from 
northern waters. When it was reported in your issue 
of Oct. 8, that Col. Haggart had taken a Quinnat sal- 
mon with a fly from Pierce Pond in Maine, he was 
glad that at last Livingston Stone’s labors were about 
to show some visible results; but your next issue dashed 
all his hopes by announcing that the supposed Quinnat 
was only a native land-locked salmon. 

Commissioner Meehan further informs us _ that, 
“About 1890 the late Henry C. Ford, then president of 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, planted several 
thousand fry in the tributaries of the Delaware River 
in Pike and Wayne counties on the Pennsylvania side. 
In 1895 more than $5,000 worth of Atlantic salmon 
were caught in the nets between the head of Delaware 
Bay and Trenton. In 1896 and ’97 I planted several 
thousand more fry. The result has been that since 
quite a number of salmon have been caught in the 
nets of the shad fishermen, and one year it was esti- 
mated that nearly $3,000 worth were captured.” 

This is the first authentic intelligence the writer has 
been able to obtain, and he feels bound to accept it, 
coming as it does from a State Commissioner of 
Fisheries, though it staggers all his previous confidence 
in his knowledge of the life history of the salmon. 
He was under the impression that it had been well es- 
tablished, according to all the best writers on the 
subject, including Mr. Norris, that alevins became parrs 
in the first year of their life. In the second year, that 
they lose the parr marks and put on the bright silvery 
appearance of smolts, which go to sea in the fall of that 
year. The following year they return as grilse of 
four to six pounds, and in the next year as mature 
saimon. There are well authenticated exceptions to 
this general rule, of which no explanation has ever been 
given by the scientists who have most carefully studied 
the subject. But, waving natural history, and con- 
fining our attention to the practical part of the matter, 
we cannot but regret that, for practical purpose, the 
results are so little encouraging and that, so far as he 
has gone, Commissioner Meehan only sustains the 
facts and figures given in the last and previous issues 
of your paper. 

From the several thousand of fry planted about 1890, 
there were caught in 1895 more than $5,000 worth of 
mature fish. In 1896 and ’97 Mr. Meehan himself 
planted several thousand more fry, which, with the 
natural increase of those planted about 1890, produced 
the estimated value of $3,000, a little more than half 
the first planting yield. Since then fourteen years have 
elapsed; consequently there should be the natural in- 
crease for eleven years of all that escaped capture. It 
is much to be regretted that Commissioner Meehan 
did not give us the number or value of the salmon 
taken in 1903 and ’04, so that we might know whether 
the catches continued to decrease yearly by 50 per cent. 
or whether they showed any increase. erhaps some 
other State Commissioner can supply, through your 
columns, what Mr. Meehan has unfortunately neglected. 
Any authentic date that can be given will be a boon 
to hundreds of your readers, as well as to 
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Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
A Study of Fish Markets. 


MANY years ago—yes, many more years than I wish 
they were—I used to knock about the country a great 
deal with my dear old father on outings with rod and 
creel. He was as great a crank—no, I will not say that; 
but he was as much of an enthusiast in all matters pisca- 
torial as I am at the present time; and it was undoubt- 
edly due quite largely to the intercourse we then had to- 
gether in such matters that I now, after that lapse of 
time, find my greatest enjoyment in angling. “As the 
twig is bent so the tree is inclined.” I am not quite cer- 
tain about the correctness of that quotation, but I will 
let it stand; the bent of my mind, which naturally turned 
to nature studies, was permanently fixed. 

In the great number of enjoyable outings we thus par- 
ticipated in, we visited many cties and large towns on 
our way to favorite fishing localities, and if our stay was 
in any of them at all prolonged, my father invariably 
steered for the fish market, if such there were; and if the 
place did not support the dignity of a market and had 
simply a fish stall, it answered his purpose quite as well. 
This trait in his character may seem strange to the or- 
dinary run of people, for strangers in a strange city 
usually employ their spare time in inspecting public build- 
ings, art galleries, parks, and other places which are sup- 
posed to interest the majority of travelers. But dear old 
pater’s mind ran on fishes above and before everything 
else, and an inspection of the various varieties which 
were displayed for sale gave him greater pleasure than 
would a visit to an art museum filled with the choicest 
works of Rembrandt, Murillo, Michael Angelo, and other 
princes of the brush and pallette. 

In examining the piscine treasures displayed before us, 
he asked no end of questions relating to the localities 
from which the fish came and where, and the condition 
of the various catches; and time and again have I seen 
him poke open the maw of a fish which had recently been 
dressed, for the purpose of ascertaining the character of 
the diet upon which the fish had fed. We found in the 
markets of the different cities some species which seemed 
common to nearly all of them; but as a rule those which 
were being vended were local, if I may use that expres- 
sion; that is to say, peculiar forms would not in ordinary 
markets be common to those which were considerably 
separated. Fish in Baltimore markets, for example, con- 
sisted very largely of the spotted weakfish or southern 
sea trout, so-called; to which were added shad and 
mackerel in their seasons, black sea bass, sheepshead, and 
a number of other species of more southern habitat. 

In Philadelphia we found most of the above named 
species, together with the common weakfish or squeteague, 
and from interior waters the German carp, yellow perch, 
and catfish had come. 


In New York markets, the largest of their kind on the 





continent, we found, of course, all the species I have 
named, together with scuppaug, or porgies, as they are 
commonly, called in that section; tautog or blackfish 
flounders, fluke, and various other marine species; south 
of New York we.did not often find in any considerable 
abundance cod, haddock or halibut, the transportation of 
those species seeming to have ceased when the great 
metropolis was reached; but we found here displayed for 
sale fresh-water fishes which had not seemed to have 
sought a market in a lower latitude. Thus brook trout, 
whitefish, pickerel, black bass, and some of the western 
lake trout and others were always displayed in their 
proper season. 

North and east of New York the display of fishes be- 
comes more localized. In Providence mackerel and shad 
were always to be found in their season; scuppaug, black- 
fish and weakfish were also abundant, but fresh-water 
species, with the exception of the salmon, which of 
course is almost always on sale in every city, were a 
rarity in that market. In Newport the same conditions 
prevailed, the greatest abundance of scuppaug being seen 
there; in fact, I believe that even at the present time the 
largest shipments of that delectable pan-fish made to 
New York are from those two principal cities of Rhode 
Island. 

In the Western markets the chief varieties of fish 
offered for sale were from fresh water; the cod, had- 
dock, and two or three other leading salt-water varieties 
being received at the principal centers. One who is not 
familiar with the extent to which the breeding of the 
whitefish has reached, would be astonished to see the im- 
mense numbers that are sold in Chicago and other great 
Western cities. It seemed to be a popular table species, 
but to me it lacks the tasty qualities which appeal to the 
epicurean fancy. I have tried them fried, boiled and 
broiled, but somehow they seemed insipid no matter in 
which form they were cooked. 

In Quincy Market, Boston, commonly, but improperly, 
called Faneuil Hall Market, we found almost, if not 
quite, as great a variety as that seen in Fulton Market; 
but north of Boston the number of species displayed for 
sale decreased very materially. 

The habit I acquired in studying the fish markets clung 
to me, and it has been my custom, ever since my father 
passed away, to inspect the finny beauties which were 
offered for sale in places I visited, and I believe it 
has been of very considerable value to me in affording 
information which I could not otherwise have acquired. 


Prevalence of the Striped Bass. 


There was one species of fish which I have almost in- 
variably noticed in all the markets on the Atlantic Coast, 
and that is the striped bass, or weakfish, as it is often 
called. From the Rappahannock all along the shore as 
far north at least as Montreal, on the St. Lawrence, it 
is found in greater or less abundance; and in many lo- 
calities it is one of the most important, commercially, 
of all the marine fishes. I wish I had memoranda by me 
showing the magnitude of the catch in different locali- 
ties; but those who have access to statistics can easily 
satisfy themselves on that point. I will state, however, 
that the Canadian Blue Book for 1903 gives the catch of 
New Brunswick alone at 138,300 pounds. While this is 
not an enormously large catch, when compared with the 
take of cod, haddock, etc., it shows that the bass occupies 
a respectable position in the Dominion fisheries. While 
this species seems to be holding its own in waters north 
of Massachusetts Bay, it appears to be gradually decreas- 
ing in numbers from that point southward; and not only 
that, but it is decreasing very perceptibly in average size. 
This fact I have already stated in Forest AND STREAM 
for December 19, 1903. Of course the great decrease in 
numbers is attributable mainly to the great growth and 
spread of the weir system, particularly in Buzzard’s and 
Narragansett bays, where it was formerly the most 
abundant of all the commercial fishes. In addition to the 
destruction caused by the weirs, pounds, etc., those vora- 
cious marauders, the bluefish, have done more than their 
share in reducing the great schools which were formerly 
so abundant; in fact, in the great bay I have named, the 
bass are so few in numbers that but little record is made 
of those captured in Massachusetts north of Cape Cod. 

In the Report of the Massachusetts Commissioners on 
Fisheries and Game for 1903, I find that not a single bass 
is reported as having been taken in the waters of Essex 
county, where it was formerly very abundant, and not 
one in Norfolk or Plymouth counties, in both of which 
I used to get exceptionally good bass fishing. 

In Barnstable county, however, the catch was about 
9,000 pounds, and this encourages the hope that the fish 
will gradually recover from the destruction that has been 
meted out to it in the Bay. 


The Bass in Canada. 


While the bass seems to be holding its own in the 
rivers of New Brunswick along the northern shore, as 
far, at least, as the Miramichi, its size is gradually de- 
creasing in those localities, as I have shown in the article 
above referred to; but in the St. Lawrence, according to 
Mr. Chambers, it is decreasing both in average size and 
in. numbers. In his communication in Forest AND 
Steeam of October 15, he mentions this fact and gives 
sOme interesting accounts of the distribution and habits 
of the fish in that river. 

Mr. Chambers is correct in his statement that the bar, 
so-called by the Canadians, and the striped bass are 
identical. I have seen these fish in the markets of both 
Montreal and Quebec, and they were unquestionably the 
striped bass—Roccus lineatus—but that is a quite differ- 
ent species from the bar fish—Pomoxys sparoides—of 
Lake Michigan, the calico bass and grass bass of other 
western and southern localities, which never, so far:as I 
am aware, attains a greater weight than two or three 
pounds. The habits of the two species are quite different, 
the striped bass being a bold, active predatory fish, prey- 
ing, like the squeteague and bluefish, upon all the smaller 
species; the other is rather of a peaceful disposition; so 
much so, in fact, that, according to Prof. Goode, “it will 
lve harmoniously with all others, and while its structure 
and: disposition restrain it from attacking any other but 
very small fry, its formidable armature of spinous rays 
in the dorsal and abdominal fins will guard it against the 
attacks of even the voracious pike.” 


Apropos of the Montreal fish stalls, T would say I have 
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never seen exposed for sale any of the ouananiche or 
the splencid spotted trout with which the lakes and 
rivers of the Province of Quebec abound, and not a single 
grilse have I cver seen exposed for sale there, or for 
that matter, in ary market in America. 


Sal.non Everyw. ere. 


The salmon is almost always to be seen in every market, 
but those which are for sale are as likely—more likely, 
in fact—to have been brought from the Pacific Coast as 
to have been killed in near-by waters. In the Montreal 
market I have seen cod, haddock, and halibut which I 
was informed had been brought from Portland, Me:; but 


the variety of other species for sale there was exceedingly 
limited. 


What Can We Do With the Dog Fish? 


The more I look into the matter, the more I am con- 
vinced that something must be quickly done to check 
the ravages that are being made on our marine fisheries 
by that despicable pest the dog fish. Its numbers seem to 
be increasing with tremendous rapidity, and its rapacity 
appears to keep abreast of its fecundity. I have recently 
improved every opportunity for interviewing “bankers” 
and other deep sea fishermen, and from all with whom I 
have conversed comes the same discouraging story. One 
trawler assured me a few days ago that he lost in one 
trip over two hundred hooks which were bitten off at the 
ganging as neatly by the sharp teeth of the pseudo shark 
as if the lines had been cut with a knife. Another said 
that in hauling his trawls he not only found that the 
hooks were bitten off, but discovered that numerous 
heads of cod were left hanging from the hooks, the 
bodies having been eaten by the marauders. Some idea 
of the rapacity of the dog fish may be had when I state 
that some of the heads of the cods which were left hang- 
ing on the hooks had belonged, evidently, to very large 
fish. “Yes, thirty or forty pounders,” as my informant 
stated. “I tell you it’s migthy discouraging,” exclaimed 
one of the fishermen, “to haul your trawls day after day 
and find that the dog fish have always been ahead of you; 
I don’t know what we're going to do. One thing is cer- 
tain, unless the dog fish let up on us, cod fishing is done 
for. There is some talk about the Government paying a 
bounty for every one caught; but if the bounty was large 
enough to make it an object to catch the brutes, the 
Dominion treasury could not pay the bills. There has 
also been more talk about setting up mills along the shore 
to grind up the dog fish for manure, but while we are 
waiting for all. these things to be done, we are likely to 
starve. Some of us have been trying the experiment 
of ganging our trawl hooks with wire; the dogfish can’t 
bite this off, and we have the satisfaction of clubbing the 
brutes to death when we haul them up.” 


Habits of the Dog Fish. 


The dog fish is not solely a bottom feeder, as many 
suppose it to be, for it preys upon surface ranging fishes 
quite as much as it does upon those which forage deep in 
the water. For example, it follows schools of mackerel 
with the greatest pertinacity, a number of the dog fish 
acting in concert together in much the same way as that 
in which a horde of pollock will surround and destroy a 
school of herring or young cod. This habit of preying 
upon mackerel has earned for the destroyer the title of 
the “mackerel shark.” It also follows schools of herring, 
and so vigorously has it attacked them this season, that 
the herring have been widely scattered, and for this 
reason, as most fishermen believe, bait has during the 
past year or two been exceedingly scarce; so scarce, in 
fact, that a large number of fishing vessels have been 
forced to lie idle. 

I have watched the items relating to the fisheries which 
have been published in various Dominion newspapefs, 
and gather from them that in the opinion of many 
anglers, netters, and others who are interested in matters 
piscatorial, that the salmon have been destroyed in such 
numbers by the dog fish that there is almost a danger 
of extermination of our king of game fish by the insa- 
tiable pirates. 

At first glance one would hardly believe that such an 
active and quick-moving fish as the salmon could be cap- 
tured by the little sharks; but when we remember that 
the mackerel, which is almost as speedy in its movements 
as the salmon, is caught without difficulty by the dog fish, 
it would seem that the opinions above expressed are not 
without foundation. All who are familiar with the habits 
of the salmon, know it is often captured by seals, and 
they cannot possibly be as quick in their attacks as are 
the dog fish. 


The Tuna in a Nova Scotia Hartor. 


Recently while enjoying a yachting excursion in the 
magnificent outer harbor of Lockport, N. S., our skipper 
discovered a large fish which was slowly moving about 
on the surface of the water. The yacht was headed to- 
ward the fish and we approached it closely enough to 
permit a pretty close examination of its great proportions. 
A monster it was, indeed, nearly sixteen feet in length, 
and its size was such that it must certainly have weighed 
at least seven or eight hundred pounds. It did not mani- 
fest any disquietude at our close proximity, but moved 
leisurely around, and most of the time just at the surface, 
its back and dorsal fin being out of the water five or’ six 
inches. 

“That’s a horse mackerel,” exclaimed the skipper, as 
we glided by the huge fish. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and one of the largest I have evet 
seen; if we had a harpoon we might try our luck with 
him. I had no idea they ever came into these waters.” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, “we see them now and then 
all along the coast way up to the Gut of Canso. They’re 
great fish killers, and no mistake. This chap is in here 
after herring, I have no doubt.” 

I make this record of the occurrence of the tuna in 
the locality I have named, believing it will interest those 
who have recorded its presence elsewhere. So large a 
fish could not be angled for in the manner in which the 
tarpon is; but smaller ones could be, no doubt, and what 
a fight they could put up! I used in former years to get 
no little sport in ha ming swordfish, and it is not 
among the impossibilities that when another season rolls 
around I may try my hand on a tuna. There will eer- 
tainly he a good opportunity for doing so at Lockeport, 
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GEORGE LENOX WATSON. 


TuHrouGH the death of George Lenox Watson, Great 
Britain loses a fine sportsman, a thorough gentleman, and 
her greatest yacht designer. Mr. Watson was one for 
whom we cherished the greatest regard and respect both 
as a man and a designer. He was a man of great culture 
and rare ability and was loved and revered by all who 
came in contact with him. His was a fine character. His 
many successes did not change in the least his charming 
disposition and reserved nature. The life he led was of 
the simplest sort, and during his entire career he was un- 
tiring in his devotions to his mother. George Watson was 
perhaps the greatest designer of steam and sail yachts of 
his time, and his death will be sincerely mourned by his 
many friends in the States and at home. 

We are grateful for the privilege of being able to print 
the personal recollections which follow from the pen of 
Mr. John Hyslop. 


George Lenox Watson. 


BY JOHN HYSLOP. 


THe death of George Lenox Watson, which occurred 
early on Saturday last, November 12, comes to us as a 
most unexpected announcement. To those who knew 
him through his work as a yacht designer, it will be 
recognized that a man who stood in the foremost rank 
of his profession has been lost to it, and if the money 
value of his‘productions may be taken as a measure of the 
confidence which he inspired in his patrons, it may be 
questioned if he had any rivals who reached his level. To 
those of us who had the good fortune to know him as a 
man, other considerations than respect for his ability will 
make a deeper impress, and form a subject of more grate- 
ful comment. There has, since the first announcement of 
his death, been no lack of reference to what he has done 
as a designer, with much fullness of details, which make 
tess needful any enlargement on this subject. 

George L. Watson commenced yacht designing about 
the time when it had its inception as a profession distinct 
from the business of yacht building, and since that time 
the two lines of work have ordinarily been kept separated. 
The cutter Madge, which was brought here in 1881, was 
one of the productions of his earlier years. Her perform- 
ances in these waters may, in strict accuracy, be called a 
revelation, and these, with a study of her details of rig and 
characteristics, influenced very perceptibly and beneficially 
a variety of changes in American yachts. Commencing as 
a designer of small yachts, Mr. Watson very speedily 
was intrusted with more important commissions, and in- 
deed, in a very few years’ time, may be said to have had a 
recognized preference in the profession for commissions 
in the larger class of vessels, and latterly the designing 
of the most costly steam yachts has constituted the 
greater part of his work. Our own most competent de- 
signers would, I feel sure, be the last to underestimate the 
merits of yachts designed by Mr. Watson for the inter- 
national Cup contests. I am confident that Mr. Herres- 
hoff would not. At this time, when the relative weight 
of hull and rig to total weight of displacement is such a 


well recognized factor in relation to speed, there would 
appear to be the need of a distinct superiority in model 
or elsewhere for a vessel to successfully engage in a con- 
test when she has first to cross the Atlantic in either 
direction. In my experience as measurer of the New 
York Y. C., in every contest where Mr. Watson was 
present, there were many occasions which gave striking 
evidence of his manly spirit and fair mindedness, which 
I should be glad to give if it would not unduly lengthen 
this communication; and there’ are other experiences of 
my own, or well known to me, of which I could write 
feelingly, telling of the admirable, generous, and lovable 
character of the man. I saw something of him—of his 
home life, his business life, his associates and surround- 
ings, and his personal habits—when I was in Glasgow in 
the summer of 1898. These all showed the confidence and 
high esteem in which he was held, and in contrast to this 
his own quiet, simple and unassuming demeanor. In- 
trusted at that time with the carrrying out of important 
and costly contracts, he was content to describe himself 
as “just a toy maker.” A faithful, diligent, conscientious 
hard worker in his profession, no detail regarded as 
drudgery, no inconvenience as occasion for shirking, he 
went about his work, and preserved through it all, if a 
somewhat retiring, yet a genial presence, and a kindly 
and active considerateness—even, as I know, for some 
who might reasonably have looked for resentment. 

At the time I write of, Mr. Watson was a bachelor, 
his mother, then over 80 years old, presiding over his 
home, and the considerateness of which I have written 
showed itself toward her in the most exquisite develop- 
ment that I have ever witnessed. A bright-faced, gentle 
and refined woman, and such mutual appreciation of 
mother and son, formed a picture never to fade from my 
memory. 

It will not be easy to replace George Watson as a 
capable designer. It would in many ways be more diff- 
cult to excel him as a man. 


Past, Present and Future of the 
Motor Boat. 


BY A, E. POTTER. 


THAT the motor boat has come to stay, goes without 
saying. But a few years ago, not to exceed eleven, I saw 
on the Thames River at Norwich, Conn., a peculiar look- 
ing launch. It was running with no apparent effort ex- 
cept a peculiar popping noise, had no smokestack, nor did 
it resemble one of the electric launches first made famous 
at the Chicago World’s Fair. I asked several bystanders 
what the propelling power was, and none could answer. 
Several days after, in describing the incident, I was in- 
formed that a gasolene engine was used for its propul- 
sion, and I became at once interested; nor have I lost 
any of my enthusiasm since that time; on the contrary, 
it increases whenever I note any advance in construction, 
design or new features in this most instructive mechan- 
ism, following up as it did the bicycle, both of which are 
responsible for development of mechanical skill and 
knowledge, an opportunity which the American people 
were not slow to appreciate and grasp. 

When John H. Hoxie, of Mystic, Conn., bought his 
launch, Hattie B., equipped with a 6 horsepower Sintz 
motor, and on his trips up and down the Mystic River, 
and through Fisher’s Island Sound—for all his coming 
was heralded by an “infernal” racket, especially rasping 
to churchgoers on Sundays or to the tired villagers seek- 
ing slumber at night—he was the envied of all others 
thereabouts. I have heard it said that once on a quiet 
summer’s day his launch was heard at Noank from the 
time he left his moorings at Mystic until he tied up at 
Watch Hill wharf, and on his return the same atmos- 
pherical conditions being present, the progress was punc- 
tuated by regular snorts, save occasional missed explo- 
sions, until “blocked” at the Mystic drawbridge. While 
not vouching for the actual truth of the above, I do not 
consider the facts entirely chimerical. 

The next season marked a great improvement in the 
Hattie B., a larger engine with muffler increasing the 
speed and reducing the sound of the exhaust. 

About that time Thos. H. Newbury bought from 
Palmer Bros., of Cos Cob, the first engine they sold. He 
installed it in a 17ft. rowboat bought from the keeper of 
North Hummock Light, after first adding a false stern. 
These were the first two launches on the river where 
now are owned in the neighborhood of a hundred, the 
little village of Noank, at the mouth of the river, boasting 
in the ownership of between forty-five and fifty, for the 
most part engaged in fishing and lobstering. 

The first in Noank to adopt gasolene power for propell- 
ing their boat and for lifting their trawls of lobster pots 
were Wm. P, Latham and John L. Daboll, joint owners 
of Falcon; yet a canvass of the lobster boats this summer 
showed that but some four only were not equipped with 
power. 

At Bridgeport, New Haven, Milford, South Norwalk, 
and other points on the Connecticut shore, the power boat 
is fast superseding the steam oyster boat, except with the 
large concerns who ship seed oysters extensively and own 
large beds. The individual boats licensed to fish 
on the public beds are debarred the use of power, either 
going to, coming from, or fishing on the grounds, or to 
haul dredges. I understand that even boats with power 
are not allowed to dredge unless the propeller wheels are 
removed. But for this there would be several hundred 
more motor boats engaged in catching seed oysters, and 
the oyster would soon share the fate of the lobster, so far 
as the Long Island Sound natural beds are concerned. 

On the Long Island shore the conditions are a little 
different, in that the beds are usually owned by smaller 
concerns, cultivated by means almost exclusively of the 
power boat. There is hardly a planter who now uses 
steam for this purpose, or for marketing his product, even 
the sailing vessels being usually equipped with auxiliary 
gasolene power, in place of the old-time sloop with hand 
windlass. 


In Gardiner’s, as in Peconic and Great South bays, 
the motor boat plays a very important part. Where these 
craft are employed to transport fish to shipping points, 
fishing gear can be tended regularly, their product 
arrives in market in much better condition, and the re- 
sult is that the gasolene motor once installed becomes, 
like the telephone, a necessity. So we might enumerate 
the various industries at different localities where for 
commercial purposes, such as carrying produce to market, 
short ferries, taking out fishing and sailing parties, the 
motor boat has proved the “proner thing in the proper 
place.” These boats run in winter and summer, unless 
tied up by ice floes or storms, and, unlike the pleasure 
boat, which is hauled out and covered by the owner dur- 
ing the winter, are always “in evidence.” 

There is another large class of motor “boatists”—the 
man of moderate means who owns a boat for his own 
pleasure, whose first outlay is small, expense of running. 
care, and repairs is low. Probably no other form of 
rccreation offers quite so much in return for the invest- 
ment. He knows he can sell the boat at almost any time 
for what he paid for it, and his investment does not 
worry him. His “name is legion,” as can be attested by 
the vast numbers which can be noticed on bays, rivers, 
sounds, etc., on every pleasant afternoon during the sum- 
mer, or peacefully lying at their moorings when not in 
use. He can go when or where he pleases (of course 
after he learns his engine), alone or accompanied by 
family or friends. If he breaks down, he will always 
find a friendly launch to tow him home or to a safe 
haven, the credit of being able to do the towing is usually 
sufficient pay, trusting that when he in turn becomes en- 
tangled with a line in his wheel, or his gasolene tank is 
empty, some friendly launch will take his line to even 


matters up. What does he care for racing? Perhaps he 
is unable to pay out the little extra that it would entail; 
but more likely he will say—and honestly, too—that he 
did not buy his launch for racing purposes; he doesn’t 
know howifast she will go and doesn’t care, so long as he can 
go where he pleases. Yet underneath this exterior apathy 
for motor boat racing he reads with avidity all the boat- 
ing periodicals, all the racing news, and if he can afford 
the time and expense, watches the struggles from some 
point of vantage. 

The cruising launch and the auxiliary yacht are im- 
portant factors in the gasolene engine world. Those who 
can afford the cruising launch and the time to enjoy it, 
have usually one ideal, and that is a boat with a little 
better accommodations, a little more power, just a trifle 
increased speed, while the owner of the auxiliary, except 
with a good spanking breeze, rarely takes off his sail 
covers, and about the second or third season either re- 
moves the spars and converts her into a launch proper, 
or trades for a cruising launch. The yachtsman brought 
up to love the sailing craft, sighs, bemoans the lack of 
enthusiasm among his fellow sailing friends, and then— 
what else could he do? Why, he becomes the worst 
“crank” in the motor boat ranks. 

There is but one more distinctive class. This is in truth 
a separate adaptation of the gasolene engine, and unfor- 
tunately we cannot all enter the sport with all that it 
means. It is in the high speed auto boat. Here is where 
brains, high mechanical ability, a knowledge of the high 
art of the naval architect, a cool head, a “long roll,” and 
plenty idle time are necessary. 

The speed results so far obtained this past year are re- 
markable, yet the auto boat is in its infancy. 

From a business standpoint the power boat is a suc- 
cess. Examine the columns of publications who give up 
a part even of their columns to motor boats, engines, and 
accessories, and mark the vast number of manufacturers, 
both large and small, of marine gasolene engines, their 
number being augmented by new ones constantly spring- 
ing up. How few of them meet with business reverses 
and leave the field to others. A remarkable thing it is 
that there is hardly a gasolene engine manufacturer or 
launch builder but has prospered the past year or two, 
while the indications are that the demand, being healthy, 
is bound to increase. Did you ever hear of a man tiring 
of motor boating? 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


B. A. H., Rochester, N. Y.—I am building a launch hull with 
bent oak frames—my first experience. Have keel, stem, stern- 
pest and deadwood in place, shee forms and battens ready for the 
timbers. What is the cheapest and simplest way to soften the 


timbers to bend them into place? I do not want to go to the 
expence of steam-box, boiler, etc’ Which is better to bend, yellow 
bark or white oak? 2. What are the advantages, if any, from 
building a launch with a deadwood aft over using a double 


knee for a sternpost and planking from the rabbet in the keel 
and sternpost, rather than to a rabbet in the deadwood? 

Ans.—The cheapest and one of the best methods is 
to procure a piece of second-hand 2in., 2%in. or 3in. 
steam pipe, or boiler tubing, about 6in. longer than the 
longest timber. Bury one end in the ground 2 or 3ft., 
first plugging it carefully with a piece of pine. Leave 
the pipe protruding from the ground at an angle of 
approximately 45 degrees. Fill this with water and 
build a fire under it. As soon as the water boils, #m- 
merse each timber separately; let it stand for a minute 
or two and it will bend like a piece of rubber. Green 
vellow-bark butts will be found to bend even better 
than white oak. The wood, of course, should be 
straight-grained. 

2. A launch is undoubtediy strotiger built with a good 
deadwood, and the cost would be less. It is largely a 
matter of choice and, except that all the room aft 
inside is needed for a reversing gear or wheel, we 
should strongly advise the deadwood. This construc- 
tion would be heavier, but it would cost less, and the 
boat would be ever so much easier to “plank.” 


A. B. H., New Orleans, La.—1. Will a four-cycle engine burn 
more or less gasolene with a vaporizer than with a float feed car- 
buretor? 2. Why do some makes of two-cycle engines take so 
much more fuel than others developing the same brake horse- 
power at the same speed? 


Ans.—-1. With a float feed carburetor and auxiliary 
air supply, a better mixture can be maintained with 
less wire drawing, thus getting more power with the 
same amount of gasolene. 2. On account of different 
locations of exhaust and inlet ports, higher or lower 
initial and final compression, different lengths of con- 
necting rods, different methods of carburation, etc., 
ad infinitum. 


W. A. W. Baltimore, Md.—The forward cylinder of my quad- 
ruple cylinder marine gasolene engine heats up badly. What is 
the ‘cause and remedy? 

Ans.—If your engine is installed at a considerable 
pitch, the forward cylinder may not get its share of 
the water. More likely the trouble may be from in- 
sufficient water piping from the engine. In case the 
pump is of the rotary or gear type, the piping should be 
larger on this account, else the water turned into 
steam makes back pressure on the pump and reduces 
its capacity. The remedy would be to increase the 
piping one size from the engine outboard, or increase 
the size or speed of the pump. 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, tg 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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Pleasure. 


As Saflboat and Cruiser. 


PLEASURE was designed and built for day service in. 
the Great South Bay, Long Island, by the Herreshoff 
Mfg. Co., in 1901, and this accounts for her main 
characteristics, the water there being shoal and the 
winds strong. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 
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Ihese figures give one some idea of the boat’s size 
Her sail area, of about 1,800 sq. ft., makes her very 
easy to handle, particularly as there is no bowsprit 
and no topmast, and it is a simple matter to pull down 
the head sails. Her rig makes her a knockabout, al . 
though she is larger than the boats usually known as J 
such | 
As she was intended to make the passage through ——_[£=*==_==- te 4 i 
Fire Island Inlet in all weathers, she was very sub — ee 7A ~ 
stantially built, double planked from the turn of the —— t 
bilge to the planksheer, ceiled up throughout, and her eee eee — . ee ge 
frames and stringers are unusually heavy, the former Pie. 
being fastened to the keel with bronze knees. Bolted - Sonne - 
to the keel is about 6% tons of lead in one piece. —— ————— — a ——-== 

Her length and breadth give her a fine deck, which is ad 
cut by a house about 11ft. 6in. long, and a cockpit 13ft PLEASURE—SAIL PLAN. 
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PLEASURE——-OUTBOARD PROFILE, INBOARD PROFILE, DECK AND CABIN PLANS. 
Designed and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co., 1901. Owned by Theodore C. Zerega, N. Y. Y. C; 
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long. The cabin house, unlike most South Bay boats, 
has solid wooden sides, with the usual ports to open, 
and the cockpit floor is above the waterline. Inside 
she was almost without fittings or bulkheads. 

She was acquired by the present owner, Mr. Theo- 
dore C. Zerega, N. Y. Y. C., during the spring of 
1904, and there were many things to be done before 
she could be considered a cruiser on which one could 
live during the summer and make room so that a crew 
could be reasonably comfortable. 

The first thing done was to charter a tug boat for a 
pleasant day in April and tow her from South Brook- 
lyn to Jacob’s yard, City Island. The owner was interested 
to see how much she would slap in the ferry-boat seas 
in going through the East River, and she rather sur- 
prised him by her good behavior. She was immediately 
hauled out upon her arrival at City Island and the 
work commenced. 

From the mast forward, a distance of about 24ft., 
there was scant headroom, say about 4ft. gin.; and as 
the galley had to go there, a mahogany hatch with 
slide was made, sft. long and 4ft. wide at the forward 
end, and sft. wide at the after end. The deck was cut 
out to this size, and this house, about 1ft. high, was 
fastened on. This made about sft. 8in. headroom and 
gave standing room for the cook. On top of this 
house was the forward slide, and at the ends and 
sides were placed lights and deadlights. ; 

A large dresser and ample lockers for china and 
glass, and lockers for food were fitted on the port side 
of the forecastle, and a crews’ water closet was placed 
on the starboard side aft. In the center aft was built a 
good sized ice-box, with ample cold storage room under 
the ice. Each man was given a locker for his clothes, 
and when the table was set up, the lanterns placed 
and a slab of green linoleum fitted to the floor, the 
forecastle was ready for the men. Three Primus stoves 
and one Khotal kept the cook-steward busy all sum- 
mer. A bulkhead was built between the forecastle and 
cabin and the wash room enlarged. A new water closet 
and wash basin was supplied. On the port side, where 
an ordinary house ice-box had stood, was built in a 
buffet and lockers for glasses and bottles and an ample 
hanging locker for clothes. The bed places, transom 
seats and the after lockers were not. touched, as they 
were just what was needed. A skylight was fitted to 
the cabin top, and after the painters had spent a few 
days inside, the cabin looked very comfortable indeed. 

Under the cockpit was a water tank on port side, and 
one of equal size was supplied for the starboard side. 
When the plumbing was connected up, water was to 
be had by pumping either in the wash room or the 
forecastle. The cockpit floor is covered with a set 
of rubber mats that just fit. On the fore deck was 
placed a ventilator, which was kept in place throughout 
the summer, making life bearable in the forecastle in 
the warmest weather. ) , 

The upholsterer had plenty of work in doing over the 
bedding forward and aft, putting linoleum down all 
through, and carpet over the linoleum in the cabin. 

There was an endless number of things to get for the 
cabin, but when everything was in position, even to 
lamps and curtains, the place looked comfortable, and 
during a three months’ cruise proved most satisfactory. 

On her fore deck she had two anchors, one 40 pounds 
and one 60 pounds, of the Herreshoff pattern. The 
40-pounder was considered too small and was struck 
below to be used as a kedge. The 60-pounder was used 
as the ordinary everyday anchor and shackled to the 
chain, and a new Herreshoff anchor of 95 pounds was 
received from Bristol and placed on deck as a best 
bower. A large 135-pound fold-up anchor was pur- 
chased and stowed under the cockpit; but it spent the 
summer there, as we never had occasion to use it or 
its 45-fathom hawser. A compact little capstan on the 
fore deck handled the ground tackle with perfect ease. 
The steering gear is worth notice, as one can walk 
around it and steer, either standing up or sitting down, 
with perfect comfort. é 

A new tI2ft. rowboat was placed on davits, fitted 
on the starboard side between the runner and the rig- 
ging, and when she is swung in there is plenty of room 
between her and the cabin house to walk past. 

The local sailmakers, Messrs. Lathorne & Ratsey, 
overhauled the sails, which were in pretty good con- 
dition, and supplied the usual painted sail covers and 
a set of awnings and hatch covers made of Khaki- 
colored canvas that were easy on the eyes and perfectly 
waterproof. 

Two men forward and a steward were ample to run 
the boat and keep her up properly. : 5 

After a most enjoyable summer, spent in cruising be- 
tween New York and Stageharbor, Chatham, the ship 
is safely laid away for the winter, her belongings care- 
fully stowed in her locker; her linen in trunks, and 
her standing and running gear covered with canvas, 
60 as to keep out the dust. Her mast was taken out 
and all rigging overhauled and given new service where 
required. The bilges and the cabin and forecastle 
floors have been painted.’ Her deck has been varnished 
two coats, and a skeleton frame built fore and aft to 
hold a heavy canvas cover made from a schooner’s old 
mizzen and fitted with eylet holes every 3ft., so that 
the cover is now over the frame and laced across under 

er keel. ’ 

. Here we sadly leave her for the winter, but look 
forward to an early commission in the spring of 1905. 





Co-Education on a Yawl. 


(Concluded from page 417 ) 


We were particularly anxious to make a good land 
fall this time, and our course had been most carefully 
taken. It was a point of honor with us all to have our 
trick at the tiller show no deviation from the true 
course. ; 

About 4 o’clock we sighted land on our port bow, 
and felt a great inclination to steer for it, feeling that 
we must be too far out. Then we began to look for 
the white shaft of Mohawk Island light. It stands on 
a tiny island a mile from the main land and marks the 
shore side of the reef that runs out a mile or more. 
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I am afraid we may have looked toward Dunkirk for it, 
so eager were we to pick it up over the water. 

Mogging along thus, twilight came upon us, but not 
before we had picked up several familiar points west of 
Maitland. 

“Fill the water tank, mate, while you are forward 
with the side lights. We may stay over here a day,” 
sang out the skipper. 

We were nearing home, for forty miles seemed a 
mere step after our longer runs. 

Both the Maitland and Mohawk lights were plainly 
visible now. Betting ran high on our land fall, only 
we all felt sure we couldn’t miss it; but when the 
captain bet a box of candy that we would hit the 
lighthouse keeper in the eye, there was no higher bet 
to be offered. We had held our course rigidly and 
were anxious to see the outcome. 

It was quite dark, and the light was perhaps half a 
mile away, so the spinnaker was stowed and we ran on 
slowly, and the captain won his wager, for we ran 
straight in midway between the piers and anchored off 
the hotel. 

It is a beautiful river, deep and wide and bordered by 
low fields, much like Holland. There is plenty doing 
in summer, but not a store of any kind short of Dunn- 
ville, four miles up the river, where deep-draft yachts can 
go very well. Here we rested a day just to more 
thoroughly enjoy our homeward sail over a familiar 
course. 

Next morning brought us a spanking breeze out of 
the N. and we pulled up anchor about 9g o'clock. It 
was a breeze almost abeam after we passed the Mohawk 
light and set our course due E. to Point Abino, and a 
freshening breeze. A young bird, either a hawk or an 
owl, lit on the end of our main gaff, balancing itself 
with remarkable agility. For an hour it sat there, but 
suddenly started toward shore, and we noticed then 
what it had evidently noticed before, that we were 
abreast of Sugar Loaf Point, the nearest we had been 
to land in some time. 

The wind was freshening and puffy now, so we tucked 
two reefs in the mainsail, to make the yawl ride on an 
evener keel. She made just as good time as when she 
was carrying all sail and needed luffing in the puffs. 
Everything seemed to be hurrying; clouds, whitecaps, 
gulls and the yawl. It was a lively race with nature. 

After passing Point. Abino, our course lay a little 
N. of E. to make the red light at Buffalo. The wind 
continued to freshen and to work aft and rose at 
length, as we afterward learned at the Buffalo weather 
bureau, to thirty miles. In running before strong winds 
our yawl douses her driver, as it is found at such times 
to drag on her rudder. This and the jib being snugged 
down and the mainsail reefed, we found ourselves jog- 
ging along at a fast clip, the short boom easily clearing 
the seas, now very large. 

“Get out your watches for this last twelve miles,” 
called out the mate, ‘“we’re humming.” And indeed 
we were. The yacht’s hard bilges and comparatively 
fiat floor kept her at it and we tore down on the light- 
house at a steamboat pace. All four of us were in the 
cockpit for this last hour of our month’s cruise. The 
mate, as lunch time approached, handed out some of 
his good collins, and with a glass in one hand and a 
sandwich or doughnut in the other, we ate our last 
meal on board, and watched our flight. 

“Let’s get our pipes going and lay for that light,” 
said the mate. “I tell you, old man, we’re going to do 
the Buffalo-Point Abino record.” 

“We can’t light ’em here. Come on down.” 

“Give the A. B. the stick. She’ll keep her going.” 

“If you can get in at 2 o’clock you break the record 
all right,” said the skipper, excitedly, one eye on the 
water rushing astern, the other glued to the white shaft 
of the approaching lighthouse. 

“Don’t look astern,” cautioned the mate as a comber 
broke close to our taffrail, causing the A. B. at the 
helm to start apprehensively, “spoil your nerve.” 

We were now in the back wash, which sets out from 
the artificial break walls. This kicks up an ugly mass 
of tossing whitecaps when stirred by a strong wind 
down the, lake. Solid water came over our forward 
decks and rushed aft with a swish and gurgle. The 
yacht jumped and bounded. 

“This maelstrom is stopping us,” growled the captain. 

“Don’t you believe it. You're flying. It’ll be better 
than two.” 


* * * * * + * * & 


The skipper was right. It was better than two. We 
had smashed the local record for the last twelve miles 
and had to our credit the day’s trip of forty miles in 
the good time of 4h. 30m. 





Boston Letter. 


Boston, Nov. 14.—The Regatta Committee of the 
Eastern Y. C., composed of Messrs. Henry Howard, 
chairman; George Atkinson, Jr., Stephen W. Sleeper, and 
Louis M. Clark, secretary, has issued in pamphlet form 
a most complete report of all the events given by the 
Eastern Y. C. during the season of 1904. Included in this 
report the summary of the ocean race from New York to 
Marblehead is given. The arrangements for this ocean 
race were very complete in every detail, and the informa- 
tion given in the report will undoubtedly be of great 
value to other clubs at this time when ocean racing ap- 
pears to be a growing pastime. The records of the special 
open races, giving Dorel, Peri II., and Bat as winners 
of the cups presented by Commodore Laurence Minot, are 
given. A table showing the records of all of the yachts 
which took part in these races has already been published 
in Forest AND STREAM. ‘The port to port runs on the 
annual cruise are given in complete summaries. These also 
appeared in Forest AND STREAM at the time of the cruise, 
with description of the conditions, the work of the 
various yachts, etc., on each run. Perhaps the most im- 
portant records in the book are those of the series of 
motor boat races. Not one detail of this series has been 
omitted. The records of all of the boats on every leg of 


.the course which they completed, have been preserved, 


and a table has been provided giving dimensions, horse- 
power, etc,, with the greatest and the average speeds in 


nautical miles. There is also a series of illustrations in 
half-tone showing the wave effects at different rates of 
speed. The motor boat race committee was composed of 
Messrs. Henry Howard, chairman; S. W. Sleeper, W. 
K. Stearns, A. Appleton Packard, and William Wallace, 
secretary. The production of this report is consistent 
with the work done by the Eastern Y. C. Regatta Com- 
mittee during the past season, which was marked by 
earnest endeavor and great efficiency. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the work of designers 
and builders during the winter months, it is certain that 
there is more or less apathy at present. The establish- 
ment of new rules may alter the situation somewhat, but 
it is unlikely that there will be many yachts built except 
for the smaller classes, with the exception of steam and 
power craft. Motor boats are in evidence on every hand, 
but there are few sailing craft. One of the neatest 
launches that has yet been seen, has been produced from 
lines by Mr. Fred. D. Lawley for Mr. J. H. Proctor, of 

Soston. The launch, or really cruising yacht, is 6rft. 
long, about 1oft. breadth, and 3ft. draft. She has a 40 
horse-power motor, which is expected to drive about 12 
miles an hour. The layout of this boat is most admir 
able; almost every inch of space is utilized, without giv- 
ing the hull a crowded appearance. There is a raised 
deckhouse forward, abaft of which, over the low cabin 
trunk, is a very roomy bridge. In the forward part of 
the boat the crew is placed; these quarters run under 
neath the deckhouse and give considerable room. From 
the deckhouse, which is used as a dining saloon, a low 
companionway leads to the galley, which is ample for the 
needs of such a yacht cruising. Abaft of the galley 
space is the engine room. Everything connected with the 
propelling of the yacht is in this room. There are two 
large gasolene tanks, one on each side, and in the after 
end of the room is the air tank. Connected with the en- 
gine is a dynamo for electric lighting. Access is gained 
to the engine room from the deck by a hatch and a ladder 
on the port side. In the after part of the boat is the 
main saloon, which has berths on either side, and an 
‘abundance of closet space. Leading off the saloon is the 
toilet room. ‘There is quite a little room left in the space 
under the after deck, entrance to which is gained by a 
door under the main companionway stairs. There is quite 
a little deckroom aft, and there is plenty of space on 
either side of the cabin trunk to pass forward to the 
deckhouse. A signal mast is carried which is hollow. 
Inside the mast the wires are run to the light at the mast 
head. The compressed air whistle is also placed on this 
mast, the pipe running up inside. Mr. Lawley has also 
designed an 83ft. boat which will have twin screws, with 
two 50 horsepower motors. The layout is something like 
that of the first boat described, except that the extra 
length allows of a double stateroom forward of the main 
saloon. 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield has a number of orders. The 
largest is for an 82ft. waterline auxiliary centerboard 
schooner, the owner of which wishes his name withheld 
for the present. She will be 1o8ft. over all, 82ft. water 
line, 22ft. 3in. breadth, and roft. 6in. draft. A novel fea- 
ture of this schooner will be a deckhouse which will have 
full headroom, but which will not protrude in.any un 
sightly manner above decks. This house will be placed 
over the engine space and one half will be sunk below the 
main deck. The owner and his guests will thus be en- 
abled to see all that is going on around them, and at the 
same time be sheltered in stormy weather. He also has 
an order for a class of one-design 18-footers, the order 
coming from Mr. F. W. Denton, of Trimountain, Mich. 
At least four boats will be built. He has an order for a 
Y. R. A. 22-footer, but the name of the owner is with- 
held. Rather a novel order has come from a western 
yachtsman for a 22-footer. She is to be designed for 
the old rule of waterline plus the square root of the sail 
area, divided by two. Mr. Crowninshield’s order is to 
design a yacht that will have so many freak features that 
the rule will be abandoned in the section where the boat 
is to be raced. Joun B. KILLeen. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


THE MARINE EXHIBIT AT THE SporRTSMEN’s SHOW.— 
The Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show is giving promise 
this winter of extra attractions and an attendance far 
ahead of any previous exhibition. Space is being rapidly 
taken, and indications are that long before December 1 
every foot of available space, including basement and gal- 
leries, will be taken. The New York Sportsmen’s Show 
in itself is a big drawing institution, and this year’s extra 
motor boat additional advertising will enhance its popu 
larity, and by increasing the attendance will surely, from 
a business point of view, prove of benefit to exhibitors 
and visitors. The following exhibitors have signed con- 
tracts for space up to the present time: 

Launches, Motor Boats, Etc.—Newbury & Dunham, 
American De Dietrich Motor Car Company, E. H. Got 
shalk & Co., Milton Point Shipyard, Standard Boat Com 
pany, Buffalo Gasolene Motor Company, Palais De 
1’ Automobile, Pierce Engine Company, Smith & Mabley, 
James Craig, Jr.; Electric Launch Company, Standard 
Motor Construction Company, Gas Engine and Power 
Company, Charles L. Seabury & Co., Lozier Moter Com- 
pany, Truscott Boat Manufacturing Company, Cushman 
Motor Company, Mathews Boat Company. 

Motors and Engines.—Edison Manufacturing Company, 
Smalley Motor Company, Carlyle-Johnson Machine Com 
pany, Isham Company, Trebert Auto and Marine Motor 
Company, F. A. La Roche Company, Sovereign Engine 
and Construction Company, Richardson Engineering 
Company, Spaulding Gas Engine Company, Mianus 
Motor Works, Eagle Bicycle Manufacturing Company, 
and many other concerns on the upper tier. 


Launcn Lapy ANToINETTE Sotp.—The launch Lady 
Antoinette has been sold by Mr. Howard Keller, of New 
York city, to Mr. Harold Weston, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
through the agency of Stanley M. Seaman, New York. 
The boat was shipped to Jacksonville last week, 
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Royal Munster Y. c. 


RaRELy, if ever, did any club begin its existence with 
such a small roll of members or under less auspicious 
circumstances than did the Royal Munster Y. C., of 
Ireland, which, two years ago, attracted so much at- 
tention in yachting circles of the two hemispheres, by 
reason of its being the honoréd recipient of a “King’s 
Cup” from His Majecty, King Edward VIIL., for an 
international race at Cork, Ireland. 

The club was founded in 1872 (or 152 years after the 
establishment of its sister club, the Royal Cork Y. C., 
which has the distinction of being the first sailing club 
known to the world’s history). In August of that year 
seven gentlemen, David Goold, Richard Foley, Thomas 
K, Exham, Patrick O’Connell, Joseph E. Russell, 
Henry Egan and Henry Harding Hayes, prompted by 
a love for yacht racing, then, unfortunately, beginning 
to rapidly decline in the south of Ireland, met together 
and formed themselves into what was then known as 
the Munster Model Y. C. 

From the beginning, the primary object of the club 
was not only to revive racing, but more particularly to 
promote amateur sailing, and with these ends in view 
the members set to work. Each had his own little open 
sailing boat, and on the days appointed for racing, each 
was his own helmsman and crew, the reason for this 
single-handedness being a rule of the club, which dis- 


tinctly said: “No person but a member of the club 
may be on board any boat, while taking part in a race 
given by the club.” And the good effects of this rule 


were apparent when, in 1873, the club opened its second 
season with an increased roll of members and boats. 
Thus encouraged, in 1873, the club held its first 
annual regatta, which was a complete success, and the 
third year of the club’s existence not only saw a still 
further increase in the number of its members, but 
also the open sailing boats succeeded by the decked 
16ft. class, known as the Munster Model Y. C. class; 


a year or two afterward came the 18ft. class, and, as 
time went by, these were in turn superseded by larger 
boats. Some of these erstwhile flyers are still to be 


seen flitting ajout Cork Harbor during the summer 
months, and even occasionally competing in races 
against the more modern boats of their size. 

Thus, things prospered from the beginning with the 
club, and what must have been, if possible, even more 
gratifying to the original promoters, yachting had re- 
ceived an impetus and was beginning to revive. Year 
after year, the club became more and more popular; 
its spirit had spread and members began to pour in, 
bringing with them boats of more or less size on which 
to fly the flag of “the plucky litthke Monkstown Club,” 
and to take part in its matches, till 1886, the conditions 
in which the club found itself were such as to render 
the title “Model” inappropriate. Accordingly, this title 
was dropped, and the club became the Munster Cor- 
inthian Y. C. 

Under this name the club continued growing in 
favor and importance for six years, at the end of which 
time, through the request of His Majesty, the King 
(then Prince of Wales), Her late Majesty, Queen 
Victoria conferred the title “Royal” on the club, and 
changed its name to the Royal Munster Y. C. 

In the same year (’92) the club, for the first time in 
its history, departed from its usual custom of catering 
solely for local yachts, and at its annual regatta gave a 
race for the crack first-class racers then going the 
round of the British and Irish regattas. This invitation 
brought the then famous 40-raters, Corsair and Thalia; 
in ’94 Vigilant and Britannia met for the first time over 
an all-deep-sea course under the auspices of the Munster 
flag; in ’95 the club was again honored by Queen 
Victoria by the presentation of a Queen’s Cup. This 
much coveted trophy was battled for by Britannia, 
Ailsa, Isolde and the fast American 20-rater Niagara, 
the last-named losing the cup to the Royal cutter by 
only 9s. 

1896 saw the first-class racers again assembled to do 
battle over the Cork Harbor course for prizes offered 
by the Royal Munster and also an important innovation, 
as far as local yachting was concerned, namely, the first 
appearance of the Cork Harbor six-tons (T. M.) one- 
design class, the establishment of this class being 
mainly due to the efforts of the Royal Munster, which 
gave a guarantee to provide weekly races confined to 
the new class for five years, and, though the guarantee 
is long since expired, the club continues to carry out 
its conditions. 

To commemorate the club’s jubilee in 1897, the then 
Commodore, the late Mr. Richard Foley, presented the 
club with a silver shield, to be given to the one-design 
boat winning the most races given by the club during 
the season. This gracious act tended to create even 
greater enthusiasm among helmsmen and owners, and 
to further encourage the enthusiasm, other members 
came forward with similar champion prizes in subse- 
quent years. 


Thanks to the efforts of the club, yachting in the 
south of Ireland had in 1808fbecome fixed on a firmer 
basis than. it had ever been before. But the Royal 
Munster committee was not content with this pros- 
perous state of things. It next turned its attention to 
making it permanent, and with that object the club 
boat class was established. These boats are of the 
16ft. type, and were, as well as the one-design class, all 
built at Cork from the designs by William Fife, Jr. 
The club boats, as the name implies, are the property 
of the club, and for the purpose of teaching members, 
who would otherwise not have a chance of learning to 
handle and sail a yacht. A small annual subscription, 
in addition to the ordinary subscription, is required 
from those making use of the class, and the boats are 
allotted by ballot to subscribers who wish to take part 
in the races specially provided for them; and in order 
to fully insure the carrying out of the idea that 
prompted the establishment of this class, a special sub- 
committee is appointed annually to look after it and 
its interests. 

The Royal Munster committee, also with a view to 
keeping the sport alive and of fostering a love for it 
from early boyhood, has admitted to membership, at 
reduced subscription rates, young gentlemen under 





eighteen years of age. These junior members have all 
the privileges of senior members, as regards sailing, 
etc, but have no voice in elections or in the affairs 
of the club; nor is the fair sex forgotten, ladies also 
may become members on the same terms as the junior 
members, and as a result some of the lady-members 
have become more than a match for their masculine 
rivals in handling and racing a boat. From this,” it 
may be seen, the Royal Munster is leaving no obstacle 
in the way of yachting becoming accessible to every one. 

From the first day of its existence, the club has 
adhered steadfastly to its original aim—that is, the 
encouraging of and making of amateur yachtsmen. The 
rule aiming at this end and which is rigidly enforced, 
reads as follows: “On boats of 10 tons (T. M.) and 
under, only one paid hand is allowed to form part of 
the racing crew and then, only on condition he does 
not touch the helm, all the rest of the crew must be 
either members or non-residents of the County of Cork. 
Any violation of this rule disqualifies the offending boat 
and renders her liable to suspension for the rest of 
the season from taking part in races given by the club.” 
The funds of the club are allocated solely to yacht 
racing and to the strict adhesion to these two rules, 
together with the never-tiring zeal and energy of Mr. 
H. Harling Hayes, who has been secretary almost from 
the club’s inauguration, and who is now the sole re- 
maining one of the seven original members, may be 
entirely attributed the club’s success. 

That it has succeeded not only as a club, but also in 
fulfilling the end for which it was created, is an in- 
disputable fact, proof of which was the club’s selection by 
the greatest proof of which was the club’s selection by 
His Majesty, King Edward, to be the first Irish club 
to become the recipient of a King’s Cup since his ac- 
cession. The efforts of the club to bring about inter- 
national competition for this trophy are too well known 
to mention here, suffice it to say the committee did 
their best. Mr. Pierpont Morgan was waited on with 
a view to inducing him to bring Columbia over to meet 
Shamreck I., which Sir Thomas Lipton promised to 
enter, but, unfortunately, the notice given-was too 
short to permit of the American flyer’s crossing the 
Atlantic in time, and the project fell through. The 
cup was subsequently won by Bona. 

The annual subscription of the club is one guinea 
($5); entrance fee, the same amount. There is no club 
house, meetings being held in one of the leading hotels 
of the city of Cork, otherwise the headquarters of the 
club are at Monkstown, a pretty and popular summer 
resort situated on Monkstown Bay, one of the widest 
expanding arms of Cork Harbor, and over which a 
great part of the bi-weekly races given by the club 
are sailed. Opposite the club quay is the anchorage, 
where numerous yachts lie moored throughout the 
summer season, and where there is sufficient water at 
all times for yachts of any draft, besides shelter from 
the prevailing westerly winds. 

Few clubs can boast of the Royal Munster’s record. 
Since its inauguration it has made giant strides. Thirty 
years ago its flag was unknown outside Cork Harbor; 
to-day, it flies at mastheads, not only throughout the 
United Kingdom, but in North and South America, and 
even as far east as Japan. 

The club officers for the ensuing year, which shows 
promise already of being a good one, are as follows: 
Com. A. F. Sharman-Crawford, I. P., Slainté, 20 tons; 
Vice-Commodore, Arthur H. Julian, Maureen, 6 tons. 
Committee—G. A. Goold, James J. Foley, Thomas 
Russell, D. J. Daly, G. H. T. Beamish, George M. Fox, 
F. H. Stopford. Hon. Secretary. W. C. Taylor, B. L. 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. H. Hayes. 1 a 





Officers of A. C. A, 1905. 


Commodcre—C, F, Wolters, 14 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary—H. M. Stewart, 85 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 
Treasurer—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vise epmeiane-W, A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, 


Rear-Commodore—F. C, Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 
Purser—C, W. Stark, 118 N. Montgomery St., Trenton, N. J. 
Executive Committee—J. C. Maclister, U. G. I. Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp Building, New 
York; E. M. Underhill, Box 262, Yonkers, K. 7; 
Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION, 


Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. 

Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y.; 
H. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa.; Jesse J. 
Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 

Board of Governors—C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Benes - Harry M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vinge opens -D. S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 

ass. 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Crosby, 8 Court St., Woburn, Mass. 

Purser—W. S. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Wm. J. Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; F. W. Notman, Box 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co., Medford, Mass.; Edw. 
Stearns, Box 68, Manchester, N. H. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vise Commodione—Cites. W. McLean, 308 James St., Montreal, 

‘an. 

Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 

Executive Committee—C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto, Ont. 

Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 

Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, Canada. 

WESTERN DIVISION. 

Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rear-Commodore—Charles J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Purser—George A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 

Executive Committee—Thomas P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 


How to Join the A. C, A. 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the By-Laws of the A. C. A.: 

“Application for membership shall be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G Mather, 90 Elk St., Albany, N. Y., and shall be accompanied 
by the recommendation of an active member and by the sum of 
two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar as dues for 
the current year, to be refunded in case of non-election of the 


“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


Sixty-foot Waterline Cruising Power Boat. 





J $225 ia Prizes, 


Tue three designing competitions previously given by 
Forest AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals, except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three 
previous contests may not compete in this one. 

The following prizes will be given: 

First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for 
the best cabin arrangement. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A., has very kindly agreed to 
act as judge. In addition to making the awards, Mr. 
Gielow will criticise each of the designs submitted; and 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled by 
either gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the 
following conditions: 

I. Not over 6oft. waterline. 

II. Not over 4ft. draft. 

III. A signalling mast only to be shown. 

IV. Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible. 

V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every detail must not exceed $0,000. 

VI. The location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be carefully shown. Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted. The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. 

VII. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles. The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recorded. A thousand-word 
description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 
accompany each design. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, and one that can easily be managed 
at all times by two or three paid hands in addition to the 
steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that can be used 
North in the summer and South in the winter, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the 
coast in all seasons of the year. 

Special attention must be given to the cabin arrange- 
ment. The interiors should be original, but devoid of any 
impractical features. Arrangements should be made for 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck. 


Drawiogs Required. 


I. Sheer plan. Scale, Yin—rft. 
II. Half breadth plan. Scale, %4in.—rft. 
III. Body plan. Scale, “%4in—rft. 
IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. Scale, %in.—rft. 
V. Outboard profile. Scale, %in.—trft. 

The drawings should be carefully made and lettered; 
all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. 

The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In @ sealed envelope, however,.the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with his nom de plume. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905. All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 





Erie Y. C.—At a meeting on the oth inst., the following 
officers were elected to serve for one year: Com., W. L. 
Morrison; Vice-Com., Albert B. McDonald; Rear-Com., 
Carl Reichel; Fleet Captain, W. W. Ester; Sec’y and 
Treas, W. S. Reitzel; Directors—W. S. Foster and 
Frank Fairburn; Regatta Committee—F. Reitzel, F. M. 
Slocum, E. A. Davis; Meas., Grant Lynch; Asst. Meas., 
Wilbur Altman; Surveyor, Henry Schact; Asst. Sur- 
veyor, Frank Feisler; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. C. H. Harvey. 





All communications intended for Forzst amp Srazam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and sot to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Gas Engines and Launches. 


(Continued from page 414.) 
BY F. K. GRAIN. 
Construction of Hulls, 


IN all cases the best construction for the average hull 
is to follow the old and standard method, which consists 
of a natural crook oak stem, oak keel, which should, if 
possible, be in one piece. The transom or backboard 
should also be of oak. The ribs we prefer of straight- 
grained oak, steam bent, and placed not over 12 inches 
apart from center to center. d 

In order to bind the heels of the timber or ribs se- 
curely together and to the keel, they should be con- 
nected by a piece called a floor timber. This may be 
of oak where the boat is moderately flat, but as it ap- 
proaches the bow these timbers, if cut from straight 
stuff, will of course be cross-grained, and they should 
therefore either be bent in or cut from natural crooks. 
It is customary to gouge out a limber hole from the 
timbers near the keel, in order to allow the bilge water 
to drain to the lowest point. 

This method of cutting the limbers of course tends 
to weaken the timbers, and much the most preferable 
plan is to gouge out a channel the length of the keel, 
making it sufficiently large, so that a strong copper 
sash chain can be laid in it. By pulling this chain then 
at any time the channel will always be cleansed. 

In fastening the frame together for a power boat, we 
recommend the use of copper rivets, securely fastened 
with burrs where it is possible. In the wake of the 
engine it is a good plan to increase the size of the 
timbers or double the quantity. The planking should 
be of good quality of white cedar, not too wide, and 
fastened along each edge to the timbers with copper 
nails securely burred,and riveted. Between each copper 
nail place a galvanized boat nail. This will prevent 
the plank from any inclination to buckle or warp. Of 
course at the ends of the planking—at the bow and the 
stern—it is necessary to use either galvanized nails 
or brass screws, as it is impossible to put in a copper 
nail and rivet it. The use of copper nails without being 
riveted is useless, for as soon as they corrode they will 
become so loose that they can be picked out with the 
fingers. 

ln all smooth planked launches the seams should 
meet on the inside of the planking, being open 
toward the outside. This allows of their being 
caulked, for which purpose cotton is used. After 
caulking, the seams should be thoroughly payed with 
white lead or varnish, depending upon the finish of the 
boat. This will harden the cotton and hold the putty 
afterward used to fill the seams. In the lap streak or so- 
called clinker-built boat, the upper edge of the plank 
is beveled off about one inch, the next plank lapping 
over it that much, the edges being fastened every few 
inches by riveted copper nails. In this method no 
caulking is employed, as the laps of the planking are 
supposed to be drawn firmly together. The upper 
plank of the boat is called sheer streak, and should be 
made of hard wood. On the inside of the boat we 
have a corresponding piece called the clamp, and this 
piece in a launch should be as deep as possible, in 
order to prevent the tendency, which exists in all power 
boats, to hog. an 

In hogging, the boat settles at each end, and this is 
caused, of course, by the greatest buoyancy of the boat 
being midships; and in small launches, where the motor 
is placed in the stern and the tank in the bow, there is 
a great tendency to hog. If a deck frame or brace 
were put across the midships of the boat, it would, in 
a great measure, prevent this trouble. : 

The deck timbers in the old-fashioned construction 
usually had a knee connecting each end to the side of 
the boat, called daggerknees. These, however, do not 
amount to much in a power boat and, in fact, we 
believe in making all cross-timbering as light as possi- 
ble, as there is very little side strain in a power boat 
as in a sail boat, the strains being all the other way, we 
believe, in ample fore and aft timber. 

On the deck, the plank, which is placed on the out- 
side, is called a planksheer. The decking, filling in the 
planksheer, if made of hard wood in combination with 
a sheer streak and clamp, form a three-sided box around 
the entire outside, adding a great deal of strength to 
the boat. It is customary, however, at present for 
cheapness sake, to sacrifice this planksheer, laying the 
deck to the edge, parallel to the keel. The decks should 
be laid in comparatively narrow strips and thoroughly 
caulked. : 

In a great many launches we notice fancy hard- 
wood decks of tongue and groove stuff without 
being caulked. These decks will soon rot out and 
will always be leaky, and there is no way of making 
them tight. In the inside finish of the boat, we believe 
in having as little fancy work as possible, dispensing 
with all beads, O. G. mouldings and other fancy work 
which it is hard to scrape up or reclaim when weather- 
beaten, and we think that after all it has a tendency to 
make a boat look cheap. . 

When a bronze propeller wheel is used, the rudder 
shoe, rudder and stem band should also be of brass or 
bronze, otherwise the galvanic action set up by the 
bronze propeller wheel will eat these articles if made 
of steel or iron, particularly of steel, especially of the 
finer grade, which corrodes much faster than iron. — 

In installing the engine no matter where located in 
the boat, the foundation should cover as many of the 
timbers as possible and should not rest on the plank- 
ing if it can . avoided. The material for the engine bed 
should be of oak. We have neglected to say anything 
about mahogany for use in boat work, it being of course 
the king of woods when of proper quality, but is little 
employed nowadays on account of the expense. 

n putting cabins on launches, their design will de- 
end entirely upon the requirements of the owner; 
but we are very sorry to see a growing tendency to 

t high cabins on boats of 25 feet and under, as these 
ead are not sufficiently large or of sufficient beam to 
carry this top hamper, and are unquestionably danger- 


ous, and in a strong blow with the average power are 
unmanageable. 


If a cabin is desired on a small boat, 
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the new style, now called hunting cabins, is by far the 
most preferable. These cabins are of the low trunk 
type, the same as in the old-fashioned sail boats, gen- 
erally covering about two-thirds of the cockpit. 

‘In designing a cabin launch where any kind of a 
gasolene or naphtha engine is used, the part used as 
an engine room’ should not be inclosed on the sides, 
as ample opportunity should be given all gases from 
the engine to escape and not be confined in the cabin. 

In the matter of trimmings, or what is termed the 
jewelry for a launch, we have of course but the two, 
brass and galvanized iron, galvanized iron being the 
most serviceable, although it does not look quite as 
attractive, but needs no cleaning. The chocks to which 
the ropes lead, also the cleats, should be about two 
sizes larger than will be shown you by your store- 
keeper, as they invariably put on too small a chock, 
and one that will not hold the rope is worse than no 
chock, and a small cleat is an abomination. 

The anchor for the boat should be in all cases amply 
large, with a good liberal supply of the best rope or 
chain for the same. It must be remembered that the 
anchor upon which the safety of your boat. depends, 
and maybe sometimes your life, is the only real prac- 
tical insurance which the average owner carries. There 
are at the present time a number of very excellent 
folding anchors in use which seem to have all the quali- 
ties necessary to make them equal to the old-fashioned 
anchor, and they have the advantage over the old kind, 
of taking up no room whatever. 

All small power boats should carry a pair of good 
stout ash oars, as there is no telling when some acci- 
dent may happen to the machinery or the propeller 
wheel, in which case, should the operator find himself 
in a heavy sea and close on a lee shore, especially with- 
out an anchor, the situation would at least prove 
rather trying. 


Bifle Zange and Gallery. 
alee seein 
Rifles and Bullets. 


BY WALTER G. HUDSON, M.D. 


This is the first of a series of articles on modern rifle shooting 
from the pen of Walter G. Hudson, M.D., of New York city, 
president of the Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association, and 
recognized as one of the highest authorities on the subject. 








TarGeEt shooting as a sport has been more or less sharply divided 
into match rifle shooting and military rifle shooting. The points 
in which the match rifle differs from the military are its lighter 
trigger pull, finer sights, and better finish; and in addition, vari- 
cus departures from military styles are allowed in the way of 
special attachments, butt plates, heavier weight of barrel, etc. 
The match rifle also is developed with accuracy as its chief aim 
and accuracy at the particular distance it is to be used, while the 
military rifle has to be adapted to all ranges, and be strongly 
built and serviceable under adverse conditions, even if at the 
expense of some accuracy. 

In view of these considerations, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the target rifle, developed with the sole object of shooting 
from the offhand position at 200 yards, as in vogue by the Ger- 
man-American (Schuetzen) clubs, should differ so much from 
the long-range match and military rifle. The schuetzen rifle has 
changed but. little in many years, and in its present form is 
probably as near perfection for its purpose as it is possible to 
get. Most of the modern schuetzen rifles still use black powder, 
and in the finest American makes, the bullet is pushed down 
from the muzzle, as in the old muzzleloading rifles. They are 
extremely accurate, and the shooting is generally done on shel- 
tered ranges; so that this kind of shooting brings the game down 
to merely one of skillful holding. 

On the other hand, the long-range match rifle has of late years 
approached more and more closely to the military, so much so 
that most of the match rifles now in use in England are merely 
military rifles fitted with fine target sights. Skill in shooting at 
the long ranges, whether with military or match rifles, involves 
not only good holding, but also a knowledge of the effects of 
disturbing factors, such as changes of light, wind, barometric 
pressure, temperature, etc. 

It must not be supposed, however, that schuetzen rifle shooting 
is of no value to riflemen who aspire to honors with the military 
or long-range rifle. It has the advantage of using very cheap 
ammunition, it is generally done on ranges provided with facili- 
ties that insure comfort to the shooter during even the coldest 
and most disagreeable weather, and it is the best possible train- 
ing for fine holding. Therefore, it is far better for the riflemen 
who would keep in practice to shoot 50 or 100 shots at 200 yards 
say once a week or two weeks during the winter with a schuetzen 
rjfle than to abandon the game altogether during cold weather. 
There are a large number of civilian riflemen who confine them- 
selves almost entirely to this kind of shooting, and who are, 
nevertheless, very well posted and skillful riflemen, able to take 
up other branches of rifle shooting at short notice; and their 
skill in holding and intimate knowledge of many of the technical- 
ities of the rifle, learned by long and careful practice with their 
own weapons, certainly put them far in the lead of the novice, 
no matter what other branch of rifle shooting they adopt. 

But it is in iong-range shooting undoubtedly that the rifleman 
finds the highest development of the sport. And in late years, 
since the advent of the modern smokeless powder rifle of high 
power and small caliber, it is gratifying to note, in our American 
as well as in the British weapons, that the military and match 
rifle have approached very near to each other. In the old black 
powder days the match rifle, with its paper patched bullet, heavy 
charge of powder and necessity of cleaning after each shot, was 
a far different weapon than the military rifle. In those days, to 
attempt to shoot 1,000 yards with a military rifle, would have been 
considered the height of folly. But now there is little difference 
in the scores made with match and military rifles at these long 
ranges. Indeed, our Krag, when a good barrel can be selected, 
and when the drag is removed from the trigger pull, is, in the 
opinion of many expert riflemen, fully capable at the mid and 
long ranges of holding its own against the finest match rifles that 
can be produced. There are few target sights that afford better 
aiming than the 1901 model Krag sight, and, while it is true that 
the target sights, as a rule, are further apart and adapted to the 
back position, the modern high power rifle seems to shoot so 
much better from the prone position as to more than compensate 
for any slight advantage the target sights might thus gain over 
our military sight. A glance’ over the records of those long- 
range matches of recent years that have been open to both 
military and match rifies, will show that in 90 per cent. of the 
matches the Krag has come out victorious. Indeed, the remark- 
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able development of accuracy in the American high power rifle 
within the past few years has not been due to any particular re- 
finement in the weapon or sights, but solely to the improvement 
in the bullet and in the more uniform measuring of powder 
charges. 

To deal understandingly with the differences that have taken 
place in rifles since the adoption of the high power principle, it 
will be necessary to look a little into the principles governing all 
rifles. A rifle may be regarded as an implement embodying all 
the resources of science and art in the effort to throw a projectile 
far, swiftly and accurately. The projectile is acted upon by the 
natural forces precisely. as is a stone when thrown from the 
hand, the differences, due to the higher velocity of the bullet, 
being in degree and not in kind. The mystery that in the minds 
of the uninitiated is supposed to attend the flight of a bullet is 
chiefly due to the fact that the bullet cannot, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be observed in its flight and its motion watched, like 
the stone, 

The first thing that may be taken as true of all projectiles, no 
matter how thrown, is that they fall toward the earth as soon as 
the support is removed from them, just the same as though they 
were not projectiles. But, even while they are falling, the energy 
applied is driving them ahead. From this it will be clear that 
no weapon, however powerful, can drive a bullet so fast that it 
will go in a straight line; it immediately begins to fall as soon 
as it leaves the barrel unless the latter has been directed upward 
to some extent, in which case, besides its forward motion, it will 
rise until the upward force also imparted to it has been expended, 
and then begin to fall according to the well-known law of falling 
bodies—slowly at first, but faster the further it falls. The flight 
of a bullet, therefore, is always in a curved line, 

It does not seem as though air would offer much resistance to 
the passage of a body through it, but any one who has ridden a 
bicycle knows that it does. Moreover, the resistance of the air 
increases much more than proportionately with the speed of the 
moving body, for if the speed be doubled, the resistance will be 
more than quadrupled. The air, therefore, becomes a much 
more potent factor in retarding the progress of a bullet than 
of the stone thrown from the hand, even though, weight for 
weight, the bullet presents less sectional area. The forward 
motion of the projectile, therefore, will become slower the fur- 
ther it travels, while its falling speed is continually increasing 
owing to the laws of gravity; and for this reason the further it 
goes, the mere curved will be its flight, until at last it drops to 
the ground, 

It is evident that the greater weight a bullet has in proportion 
to its sectional area, the less will be the degree of the resistance 
opposed to it by the air, other things being equal. An athlete 
could not throw a cork as far as a boy could a piece of lead of 
the same size and shape. Therefore the heaviest available ma- 
terial—lead—is used in the manufacture of the rifle bullets. For 
the same reason, the modern long bullet maintains its velocity 
much better than the old round bullet used in the musket and 
early muzzleloading rifle. 

But when a bullet is made longer than its diameter, some 
means must be taken to insure its flying in the direction of its 
long axis—point on. This is the object of the spiral grooves that 
are cut on the inside of a rifle barrel, for it is found that if the 
bullet be caused to rotate with sufficient rapidity on its long axis, 
it will not turn sideways during its flight. The degree of this 
twist in the rifling is called its “pitch.” The longer the bullet 
in proportion to its diameter, the quicker the pitch of the rifling 
must be; if the bullet is too long for a given pitch of rifling to 
handle, this will be shown by the bullet going through the target 
in a sideways or tipping position—in the parlance of the rifle- 
man, it “keyholes.” It is necessary for the bullet to be kept 
point on from consideraticn of accuracy, as well as to maintain 
its velocity, 

When we increase the proportionate length of our bullets and 
use a quicker twist of rifling, it becomes necessary to harden the 
bullet by the addition of tin or antimony, so that it will hold 
on to the rifling and not be blown straight through the barrel 
without following the grooves—stripping, riflemen call it. But 
when we reach a certain point in lengthening the bullet and 
increasing the pitch of the rifling, no alloy of lead is sufficient to 
give good results. Therefore, in the. modern high power rifle, 
the bullet is made up of a core of lead, with a jacket of very tough 
metal, generally an alloy of copper and nickel; and the tough 
jacket holds on to the rifling so well that’ we are enabled to fire 
charges of highly explosive compounds behind the bullet, giving 
nearly double the velocity that it was possible to obtain with the 
old black powder rifle. The modern high power rifle is, there- 
fore, one which fires a jacketed bullet very long in proportion 
to its diameter, by means of a charge of smokeless powder several 
times as strong as black powder, with nearly double the velocity 
obtained with lead bullets and black powder; and as a result of 
the long bullet and high and well sustained velocity, the curve 
described by the bullet is much nearer a straight line—‘its 
trajectory is flatter,” its penetration greater, and its range longer. 

There is another deviation laterally from the straight line shown 
by a rifle bullet and more pronounced in rifles having a quick 
twist; this is called “drift.” It is a lateral movement due to the 
spin of the bullet on its long axis. As the bullet is constantly 
falling in its flight, the under surface meets with more air re- 
sistance than the upper, and the bullet, therefore, tends to roll 
laterally on this denser air; so that a rifle having a right-hand 
direction to its pitch of rifling, will cause a bullet to drift to the 
right, while one with a left-hand twist will drift to the left. Cor- 
rection of this drift needs to be made on the sights of match 
rifles, but on the military sight of our national arm, the Krag, 
the correction is made automatically when the elevation is 
changed. ’ 





Gratis (O.) Rifle Ciub. 


Tue Gratis Township, O., Rifle Club held their November 
medal shoot on the 5th. The day was pleasant, but a strong wind 
caused several poor scores. The conditions were any rifle, 100yds., 
offhand, 4 shots, possible 48. 

November medal match: 


C Chrismer ..... 1212 912-45 Silas Lee ....... 10 8 9 12—39 
W Lesher...... 1019 1112-43 M Pence ......... 122 9 6 12—39 
. O. Chrismer.. 1011 911-41 Geo Busche..... 10 6 8 11—35 
C Busche ...... 91111 9-40 C Glaze ......... 9 7 810-34 


At the conclusion of the medal event three matches for cash 
prizes were shot under the same conditions, three moneys in 
each match. In the first G. Busche and G. O. Chrismer tied for 
first, and the former won, Chrismer second, Pence third. In 
the second, G. O. Chrismer and Pence tied for first. Chrismer 
won the shoot-off. Pence second, C. Busche third. Third match, 
C. Busche first, J. W. Lesher second, S. Lee third. The scores: 

Prize matches: 


Chri oeeee 43 46 40—129 C Chrismer......... 39 41 38—117 
$ w Soiettecc.oe 41 43—124 _M Pence ..........+ 42 46 36—123 
é Busche ..........82 48 44-119. S Lee ......0--eeeee 40 34 41—115 


G Busche ......+++-48 38 38-119 B 
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Massachusetts Rifle Ciub, 


Tue following scores were recorded at the regular .weekly 
shoot: ‘ 

Long-range match, 1,000yds.: F. Daniels 48, W. Charles 43, B. 
E. Hunter 39. ‘ 

German ring target, 200yds.: A. Nieder 217, J. E. Lynch 206, 
F. C. Fitz 200, J. B. Hobbs 198, M. T. Day 196. 

Mr. R. L. Dale secured a total of 1136 in 50 consecutive shots, 
as follows: 229, 234, 218, 226, 229—1136. 

Standard target, medal match: Louis Bell 8, R. S. Hunter 80, 
J}. E. Lynch 78, J. B. Hobbs 77, M. T. Day 77. 

All-comers pistol match: R, S. Hunter 90, H. S. Adams 86, 
W. A. Smith 85, J. B. Hobbs 84, H. E. Comey 8, S. D. Mar- 
tin 84 


Rifle Notes. 


The Wilmington Rifle Club, Wilmington, Del., are arranging 
for a series of indoor matches to be shot this winter. This is a 
step in the right direction. Get in line, gentlemen. 


R 

On Nov. 26 and 27 the Williamsburg Shooting Society will 
hold an open gallery tournament for liberal prizes, at head- 
quarters, 122 Hamburg avenue, Brooklyn. 

The first championship gallery match under the auspices of the 
Indoor Rifle League will be held at Pittsburg, Pa., Jan. 16 to 
20, 1905. 

The 100-shot championship match shot on the Greenville ranges 
was won by Mr. H. M. Pope, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., with a 
total of 2270. Dr. W. G. Hudson, last year’s leading man, was 
second with 2250, closely followed by F. C. Ross, 2233. The 
weather conditions were all that could be desired. Twenty-seven 
men faced the targets in the race for championship honors. Dr. 
Hudson recorded the highest 10-shot total, 237. A full report will 
be given in our next issue. 





Grapshooting. 


—@—— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 








Fixtures. 

Nov. 17-19.—Tampa, Fla—Tampa Bay Rod and Gun Club, $400 
added. J. A. Hansbrough, Sec’y. L 

Nov. 24.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club merchandise shoot. C. G. 
Blandford, Capt trae! 

Nov. 24-26.—Tucson.--Arizona Sportsmen’s Association tourna- 
ment 

Nov. 30.—Edgewater, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun 
Club. A, A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

1905. 

jan. 17-20.—Hamilton, Can., Gun Club live-bird tournament. J. 
Hunter, Sec’y 

fan, 23-28.—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 


Jan, 31-Feb. 2.—Taylor, Tex.—Central Texas Handicap. _ 
June &9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 
Scott, Capt. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 











The trap editor of this journal is absent this week shooting at 
ducks or shooting into the. welkin, 
ae 
Mr. J. W. Farrell, of Muncie, Ind., has challenged Mr. Austin 
Flinn, of Wabash, to contest for the English Hotel Cup. 


Live-bird sweepstakes have been arranged for Thanksgiving 
Day, at Muncie, Ind. The programme is devised for those who 
hke good competition 

te 

Among the distinguished visitors in New York this week were 
Messrs. Herbert Taylor, of Wilmington, Del.; Mr. E. H. Tripp, 
of Indianapolis, and the Hon. Tom Marshall, of Keithsburg, Ill. 


es 
Mr. A. A. Schoverling, manager, writes us as follows: “All- 
day shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club on the grounds of the 
North River Gua Club, on Wednesday, Nov. 30, at 10 A. M. 
Programmes later.” 
- 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager, announces that the 
annual meeting of the Interstate Association will be held on Dec. 
8, the purposes of which are more fully set forth elsewhere in 
eur trap columns. 

R 


On Nov. 18, the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, com- 
menced a series of three shoots for a Reble gun, $100 grade. The 
conditions are: Handicap point system, 25 targets, entrance $1.50; 
re-entries unlimited, $1. Targets 1% cent. 


Ss 
The secretery, Mr. Jas. W. Bell, has sent out the following in- 
vitation: "Indianapolis Gun Club. Come and win your Thanks- 


giving: Dinner, Saturday afternoon, Nov. 19. Five 20-target events, 
entrance 39 cents each. Three prizes each event—turkey, duck 
and chicken. Winner each first prize handicapped 1 yard.” 


Mr. Hugh M. Clark, of Wabash, retained the championship of 
Indiana, in his defense of that title in a contest with the former 
holder, Mr. Max Witzigreuter, of Ft. Wayne, on the grounds of 
the Corner Rod and Gun Club, Nov. 6 Mr. A. C. Spencer, of 
Muncie, has challenged Mr. Clark to contest for the Lieber trophy, 
emblematic of the Indiana State championship. The contest will 
take place in the near future. 


On Nov. 12 the Princeton Gun Club team won the intercollegiate 
championship. Harvard was second with 190, Yale third with 
171, and Peansylvania fourth with 170. Each man shot at 50 
targets. The best individual work was done by Stutesman, of 
Princeton, who broke 44. Princeton—Stutesman 44, Gaines 41, 
Pardoe 38, Frick 35, McIlivan 33; total 191. Harvard—Foster 40, 
Webster 33, Ward 39, Bartlett 37, Wyckersham 41; total 1990. 
Yale—Thompson 37, King 35, Ady 38, Pugsley 37, Alden 24; 
total 171. Pennsylvania—Longnecker 38, Koom 35, Perkin 30, 
Adams 23, Way 34; total 170. 

Bernarp Wartsss. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Rivce, L. I.—-The Election Day shoot held by the Crescent 
Athletic Club, Nov.- 8, was well attended. Thirteen events were 
shot. The Holiday cup had thirteen contestants, an unlucky 
number for twelve of the contestants. Mr. C. T. Foster won it. 

The weather was clear and cool. There were eleven trophy 
events. The winners of the main events were as follows: Mr. 
W. W. Marshall, won two at 16 targets, A. G. Southworth one at 
15 and one at 25, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., one at 15 and one at 26, 
C. Kenyon, Jr., one at 15 and H. B. Vanderveer and E. W. Snyder 
one each at 26 targets. Each trophy event had handicap allow- 
ances added to the scores. Scores: 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: C. Kenyon, Jr. (3) 14, E. H. Lott @) 13, 
O. C, Grinnell, Jr. (3) 13, G. W. Callaghan (3) 11, H. B. Vander- 
veer (1) 11, W. T. McConvill (2) 9, G. W. Gair (6) 8, E. G. Wer- 
field (4) 7. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: O. C. Grinnell, Jr., (3) 15, H. B. 
Vanderveer (1) 14, E. H. Lott (0) 13, C. Kenyon, Jr. (3) 13, G. 
W. Callaghan (3) 11, W. T. McConvill (2) 9, E. G. Werfield (4) 8, 
G. W. Gair (5) 7. 

Trophy event, 26 targets: O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (5) 2, H. M. 
Brigham (0) 23, A. G. Southworth (1) 23, E. H. Lott (1) 21, W. T. 
McConvill (4) 21, H. L. Kenyon, Jr., (5) 20, H. B. Vanderveer 
(3) 19, E. G. Warfield (7) 17, G. W. Gair (8) 13, G. W. Callaghan 
(5) 10. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: H. M. Brigham (0) 14, E. H. Lott 
(0) 14, D. V. B. Lott (4) 14, W. T. McConvill (2) 13, L. C. Hop- 
kins (1) 12, A. G. Southworth (0) 12, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (8) 12, 
G. W. Gair () 11, E. G. Warfield (4) 11, G. W. Callaghan (3) 8. 

Shoot-off: Brigham 14, D. V. B. Lott 13, E. H. Lott 11. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: W. W. Marshall (3) 15, H. M. Brig- 
ham (0) 14, A. G. Southworth (0) 12, E. W. Snyder (4) 12, L. C. 
Hopkins (1) 12, E. G. Warfield (4) 11, E. A. Cruikshank (4) 11, 
D. V. B. Lott (3) 10, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (2) 10. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: W. W. Marshall (3) 15, H. M. Brig- 
ham (0) 14, L. C. Hopkins (1) 14, A. G. Southworth (0) 13, E. H. 
Lott (0) 13, E. W. Snyder 4, 12, E. G. Warfield (4) 11, D. V. B. 
Lott (3) 9, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (2) 9, E. A. Cruikshank (4) 8. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: H. B. Vanderveer (3) 23, A. G. 
Southworth (1) 23, W. W. Marshall (5) 22, H. M. Brigham (0) 21, 
C. F. Foster (7) 20, G. W. Callaghan (7) 20, L. C. Hopkins (2) 19, 
E. W. Snyder (7) 19, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (4) 18, E. A. Cruikshank 
(7) 17, J. Nicholson (7) 16, E. G. Warfield (7) 13, C. Kenyon, Jr. 
(4) 9, R. A, Clarke (7) 7. 

Shoot-off: Vanderveer 23, Southworth 22. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: E. W. Snyder (7) 25, H. M. Brigham 
(0) 23, W. W. Marshal! (5) 23, C. Kenyon, Jr. (4) 23, E. H. Lott 
(1) 22, L. C. Hopkins (2) 22, A. G. Southworth (1) 21, O. C. 
Grinnell, Jr. (4) 21, E. A. Cruikshank (7) 19, Jere Lott (4) 18, J. 
Nicholson (7) 15, C. F. Foster (10) 14, G. W. Callaghan (7) 16, 
k. A. Clarke (7) 8. 

Holiday cup, % targets: C. T. Foster (7) 24, L. C. Hopkins 
(2) 23, G. W. Callaghan (7) 23, H. M. Brigham (0) 22, E. H. Lott 
(1) 22, C. Kenyon, Jr. (4) 22, H. B. Vanderveer (3) 22, E. W. 
Snyder (7) 21, A. G. Southworth (1) 20, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (4) 19, 
W. W. Marshall (5) 15, J. Nicholson (7) 15, W. C. Dammeron 
(7) 11. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: H. M. Brigham (0) 15, A. G. South- 
worth (0) 14, E. H. Lott (0) 14, C. T. Foster (4) 14. H, L. Kenyon 
(2) 13, W. W. Marshall (1) 12, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (2) 12, L. C. 
Hopkins (1) 12, W. C. Dammeron (4) 12, J. Nicholson (4) 10, E. 
A. Cruikshank (4) 9, G. W. Callaghan (6) 10, H. B. Vanderveer 
(1) 9, Dr. C. C. Henry (4) 8. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: A. G. Southworth (1) 25, C. T. Foster 
(6) 24, H. M. Brigham (0) 23, L. C. Hopkins (2) 23, C. Kenyon, 
Jr. (4) 22, W. W. Marshall (5) 20, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (4) 20, 
W. C. Dammeron (7) 18, G. W. Callaghan (7) 19. 

Trophy shoot, 16 targets: A. G. Southworth (0) 15, L. C. ‘Hop- 
kins (1) 14, E. W. Snyder (4) 14, W. W. Marshall (3) 13, O. C. 
Grinnell, Jr. (2) 18, H. M. Brigham (0) 12, W. C. Dammeron (4) 
8, E. A. Cruikshank (4) 6. 

Match, 5 pairs and 15 singles: H. M. Brigham 20, A. G. South- 
worth 20, E. H. Lott 17, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 12. 

Shoot-off: Brigham 3, Southworth 2. 





Nov. 12.—The regular weekly shoot, Mr. H. L. Kenyon scored 
the limit alone for the November cup. The scores follow: 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Bennett (1) 15, Marshall (3) 12, South- 
worth (0) 11, Grinnell (2) 11, Vanderveer (1) 9. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Grinnell (2) 14, Marshall (3) 12, 
Scuthworth (0) 12, Vanderveer (1) 11, Bennett (1) 10. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Grinnell (2) 14, Southworth (0) 14, 
Bennett (1) 13, Marshall (3) 12, Kenyon (8) 11, Hopkins (1) 10, 
Vanderveer (1) 10. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Grinnell (2) 13, Southworth (0) 12. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Kenyon (3) 15, Grinnell (2) 13, 
Southworth (0) 12, Marshall (3) 11, Hopkins (1) 10, Vanderveer 
(1) 10, Bennett (1) 9. 

Shoot for November cup: H. L. Kenyon (6) 25, Bennett (3) 
22, Hopkins (2) 22, Southworth (0) 20, Grinnell (4) 21, Marshall 
(5) 15, Vanderveer (3) 13. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Southworth (0) 13, Kenyon (3) 13, 
Werleman (4) 13, Hopkins (1) 13, Damron (4) 10, Grinnell (2) 7. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Werleman (4) 16, Southworth (0) 13, 
Kenyon (3) 12, Hopkins (1) 10. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Southworth (0) 13, Kenyon (3) 13, 
Werleman (4) 12, Marshall (3) 11, Grinnell (2) 10, Hopkins (1) 10, 
Vanderveer (1) 9, McDermott (4) 9. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Kenyon (3) 15, Southworth (0) 8. 

Team shoot, 10 targets: 

Duffs—Vanderveer 7, Kenyon 7, Hopkins 8, Werleman 5; 
total 27. 

Stuffs—McDermott 2, Southworth 7, Grinnell 5, Marshall 4; 
total 18. 





; Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bounp Breox, N. J., Nov. 11.—Thirty-two shooters faced the 
traps at the shoot given by the Bound Brook Gun Club on Elec- 
tion Day. Fourteen shooters shot the entire programme. The 
targets were thrown about 45yds. About 6,000 targets were used 


‘in the day’s shoot, and not over 20 targets were broken by the 


trap all day. 

The prizes were evenly distributed among the shooters. Bis- 

sette, of South River; A. E. Stables, of New York; Dr. Betts, 
of New York; Piercy, of Jersey City; Ackers, Dunn and Brown, 
of Rahway; W. G. Tingley, of Trenton, and Dr. Pardoe, of 
Bound Brook, were among the prize winners. 
* The trade was represented by Welles, Elliott, Apgar, Butler, 
Fanning and Glover. Although Glover is last on the list, he 
came out ahead, making high professional average, making 181 
out of 200. 


Dr. J. .B. Pardoe had charge of the office, assisted by F. K. 
Stelle, who acted as entry clerk and arranged the squads. 

An intermission was taken at noon, and while the shooters were 
eating their lunch Dr. J. B. Pardoe took a picture of the shooters. 

S. W. Dunning and Byron Prugh kept the score, and Mr. J. 
Brokaw refereed. 

Bissette made high amateur average. His score was higher than 
any of the professionals. Piercy, of Jersey City, won second, and 
Hendricks, of Rye, won third. 

Staples won the silver loving cup. In the handicap event there 
were eleven ties, shot off miss and out. Phillips won the medal. 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
‘a 189 oats 






Bisette . 200 ee 715 124 
Wells .. --200 149 Hendricks -200 160 
Ackers . - 200 157 Philips ..... --200 146 
SIN - wecnecseasbad 200 145 Raymond --150 91 
TIER. coccccccoceces 200 108 Dr Betts 175 131 
ME éccvospedsonc 200 169 Martin . 53 
EE 5 cvdeupocesl 200 171 Staples .. -200 182 
BEET epscanconscred 200 164 Bidwell .. ae 24 
DT Scccneukunt 200 166 Maltby -100 79 
SEE encsénesiceue 200 181 Hulsizer . . 80 46 
PE -Sinsbopusch 140 10 Van Cleff .. . 80 67 
DED ~Sbcsvegtennd 200 154 Rosenthall . | 19 
oe pgneugrepece 50 30 Hobbs ..... -- 60 45 
UE * Bebvccuecebecs 35 7 Dunnin . 60 33 
Rushmore ......... 60 12. ~=Dr Pardoe . +» 45 35 
ST asnenesacnsde 200 164 BEE. shanuveonesnk 45 33 


F. R. Streere, Sec’y. 





Felford Memorial. 


Witmincton, Del.—Messrs. Keller, Butler, Elliott and Fan- 
ning, the gentlemen on the committee in charge of the E. D. 
Fulford Memorial, have asked me to act as custodian of the 
funds. Of course, in handling a thing of this kind, considerable 
detail work is entailed, and on this account I have taken hold 
of it with some reluctance; but in view of my personal friendship 
for Mr. Fulford, and of my desire to see that a fitting memorial 
is gotten up, I shall of course be glad to receive funds, which 
might be sent by any of his many friends. 

Subscriptions can be addressed to me, care E. I. duPont Co., 
P. O. Drawer 1001, Wilmington, Del., and at periods of every 
two or three weeks it is my intention to publish in the various 
journals a list of subscribers. Any one not wanting his name to 
appear in this list must so signify, and it can be entered as a 
cash donation; but my records, such as will be turned over to 
the committee, will show each donor and the amount. 

This fund will be in my hands until Feb. 1, 190, on which 
date I shall be ready to turn it over to the proper parties. 

Even before the committee’s notice was published in the papers 
this week, I received several donations, and I append to this 
a list, in order that interested friends might see just how well 
Ed. Fulford was thought of. 

It is not my intention, and I don’t think it is the desire of the 
committee, to make solicitations, and parties wishing to con- 
tribute, do so of their own free will. 






Subscriptions. 
Union Metallic Cart. Co...$15 00 F Dy EN oie cute Aas 5 00 
Remington Arms Co...... 1000 Herbert Taylor............ - 500 
Annie Oakley.............. Oe By ls SE, ccncecksuccene 5 00 
we a eae M. Hawkins............ - 500 
ig Ale sn cnteesedés ie 5s SER es vesscesecsiee 5 00 
tugene du Pont... pe Ra ccesasdceced 5 00 


Frank Lawrence 
Jas. T. SKetry. 





Cook County Championship at Targets, 


Tue conditions governing the contests for the Cook county 
championship at targets, as announced to take place at the Wat- 
son Park Shooting grounds during the fall and winter of 1904- 
15, have been changed to allow such shooters who are unable 
to attend on Saturdays to contest for same on Sundays, if they 
so desired. 

The following are the dates as corrected: Saturdays—Nov. 5, 
and 19; Dec, 3, and 17; Jan. 7 and 21; Feb. 4 and 8; March 4 
and 18. Sundays—Nov. 20; Dec. 4 and 18; Jan. 8 and 22; Feb. 
5 and 19; March 5 and 19; April 2. 

Rules and Conditions—Fifty-target Race for the Championship 
of Cook County.—Entrance, price of targets only. Open only 
to bona fide resident amateurs of Cook county. Trophy cup 
valued at $50 will be presented by the Chicago Trapshooters’ As- 
sociation to the winner. There will be ten races on Saturdays and 
ten on Sundays. A shooter can compete on eithér a Saturday 
or Sunday date, but he cannot shoot in more than ten races in 
all. A shooter competing on a Saturday cannot compete on the 
following Sunday. Winner of most races to receive the trophy. 
All stand at 16yds. Shooters will be handicapped one yard for 
every win. All ties to be shot off at 25 targets. The first squad 
will be up at 3 P. M. sharp. No shooter can enter after first 
squad is at the trap. Targets will be one cent. Shells for sale on 
the grounds. A contestant must notify the secretary when on the 
grounds of his intention of competing for the trophy. Remember 
this, or your score will not be counted. 

The grounds are at Burnside, Ninety-fifth street, near South 
Park avenue. Take I, C. R. R. trains or Calumet electric to 
Burnside. , 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstnixc, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The scores herewith were made at 
the regular bi-monthly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, to-day. 
The targets were thrown fast and a puffy wind cut the scores up 
considerably. Mr. D. McFarland came up with his new gun and 
did nice work considering the conditions. Event No. 9 was for 
100 loaded shells. Washburn and Blandford tied with 18 out of 
25; Washburn won by one target on a shoot-off at 25. Figures 
after mames denote yards handicap. We have had some nice 
prizes donated for our Thanksgiving Day Handicap merchandise 
shoot, among which are a $25 pair of binoculars, $5 gold piece, 
two silver dishes, two hunting coats, etc., and we have just begun 
to collect. 





Events: 8.2 4.64.2 2 9 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 2 
i OS = ae . 2. o. 2. & Be 4a oe 
CSP Blematerd, BD.....cccccevcses S 2 9. @ @-? te 
DEVINE TUE odésccvevessavvacde SO 6 48+8 46 wie 
E td. MUM cochosccctccccesess Se SB Via 
St PRIME, - BR. oveccccvcscovecess > eS O..2 2 a oe oe 
BP Ey BB. 0c co cdccbecccnconcs poss <d- dy cee. dette 
Cc. G. B. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Povcnreersiz, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The scores made at the shoot 
of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club to-day, each event at 25 targets, 
were as follows: 








—— 





——— 


—— 


Nov. 19, 1904.] 


St. Charles beats Warreston. 


St. CuHarves, Mo., Nov. 8.—There have been three contests be- 
tween the town of Warrenton, as represented by the gun club, 
and the town of St. Charles, the last one being held on Nov. 5. 
On July 3 the home club was defeated by 2 targets. On Aug. 28 
the tables were ‘turned by 2 targets, which tied the clubs. The 
last shoot found St. Charles’ boys in the best trip, and with 29 
to the good, made a decided victory. 

The St. Charles now feels able to shoot with any club located 
in Warren or Lincoln counties. The scores: 

St. Charles—Paul 35, Hubbard 38, Wilke 47, Schoenberg 43, 
arklage 43, Wilmes 37; total 243. 

Warrenton—Langford 40, Linnert 39, Boloom 19, Yocum 339, 
Harbaum 38, Morrisey 39; total 214. 


Iavitation Shoot. 


Evanston, Ill., Nov. 9.—There are a couple of good fellows at 
Warsaw, Ill.. as evidenced by the clever act in inviting C. D. 
Baxter and ©. T. Campbell, of this city, to shoot with them. 
Saturday was the day chosen, and the day was pleasantly spent. 

Each man shot at 20 live birds, with the result that Gash was 
high with 19, Baxter 17, Wernhauer 16, and Campbell 14. 

Campbell got even on the target shooting, as he was high with 
a score of 56 out of 65 targets. 


East St. Louis Champtonship. 


East St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7.—-For some months there has been 
a proposition on foot which finally terminated in a shoot held 
Sunday at the Central Gun Club grounds. It was the opening 
shoot for the championship of East St. Louis, St. Louis and Belle- 
ville. The conditions were 100 targets, and the opening contest 
was won by W. H. Clay. It was a good first with 94, making the 
last 25 straight. Lenhorth was not far in the rear with 92. 

The next shoot will be held at the Progressive Gun Club, East 
St. Louis. 

The scores, cach shooting at 100 targets: Lenhorth 92, P. 
Baggerman 90, W. H. Clay 94, W. Baggerman 86, Deletine 78, 
Strop 70, Huff 82, Covy 90. 


At Francesville. 


Francesville, Ind., Nov. 12.--The regular shoot for the club's 
trophies was held Tuesday. All the members present shot in six 
events, with a total of 85 targets. Brown, from the 2lyd. line, was 
high man with 76. E. Brown, of Pleasant Grove, won the cup 
event, and the club badge was carried away by Frank Rice. The 
sccres, at a total of 85 targets, distance handicap, follow: Nichols 
(21) 74, Brown (21) 76, Rice (17) 67, Kopka (17) 57, Prewett (17) 
55, Shumacher (17) 68, Myers (17) 65. 


Effingham Tourname:t. 


Effingham, Ill, Nov. 10.—The first annual tournament of the 
Effingham Gun Club was held here last Saturday with a good 
attendance both of trade representatives and amateurs. The vis- 
itors were well pleased with the good grounds and the way the 
targets were thrown. All were pleased with the division of money 
on the Jack Rabbit system, as this gives all some opportunity to 
enjoy the sport without it becoming too expensive. 

The trade men, Vietmeyer, Riehl, Cadwallader, Boa and Stan- 
dish and Bronaugh were ever ready to give some detailed in- 
formation as to guns end ammunition on trapshooting pointers. 

The day was a fine one for the sport, and on the whole the shoot 
was a success. William Hawes was high man with 141, while 
George Johnson made 139. The scores: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 














i MT scuce + 1S 168 Greenherst ........19% 99 

Rit Lewie<-saie . 1% 182 Gandell . 195 89 
Cadwallader ...... 195 170 Burden ............1% 91 
BOE: soccecse 5 185 Parkhurst ........- 100 47 
Ryman . 120 Walters . 120 59 
Johnson 139 Pretzky ca 21 
Austin .. 101 Le Crone . BS 23 
Haines .. 141 





At Freeport. 


Freeport, Ill., Nov. 10.—A few years ago targets were sent to 
the town of Freeport by the carload, which was an index to the 
shooting done at the trap 

Following this, came a season of inactivity and no more shoot- 
ing was done for several years. With about twenty out to-day 
and a powder representative present, it is a pleasure to note that 
the shooting men have come forward to once more enjoy the 
pleasure of burning powder. 

Mr. Keck. the one-armed shooter, made a good ‘score, though 
out-classed by Waddington. 

Scores: J. A. Poling shot at 100, broke 59; Keck 150, 117; Wad- 
dington 115, 104; E. B. Hall 50, 39; A. C. Knoor 100, 67; Young- 
love 75, 47; H. F. Jansen 115, 70; A. Moogk 75, 14; C. E, Bentley 
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25, 7; W. F. Karchner 75, 20; W. N. Tice 15, 8; Piersol 10, 2; 
Brown 25, 14; J. Sweeney 25, Dillon 25, 20; W. A. Kintzle 


10, 3; R. Rosenstell 15, 10; Ray 25, 15. 


At Joplin. 
Joplin, Mo., Nov. 9.—The Webb City, Mo., Gun Club held an 
open contest Tuesday. The attendance was fair and the scores 








only medium, the average being less than 50 per cent. It re- 
quires some persistence to shoot at 70 targets and only score 12, or 
to make ten straight ciphers. The scores: T. B. Brewer shot at 
110, broke 73; J. McLoughlin 80, 51; R. M. Jones 70, 45; B. 
Gammon 109. 42; Jim Smith 50, 35; F. Hamilton 40, 21; F. Boyer 
50, 17; John Donahoe 70, 12; Frank Houston 10, 4; Lowery 20, 3; 
J. McCormack 10, 3. 
At Guthrie. 

Guthrie, Okla., Nov. 9.—The race Saturday for the White 
trophy was a close one. N. D. McGinley and H. U. Carle shot at 
15 live birds; result, McGinley 14, Carle 11. The next contest 
for the medal will be between Harold Eisenschmidt and the holder. 

The target scores follow: Harry Carle broke 39 out of 50; 
Kusy 68 out of 100, Rosenberg 67 out of 100, Daniels 52 out of 
75, Donnelly 102 out of 125, Eagan 124 out of 150, McGinley 18 out 
of 25, Olssmith 58 out of 75, Hutton 29 out of 50, Sam Smith 63 
out of 75, H. C. Eisenschmidt 61 out of 75, MacMorris 56 out 
of 75. 

In Other Places, 

When the last meeting of the Oak Knoll Gun Club, of St. Louis, 
was held, the club members were pleased to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Crossman, of Clayton, Mo. Mrs. C. was high gun on the per 
centage, with 72%. Scores: Mrs. Crossman shot at 40, broke 29; 


2. 





C. Crossman 60, 39; Essig 75, 54; Barrowe 75, 54. 

Tuesday the Nicholas Park Gun Club met and spent a pleas- 
ant afternoon. Several good scores were made, the best being 
that of William Craig. Another tournament will be held at Jack- 
sonville, Ill, Nov. 20 and 23.° This club has completed a good 
club house and can take care of a large attendance. 

Burlington, Ia.—A one-day tournament was held here recently. 
Considerable interest was taken, as there were special prizes 
awarded. ‘The best prize was won by Mr. Wagonor, and he was 
proud of it. There are many shooters around Burlington, and 
there should be more tournaments held. 

Teranceville, Nov. 7.—The gun club held a shoot Saturday and 
six events were on the programme. Nichols and Brown were 
handicapped at 19yds., with the rest at I6yds. In the cup shoot 
3rown was high with 24 out of 25. The club will hold an all-day 
tournament on Nov. 24. All who attend will have a good time. 
This is assured by the fact that Everett Brown will be the man- 
ager. 

Taylorville, Il., Nov. 7.—The shoot held here Saturday was a 
record-breaker in this respect, that H. W. Cadwallader, profes- 
sional, shot at 25 targets from the 20yd. mark and broke them all. 
“Cad” has made a reputation in other parts of this and other 
States, but they were made at Ifyds. For the day the highest 
score for a professional was made by Frank Riehl, 169 out of 
175; second, H. W. Cadwallader, 164. The amateur average was 
won by W. J. Manning, Morrisonville, 158; second, J. P. Speer, 
Taylorville, 155; third, W. E. Keller, of the same place. 

M B. Acumpaugh, of Leads, S. D., says that deer shooting 
will be good in the Black Hills this winter. The open season 
is Nov. 15. All poachers are being watched. 

The pigeon shooters of Rockford, I!I., on last Monday were 
invited by the farmers south of town to rid their premises of the 
pigeons. The boys report having had a most enjoyable time, 
and the farmers enjoyed a potpie which was flavored with pigeon. 

The members of the lately organized gun club of Rockford, IIL, 
were so well pleased with their tournament that regular shoots will 
be held. The contest for the Lefever gun will not soon end, as to 
own it the same party must win twice in three attempts. 

The U. M. C. Gun Club held their semi-monthly shoot Tuesday 
with targets and live birds trapped. The Chas. White cup was up 
as between N. PD). McGinley and Harry Carle. McGinley was the 
last winner. 

‘The Topeka, Kan., Gun Club has taken to the woods for the next 
few weeks. It would seem that target practice is little tame for 
the gunners of the West during the game season. ; 

Shooting poorly pays at times. At Freeport, Ill., W. W. Wad- 
dington, has donated a fine sofa pillow, which will be awarded to 
the poorest’ shot of the gun club. 

C. F. Gilstrap writes that there was an error in the scores as 
sent in by him of the shoot at Bryan, Tex., and that T. E. Hubby 
should have the credit of making the highest score. 

There will be one more shoot held by the Missouri League of 
Trap Shots, at which time all the guns and special prizes that 
were up for the season will be decided. The place is Elliott’s 
Blue River Park, and the time Nov. 24 and 25. 

The shoot for $25 a side between Rupert and Knister, of Decatur, 


did not materialize, owing to the non arrival of 

match will be pulled off this week. 
Freeport, Ill., Gun Club will invite all the 

join them in a tournament. The dates will 


pigeons. The 


surrounding clubs to 
it be announced soon. 

The Matthews, Ind., Gun Club held their fourth annual tourna- 
ment last Wednesday. The attendance was notegood and yet 
the manager has failed in. his duty to furnish scores. . 

The medal offered by the Ewell, Tenn., Gun Club for 1904, 
won by W. C. Bobb. He made one 
average. 


was 
perfect score and high 


The Winser Gun Club at Boise, Idaho, believes in doing the 
social act as well as shooting at the trap. Last Saturday there 
was a meeting at the Vendome Hotel, where plates were laid for 
iorty. The secretary reports that the occasion was one never to 
be forgotten. 

The Highland Gun Club, of Elkhart, Ind., held 


1 ! a shoot last 
Friday, with twenty present. 


Kit Shephardson, of La Grange, was 
high gun, with “Smoke” Loshbaugh second. “Shep” lost but 10 
out of 180. There were several representatives pushing the inter- 
ests of their various concerns. 

The secretary writes that the Menominee, Mich., Gun Club will 
not attempt to keep up their shoots during the winter. He 


was 
well pleased with the showing made during the past season. 


The 
Northern Peninsula tournament will be Ireld by this club during 
the season of 1905. 

Mounds, IIl., has come into the shooting fold, and a wag has 
given the club the name of the Hit or Miss Jerusalem and Jericho 
Gun Club. Some of the members do not lay much claim to 
marksmanship, yet they hope to improve their opportunities. 

The trapshooters at Pipestone, Minn., have thought well of the 
proposition to organize a gun club. 

During the last week of January and the first ten days of Feb- 
ruary there will be much doing in the trapshooting line in Texas. 
Jan. 23 to 28, the Sunny South Handicap at Brenham; Jan, 31 
and Feb. 1 and 2, Central Texas Handicap at Taylor, and then 
the following week at Houston comes the Otto Sen's 
Southern Handicap. This should keep the shooters busy. 

On Nov. 10 the Lincoln, Neb., Gun Club held a tournament. 
The weather was very disagreeable, being windy and snow fall- 
ing. Dan Bray, the Nebraska veteran, now of Columbus, was the 
winner of the Denver Post trophy with a score of 71 out of 100 
targets, to Geo. Carter’s 68. Those who know these Western trap 
shots well know that the shooting must have been fiercest ever, 
as the scores plainly show. 

Tuesday last the Leroy, Minn., Gun Club met and shot at 50 
targets: (C. Cannon 30, C. I. Roy 42, F. O. Welles 24, J. Le 
Denel 37. Archie Welles, a thirteen-year-old j 
gauge gun and broke 11 out of 25. 

The day following the World’s Fair Handicap there was 
special match between Joe O’Niel, of St. Louis and Dr. E. 
Duncan, of Louisville, Ky., consisting of 50 live birds each. 11 he 
result was a tie, and on the shoot-off at 15 birds, O' Niel killed out 
and Duncan lost one. Thus O’Niel went 65 straight. 

On last Saturday there was some trouble at the Youngstown, 
O., shoot. It was reported that one party would have been high 
man over all if all the targets he hit with shot had “busted.” ‘The 
scores as reported were Francis 21, Seaborn 19, Selby 15, Hughes 
15, Barnett 13. 

The gun club of Kent, O., closed the season with a 100-bird 
race, in which Fred Bean won with 88. Will Lee, of Kent, won 
the medal with 23. Lyman received a medal for being the cham- 
pion kicker. 

The Crescent Gun Club, of Evansville, hold together well into 
the fall. Last Friday, 25 targets were fired at with the following 
results: Haddy 22, Heaur 20, Beard 17, Wanders 16, McKim 14, 
Hill 14, Keuln 9, McKinney 8, Ruhl 6. 

Ralph Storm and E. E,. Hagaman, of Waterloo, Ia., shot a 
match at 100 targets. Storm broke 85 to Hagaman’s 76: but as 
Hagaman was allowed 16 added as broken, he had a grand total 
of 92. Mr. Storm is storming around now, and will not give 
so much allowance again. 

It is reported that in the vicinity of Des Moines, Ia., the 
weather has not been suitable for quail shooting, and owing to this 
the gun club is yet able to hold regular shoots. The latest 
matches have been arranged on the unknown angle system. 

The shoot held this week at Tampa, Fla., promises to be a big 
one. Good grounds are to be used, and money to the extent of 
$400 will be added, being larger than ever before offered. Many 
visitors were reported present. . 

Now and then the members of the Wizard of Oz company take 
a half day off and visit some shooting park. The last account 
places them in Detroit, Mich. At the trial of 25 bluerocks, Mrs. 
Fred Stone, from l4yds., made 19; Mr. Stone, 2lyds., 18; Mr. 
Meek, IGyds., 14. The prize was a cup, dcnated by the members 
of the Wizard of Oz company. 

The Portsmouth, ©., Gun Club will hold their regular shoot 
Friday of this week. 


Grand 


boy, used an 8&- 
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The shooters of northern Ohio are keeping in line despite the 
approach of the hunting season. Take Cleveland, O., for s 
sample. Notices are published weekly of the shoots to be held by 
the Cleveland, the Recreation, and the Fairmount gun clubs. 

The Cleveland, O., Gun Club will hold a shoot on Thanksgiving 
Day. There will be ten events, the prizes being poultry and silver. 
Of late sweepstake shooting has not drawn so well as merchandise 
prizes. 

The Kingdom Gun Club, of Fulton, has awakened, and will 
surely prosper. Last Friday the following members put in the 
afternoon with the targets. The scores: N. B. McKee broke 30 
out of 40; Dr. H. A. Bragg 38 out of 62; R. A. Moore 50 out of 
62; J. H. Atkinson 35 out of 62; D. C. McCue 15 out of 40; 
James Ratikin 35 out of 50; Frank Gingrich 18 ou t of 25. 


Ciocianati Gun Club, 


Saturday, Nov. 12, was cloudy dnd cool, but there was little 
wind blowing, and some of the few members who visited the 
grounds made good scores. ‘The main event was a series of five 
20-target shoots, the prize in each being a ticket in the Burmister 
Hotel drawing. Ten men shot the full 100 targets. Ahlers and 
Leever tied for first on 95 each. Gambell second with 91; Don 
Minto third with 89, and Maynard fourth with 86. The tickets 
were won by Leever in the first and fourth, and Ahlers captured 
the prizes in the other three events. 

Eight scores were shot in the cup race to-day, making the total 
entries 88, Faran still leading with a straight. Gambell (18) 20, 22; 
Ahlers (19) 18, 18; Harig (19) 18, 15; Williams (18) 17, 20. 

Phil was in town a few days this week, and on the 8th came 
out to the grounds and smashed a few to keep his hand in. 

F. W. Cook, who has been with the Pickering Co. for some 
time, has been promoted to salesman in the firm’s sporting goods 
department. He is a member of the club, and did some fair 
shooting to-day, breaking 19 out of 29 in one of the practice 
events. 

Luther J. Squier is in town on a little vacation, and greeted 
his friends at the club to-day, but did not shoot. 

Everybody was glad to see Ackley again, and sorry that he 
had not sufficiently recovered to take part in the sport. 

John Faik was on hand and as jolly as ever, though not yet 
fully recovered from the effects of a severe cold. 

Gambell announced the Thanksgiving day programme, and it is 
a good one, as might be expected. Ten events, 15 targets each, 
$10 entrance. Six prizes are offered. First, second and third are 
50, 30 and 20 per cent. of purse respectively; fourth, a turkey; 
fifth, Burmister Hotel ticket; sixth, dressed duck. Shooting to 
begin promptly at 1:30. Lunch served at noon. Everybody come. 

All Saturday contests during the winter will begin at 2 P. M. 

Maynard, Herman and Dr. Davis start om Monday for the 
southern part of Illinois, where they will put in a few days with 
the quail. They have engaged a guide and team, and anticipate 
great sport. 

Don Minto, Ahlers and Bell will open the quail season at 
Feesburg, O., and remain in that locality a week. The scores: 

Prize race, 100 targets: Ahlers 95, Leever 9%, Gambell 91, 
Den Minto 89, Maynard 86, Williams 77, Harig 76, Andrews 67, 
Cook 61, Cottingham 41. 


Welfare Gun Club, 


At the shoot of the Welfare Gun Club on Nov. 5, twenty-four 
men took part. The large number of spectators bore evidence to 
the popularity of trapshooting among the N. C. R. contingent. 
The big event was a team match between ten men of the polish- 
ing department, and ten men from other departments of the 
NX. C. R. The wind was blowing a gale, and prevented any large 
scores from being made. The first eight events were for practice, 
then came the medal race, won by Le Seur; then the team 
match, and then the closing event at 15 targets, for a 33lb. turkey, 
won by D. Tibbals. 

The regular shoot of the Central Covington, Ky., Gun Club was 
held on Sunday, Nov. 5. O. H. Grau was high man with 74 out 
of 80. Ed Trimble second with 72, C. Brittfield and J. E. Schreck 
third with 71 each. H. Heidel 68, S. Robinson 65. A number 
of those present shot at 30 targets, with the following results: 
J. Wise and J. E. Schreck, Jr., first with 22 each; K. Sutton 20, 
H. Kroger 19, J. P. Heidel 18, J. Elliott 17. 

The Dayton, O., Gun Club put its medal in competition in 
July, the last contest for the season taking place on Oct. 29. 
During that time the medal has been won as follows: C. H. Cord, 
July 30 (the first contest), Oct. 8; D. Tibbals, Aug. 6; Ed. Keller, 
Aug. 13, Oct. 15; John Sirran, Aug. 20; O. H. Bailey, Aug. 27; 
M. J. Schwind, Sept. 10, Oct. 1; Ed. Rike, Oct. 29. The medal 
contests will be resumed early in March, when the 1905 season will 
open. 


Dayton Gun Club. 


The Club’s third monthly all-day shoot on Nov. 11 was held 
under favorable weather conditions, the day being light and sunny. 
The last affair of the season was an enjoyable occasion, and was 
well attended, over twenty shooters taking part. The sport began 
at 10 A. M. and was kept up until dark, besides the regular pro- 
gramme a number of sweeps being shot. 

The programme consisted of twelve 15-target events and eight 
25-target sweeps were shot besides, though none of the shooters 
took part in all of them. 


Interesting features of the day were the close race between 
Heikes and Rike, only four targets separating them; and Schwind 
and Craig, the former breaking 147, the latter 145. These latter 
had a side bet between them in each event, and each won five 


* times and were tie twice. On the last event for a $6 purse they 


tied on 14. The scores: 
Programme events, twelve at 15 targets each: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
-180 167 a) 61 





Heikes Watson ... 

ee 163 Hubler .. 45 3 
Lindemuth .. 159 Hodapp.. 30 26 
Schwind ¢ 147 Shirer ..... 16 4 
ae: 145 Watkins -. 30 26 
BD se0ce ve 141 Woodburn -- 30 19 
La Rue .. 129 CEE ‘Wectscous - 16 13 
Curphey .. 113 eT ee 15 9 
Young .... ws 111 ID bonwenne occces ID 8 
GRU Wan epaendgonnyel 2 95 


Sweeps, eight at 25 targets each: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
or 99 42 





OO D Bletces 2. ccccccscccs 50 
Ee éenetcis cee 91 Mathews oa -- 4 
Schroeder -100 81 F. Whitacre -. 39 
Hodapp ..100 v3 Woodburn ... -- 28: 
i sapsse 100 7 Wagner oo 21 
Schwind oo’ 58 Se - DB 21 
mith . % 56 Lindemuth  B 20 
La Rue .. 5 53 Young ..... . DB 20 
ee 50 49 oS ee - & 15 
Anspurger . 75 49 





Rike was using his new gun, and broke 212 out of 230. Heikes 
shot at 230 and broke 210. Charlie Matthews, of Lewisburg. 
broke 43 out of 50. - 


Notes, 


The Welfare Gun Club held an all-day shoot on Nov. 11, with 
turkeys for prizes. The affair attracted quite a crowd, and fine 
sport was had. The club has fine grounds, easy of access, and 
the members are as genial a bunch of shooters as you will run 
across in a long journey. All visiting club members were enter- 
tained at dinner by the home club. 

John F. Beaver, of Dayton, and Daniel Francis, of Arcanum, 
went to northern Wisconsin for deer hunting. This is Mr. 
Beaver’s fifty-fourth expedition, and Mr. Francis is also a 
veteran big-game hunter. 

Wm. H. Van Riper and son, Chas. Spidel, L. Groneweg and 
C. Long, of Dayton, have just returned from their hunt in 
Maine. Each killed their two deer. They had a fine camp and 
good weather, and enjoyed the outing immensely. 





Indiana State Champtonship. 


Fr. Wayne, Ind.—The match for the trophy emblematic of the 
championship of Indiana, on Nov. 6, was won again by Mr. Hugh 
Clark, of Wabash. He defended it against Mr. Max Witzig- 
reuter, the prior holder. The scores were 46 and 42. A large 
and enthusiastic audience witnessed the contest. Clark killed 
23 out of the first and second 25 birds respectively. Witz scored 
22 and 20 respectively. The retrieving work of Ed. Evans’ and 
Henry Tarmon’s dogs was excellent. 

In the big team shoot the Wabash men were also victorious, 
winning from the Corner Club team by 3 points. The visitors 
shot 108 out of a possible 125, while the locals bagged 105. The 
teams were made up as follows: 

Wabash—Ferrell, Shepardson, Williamson, George Abdon and 
Clark. 

Corner Club Team—Witzigreuter, A. H. Witte, Charles Run- 
dell, August Freese and Rodney Fleming. 

The match target shoot between A. H. Witte and H. Hocke- 


meyer was declared off because Hockemeyer was unable to be 
present. The minor target events, which served as prelimin- * 
aries, were all good, and great enthusiasm was shown in the 
results of each race. Ferrell officiated as referee. August Freese 


as official scorekeeper, and William Wiegman as trap-puller. 
This is the last event at that place until Thanksgiving Day. 
The Wabash team was Wabash in name only. Properly it was an 
all-state team, composed of Clark, of Wabash; Shepardson, of 
La Grange; Farrell, and Williamson, of Muncie, and Abdon, of 
Ft. Wayne. 
Two amusing incidents occurred in the course of the live-bird 


vace. In one instance, Ed. Evans’ setter dog broke away from 
his handler when the shooter had missed the bird. The dog ran 
out to the boundary and then started back to the score. In 


passing the traps, he scented a bird in one trap, took the trap 
rope in his mouth and tugged away at it until the trap opened, 
and then the dog gave the bird a great chase. The other feature 
that enlivened the spirits of the crowd occurred when the other 
dog, in bringing in a dead bird, stopped at the location of the 
target traps and buried the dead pigeon in the sawdust in which 
the bluerocks had been packed. Suggestions for the owner to 
feed the dog were offered. 

A. C. Spencer, of Muncie, has challenged Hugh M. Clark for 
the Lieber cup, emblematic of the Indiana championship at live 
pigeons. The race is being arranged for, and will possibly be 
held at Elwood, and possibly earlier than Thanksgiving. J. W. 
Farrell, of Muncie, has challenged Austin Flinn, of Wabash, for 
the English Hotel cup. This is a target trophy, and the match 
must be shot on the grounds of the Indianapolis Gun Club, 


[Nov. 19, 1904. 





A sweepstake shoot at live pigeons will be held at Muncie on 
‘Thanksgiving Day. This programme is about the warmest one 


that has been offered in many months, at any point in the middle 
West. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Rickman won the point in the Rochester 
Rod and Gun Club’s handicap contest for the Hunter Arms Co. 
trophy. He has now won six points. Borst has won seven. The 
contest ends on Nov. 16, and Rickman still has a chance to tie 
Borst for the prize. Stewart made the best net score, but as he 
was scratch man, his 24 did not equal Rickman’s 19, with his 
allowance of 6 added. The scores: 


: Brk. Hdp. Tot’al. Brk. Hdp. Tot’al. 
Rickman ........ 19 6 3B Norton ....... ee 4 
Stewart ..s00000+-28 0 24 Borst .....secseee 14 66020 
OY es | a 2h SE, . cocuayoseousl 18 1 19 
Kershner ........ 22 1 @ 





The Interstate Association. 


Pittssurc, Pa., Nov. 10.—Kindly announce to readers of Forest 
AND Stream that the annual meeting of the Interstate Association 
will be held on Thursday, Dec. 8, at which time Grand American 
Handicap matters, applications for tournaments and other busi- 
ness of importance, covering the year 1905, will be passed upon. 
Applications for the Association’s assistance in giving tourna- 
ments during the season of 1905 should be in the hands of the 
secretary-manager (address 219 Coltart Square, Pittsburg, Pa.) no 
later than Dec. 3, in order that they may be brought before the 
Association’s tournament committee at this meeting. 


Ermer E, Suaner, Sec’y-Mgr. 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Mr. Topperwein “got busy” Nov. 10 at St. Louis, and without 
a miss broke 3,507 flying targets (the size of the targets being 
2% inches), a display of marksmanship which is truly marvelous 
and without parallel in the shooting annals of the world. It is 
probable that his record will stand until such a time as he sees 
fit to make another try. In this remarkable performance Mr. 
Topperwein used, as he always does, Winchester, 22 caliber grease- 
less bullet rifle cartridges and a Winchester .22 caliber automatic 
rifle. 








Mr. Charles Lancaster has removed to larger and more con- 
venient premises, at 11 Panton street, Haymarket, London, S. W. 
The following very pleasing information was recently received by 
him and is self explanatory: 

British Royal Pavilion, 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, U. S. A., Oct. 22, 1904. 

Dear Sir—I have the pleasure to inform you that I am advised 
by the American Exposition Authorities that the International 
Jury of Awards have awarded your exhibit a gold medal in 
Group 120. Yours faithfully C. M. Watson, Colonel, 


Commissioner-General for Great Britain. 
Charles Lancaster, Esq. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


New Train Service to Florida, Atken and Augusta. 


Tue Southern Railway announces, effective Nov. 6, a new train 
will be put on between New York city and Jacksonville, Fla. 
Leaving New York daily at 3:25 P. M., carrying through Pull- 
man Drawing Room Sleeping Cars New York to Jacksonville 
and Augusta, with connections for Aiken, Camden and Charles- 
ton. This train wil! also carry Southern Railway Dining cars. 

Early in January, 1905, the elegant train so appropriately named 
the “Southern’s Palm Limited” will resume service for the tourist 
season. The train is composed of the very highest class equip- 
ment, including Pullman Compartment and Drawing Room. Sleep- 
ing cars, Dining cars, Club car, Library and Observation cars, 
and is operated solid between New York and St. Augustine, and 
also handling one Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping car between 
New York, Aiken and Augusta. 

A book of information descriptive of the winter health and 
pleasure resorts of the South, where the tourist or invalid may 
avoid the rigors of the Northern winter, enjoying the per- 
petual comforts of the South, is just being issued by the pas- 
senger department, and will be mailed to any address upon re- 
ceipt of two cents postage. New York office, 271 and 1185 Broad- 
way. Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 





Pennsylvania Railroad’s Wioter Excursion Route Book. 


In pursuance of its annual custom, the Passenger Department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just issued an attrac- 
tive and comprehensive book descriptive of the leading Winter 
resorts of the East, and South, and giving the rates and various 
routes and combinations of routes of travel. Like all the publica- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, this “Winter Ex- 
cursion Book” is a model of typographical and pictorial work. It 
is bound in a handsome and artistic cover in colors, and con- 
tains much valuable information for Winter tourists and travelers 
in general. It can be had free of charge at the principal ticket 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, or will be sent 
postpaid upon application to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 










and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is. 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one.” 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 
BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Sehee! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 





My YU 





2 [Murray Street, - - 


The dealer never offers a substitute for YOUR benefit. Insist on 


LLERIT k° 


The Perfected Bulk 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


To the many expert shots who think extreme high velocity with a close and even pattern in a 
load can only be obtained by using specially loaded and extra long shells, MULLERITE will 
be a revelation, as its superior qualities in regular factory loads are unapp:oached. 


DON’T ARGUE, DON’T INFER. TRY A RUNDRED. 


Send 4c. in Stamps for 1905 Calender. 
As the edition will be limited, kindly send name at an early date. Ready about November 15th, 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 


Sole U. 5. Agents, 


New York. 
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FOREST, AND STREAM, 


At St. Lauis. on Oct. 1st, 2d and 3d, Mr. T. C. 


Hall, of Laomi, IIL, shooting from the 33-yard WHY ? 


mark, won the World’s Fair Handicap at 50 Live 
Birds with a straight score of 50 birds. 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 
et DAVIS HAMMERLESS GUNS 


Cocking 
Mechanism 

Imported Walnut 
Stock 


We are glad 
to give infor- 
mation, free 
for the asking 












There is no Gun on the market to-day made under such 
high standards of workmanship and material as THE 
PARKER, and no gun can be obtained in which % 
there is so much value to the purchaser. We are here to serve you. Write 


to-day for catalogue and prices. 
We have manufactured firearms since 1853, and challenge comparison 
with other guns of the same grade. Our 1904 catalogue, showing half- 


tones of 6 graden, 00. seques. PARKER BROTHERS, 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, tcck Box 707, Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. No. 31 Cherry Street, ~ ~ Meriden, Conn, 


“CAMMEVER” Te alee 23 Elm wee : pr i: MASS. 


GUNS AND SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES. 
MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. FINE GUN REPAIRING OF ALL DESCRIPTION. | 


Hunting and Sporting Boots and Shoes of all’ kinds, materials AMERICAN Gun COMPANY 


and styles for all sports and pastimes. HAMMER and HAMMERLESS 


Our Sporting Footwear is noted for superiority and our prices for inferiority. 
There is no boot or shoe that you may desire but you can get it here without 
waiting or delay, and in any size you want, of better quality of material and 
higher grade of workmanship and at less price than at any other store. 












Five Grades, Hammer, - - $12 to $15. 
Three Grades, H etless, $25, $27 and $30. 
Cammeyer’s Non-Aqua Strictly Waterproof Boot) 196, sana sz inches. Piain steel, laminatedsand Saseensen bawel vane 


. Machine made. Parts interchangeable 









GUARANTEED and can be furnished at small cost. Good sound guns at lower price than any other make of same grade 

The on! Water-Tieht KNICKERBOCKER HAMMERLESS fust out. Best low-priced! gun on the market. 
0) Trul, ater- 

as THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO.. 314 Broadway, New York. 


15-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, a $1 
10-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, straps at top, - - 
The Regular Lace, Black Corduvan, Enamel and Russet Grain, 


Correct Hunting Boots for women 
Guaranteed Waterproof. Exactly same style 
ascut. Tan Grain Leather, with strap tops, 
double sole, 


$8.00 


Catalog mailed 
Free on appli- 
cation, 


29 
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ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth AV., cor. 20th St., NEW YORK. RTs 


for Safety - The Standard 
STS by Aa Cs 


OUR FEATHERED GAME. | (i aiisiliiell HES Sica 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


Mail orders 
carefully and 





This volume covers all bird shooting in North America, and is throughout 
practical and useful to sportsmen. ‘The author has had a long experience, and 
tells of the things that he knows and himself has done. 


The volume treats of guns and dogs, game clubs, parks and preserves, the gallinaceous Has ile 
birds, including the wild turkey, pheasant, grouse and partridges ; wild fowl, geese, swans and ° t 
ducks ; shore birds, and the cranes, rails and pigeons. An appendix contains descriptions of B a AS 4 


all the birds which it is permitted to kill at certain seasons. Sale of any 


Besides this the volume contains 29 half-tone plates showing photographs of birds to the Revol ver r a] 
number af 135 species, and there are 8 full-page colored plates of shooting scenes, tI W/ | d 
ea fe ‘ 


Cloth, Illustrated, 396 pages, Price $2.00 (net), postage 15 cents. 


lver Johnsons 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New York. 


Arms 0 Cycle 
SAAN iey 


Fitchbur¢é.Mass. 


Vow York AME 
Woodcraft. Ae ree 
By Nessmuk. Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go to nature 
and the woods for pleasure and for study. Its author having had many years 
of experience in wild life, and being keenly observant, has admirably suc- 
ceeded in pans into plain and intelligible English the wisdom he has 
acquired. The book tells of life out of doors, what to take, how to ae and 
how to provide oneself with food. 


Forest and Stream Puhlishing Co., New York. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR LIVE BIRD HANDICAP 


At St. Louis, November 1-3, was wor 
by Mr. Tom Hall, of Laomi, Ill., using 


Peters Ideal Loaded Shells 


Mr. Hall shot from the 33 yard line, and killed 50 straight, establishing a new World’s Amateur Record at this distance. He killed every bird 
in such a clean-cut, decisive fashion, that the efficiency of his ammunition was the subject of general comment. Nor is this all. After shooting 
the handicap race, Mr Hall accepted a challenge from H. B. Spencer, for the Mermod & Jaccard cup—so live birds. The gentlemen tied on 46, 


but the shoot-off resulted: Hall 15, Spencer 14. 
and fastest ever trapped at DuPont Park. 


Mr. Hall’s record for the three days was 121 out of 125, the birds being about the strongest 
His shells were the popular D127 Chilled Peters Factory Loaded Ideals. 


eee 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 08 Chambers St. 
T. H. KELLER, Mer. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, DIL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. Fe Chamenios Cost: Louie 


Mo. 
Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal. 











STEVEN'S -~sussing ty the Past” 





Especially when that Past approximates half a century, and is a record of achievement, is a sound way in rendering decision. The fact that STEVENS 
RIFLES, PISTOLS and SHOTGUNS have maintained their SUPREMACY for scores of years and that our Arms are SYNONYMOUS with all the 
essential properties of high-grade products, SHOWS WHERE THE STEVENS IS TO-DAY. We retain the unqualified approval of our sportsmen 
friends the world over, by invariably suiting their requirements in every particular. 









shooting and 


You Hit the Mark Every Time if you correctly solve our Rifle Puzzle. 


Rifles, 


OUR LINE: 


Pistols, 


Shotguns. 


Ask your dealer for our goods and insist upon getting them. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for handsomely illustrated catalogue; a veritable mine of information relative to 
ammunition. Describes all recent notable additions. 


A request will obtain this attractive novelty in colors by return mail, FREE. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 5668 


CHICOPEE FALLS, 





TWO WORTHY | 
WORKS. 


WORTHY OF THE SUBJECT, 
WORTHY OF THE AUTHOR. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
Plains. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated 
with 26 full-page illustrations. Cloth, 350 
pp. Price, $2.50. 

In this work Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 
iven a spirited and vivid description of the great 

Toaeee cattle plains, and of the ranchman’s 

life in the bad lands of the West. 


The Wilderness Hunter. 


- eee Roosevelt. Illustrated. Price, 





“Mr. Roosevelt is sufficiently known by his 
earlier writings as a keen sportsman and one 
who looks at sport of whatever description from 
the best standpoint. His first book on this sub- 
ject, ‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,’ was @ 
charming volume, and the same may be said 
for the later, ‘Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail.’ To the present work he brings a riper 
hunting experience, and a literary style even 
more attractive than in his earlier works. There 
is a freshness and a breezy out-of-door flavor 
about it that calls up vividly to the mind th 
high dry country where the cattle range, an 
the lofty crags where the white goat lies om 
the snowbanks in the shade. “The Wilderness 
Hunter’ presents a series of accurate pictures 
of outdoor life in the West, and these pictures 
are so cleverly drawn that the book will be inter- 
esting to the reader, whether he is familiar with 
such scenes or not. He who has taken part is 
such scenes and adventure will, as he reads the 
volume, be stirred over and over again by old- 
time memories.”—Forest and Stream. 

@Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





ROWLAND E. ROBINSON'S 


Danvis Books. 


ane en ae eer ae 
the hiterature ew an 
woods life. Mr. Robinson’s characters are 
peculiar, quaint and lovable; one reads of them 
now with smiles and now with tears (and need 
not Be ashamed to own to the tears). Mr, Rob- 
inson writes of nature with marvelous. insight; 
Rin te che sendy word, he hrase, to make a bit 
02 landscape, a scene outtoors, , Stand out clear 
and vivid, like a startling flashing out from the 
feader’s own memory. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 








Publications, | 


BEARS | HAVE MET 
AND OTHERS, — 


By ALLEN KELLY. 


Sixteen Illustrations. 
PUBLISHED AUGUST, 1903, 


CONTAINING 


The True Story of Monarch, 


THE BIG BEAR. 








The little volume is very readable. Mr. Bur- 
roughs, no doubt, would like it better than he 


likes Seton Thompson’s stories; it would prob- | 


ably strike him as truer to real life.—Louisville 
Post. 

Vastly entertaining. It has rare humor and a 
measure of real wit that is most welcome to the 
jaded reader of conventional animal stories.— 
Philadelphia Record. i : 

This work has more than a mere interest; it has 

a value as a distinct contribution to natural 

science.—New Orleans Picayune. 
| Real live bear stories, like your grandfather used 
‘to tell—only better.—San Francisco Bulletin. 

The best of these raconteurs that has _blos- 
somed into print for many a year—if not the 
king bee of them all—is Allen Kelly.—Cleveland 

Leader. 
| Adventures of the real kind, by a real man, who. 

knows the game from A to zero, and some more, 
|—St. Paul Dis atch. oe 

Limited number of copies in paper at 60 cents, 
postage paid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Boston Sells the Briet 
Chicago Sells the Brief 
New York Sells the Brief 
St. Louis Sells the Briet. 
Philad’a Sells the Brief. 


Costs a quarter. Illustrated. Gives the Game 
and Fish Laws of all North America. 


‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


— _ — —- 


INSTRUCTIVE. 


My Angling Friends. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


A Second Series of Men I Have Fished With. Cloth. 360 pages, with 13 il- 
lustrations. Price, $2. 


DELIGHTF VL. 


As the delightful character sketches which Mr. Mather wrote for Forest 
AND STREAM were among the best things ever printed in that journal, so the 
volume made up of the first chapters of the series has had wide popularity and 
taken a secure place among the classics of American angling literature. The 
welcome given that book has prompted the publication of a second one, con- 
taining almost all of the chapters not included in the first. 

The second book has all the characteristics of the first—the same insight into 
human nature, the experience-taught philosophy of life, the kindly humor, and 
the touch that stirs to deeper feeling and moistens the eye. The interest is sus- 
tained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality which has been often re- 
marked of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty of imparting a vast fund of in- 
struction in the art of angling and natural history without being in the least 
pedantic or assuming to sct himself up as an instructor. 

_ ‘My Angling Friends” is uniform in size and style of type and paper and bind- 
ing with “Men I Have Fished With.” The subjects of the sketches are twenty- 
eight of the best known and most successful American anglers of modern times. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 





How to be a Good Shot. 


Read “HITTING r VS. MISSING.” 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the repute of being an 
unusually good shot, and one who is particularly successful in that most diff 
cult branch of upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 
This prompted the suggestion that he should write down for others an exposi- 
tion of the methods by which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, because, as the chapters 
will show, the author was self-taught; the expedients and devices adopted and 
the forms of practice followed were his own. This then may be termed the 
Hammond system of Sone and, as it was successful in his own experience, 
the publishers are confident that, being here set forth simply and intelligibly, it 
will prove not less effective with others. é 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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KENNEL SUPPLIES. 


Dag, Gootee, Bt rfectly ventilated, Buffet for feed and water cup 
attached, e best and lightest crate made. A complete assortment of Ser- 
eant’s, Glover’s, Dent’ t Johnson’s and Spratts, Dog Medicines. Austin’s, 
ea. Old Gels. 7 dea) and Spratts Dog and Puppy Cakes. Collars, 
Whips, Leads, C Brushes, Books, etc. A complete list in our large 
illustrated Kennels S, Circular, mailed free. 
EXCELSIOR WIRE & POULTaY SUPPLY COMPAR, DEPT. A. 0, 

W. V. RUSS, Prop. Vesey St.. Hew York City. 


We Have Many Calls 
for Dogs 


for field use this season. If you have a dog for sale 
you may find a ready market for it by means of an 


advertisement in FOREST AND STREAM. 

There is no speedier way than this of getting into 
communication with dog buyers. 

Now is the time to advertise, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





SPRATI’S PATENT 


‘Taxidermists, 





(AM. LTD.) 
Manufacture specially prepared foods for 
DOGS, PUPPIES, 
SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 200s: a 
Write for Our Illustrated Catalogue. | POULTRY, PIGEONS, 


“Heads and Horns.” or ae 


Send for Catalogue, “Dog Culture,” with practica 

It gives directions for preparing and preserving chapters on the feeding, kenneling and mnsngement 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, of dogs; also a chapter on cats. 

Birds and Fish, and all ds of work in Taxidermy. 
Spratt’s Patent ato ohn, B.. Neonat, E, J- 
t uis, Mo. 
Ward’s Natural Science Establishment (America) Ltd ass Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


| DOG DISEASES 
TAXIDERMIST) iow 8 ree, 


and examine work. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 


Tel. 4717 Gramercy. Near 18thSt.. NEW YORK. 
LT 
J. KANNOFSKY, 








BOOK ON 





COCKERS! COCKERS! 


| Ev Thies in cocker —- Fancy marked 

‘uppies, stud dogs, etc. 

Rare opportunity to secure choice stock at mod- 

erate prices. State goer wanted. HANDSOME 
BROOK BROOK KENNELS, Franklin, N.Y. in, N. Y. 


IMPROVED SPIKE COLLAR 


For use in dog training. Price, $2.00 
A mail, $2.10. Send for circular. 


PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWE ieee i Vitches in whelp. 


OO oe 





And Manufacturer of 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and menafocturing 








porpeees.é specialty. Send for prices. All kinds o B. WATERS, 
‘hae eee Sawa 346 Broadway, New York. 
Men I Have Fished With. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. By Fred Mather. A handsome volume, print. 


° ed on laid pa bound d gol 
a FH. F: Mercer. To which are illustrated ho aon ones “a Me” Mate 
added the American and English S niel 4 with eeeenie ot oe a Z when he 
Price writes so delightfu e conclu ter, 
Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. A Christmas with “Old Port.,” is capital reading 
$1.00. for this time of year. 272 pages, Postpaid, $2. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. | FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Kennel Special. 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
display, 3 cents a word for one insertion, and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion. Cash must accompany order #% 2% 





FOR SALE.—HANDSOME, REGISTERED | FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—TWO POIN- 
broken English Setter. Address GEO. E. | ter bitches; one 2 years old and other 7 months. 
HOOKS, Fitchburg, Mass. 21 | These are both fine dogs and bred right for 
hunters. Color, liver and white. Will exchange 
FOR SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER guerre either for well-bred Boston Terrier bitch. Must 
all ages. J. C. VAIL, Warwick, N. 22 | be a good one. HARRIS BROS., Sharon, Cons. 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER PUPPIES EN-| —--——-———— - tire s 
titled to registry. J. G. MORRIS & SON,| ROCKLAND KENNELS.—HIGH GRADE 
Easton, Md. Pointer for sale at reasonable rates. Photos and 








| pedigree freee ELMER E. FRENCH, West 

Norwegian bearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer | Lebanon, N. a 

and cat hounds, English bloodhounds, American = 

foxhounds. 4-cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. | DOG S BOARDED AND BROKEN ON 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. | Quail and Partridge. Many _ years’ experience. 

— | Best of tees, CHAS. E. ROGERS. Good 

POIN T ‘ERS, SETTERS AND HOU NDS. Can Ground, 1. 

supply you with anything from a pup to a broken 

dog at a fair price. GEO. W. LOVELL, Mid- | FOR COCKERS ADDRESS W. A. SUTHER- 

dleboro, Mass, ; LAND, Delancey, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 1. 














The best bred dogs are generally most 
delicate, and liable to disease. Many animals 
whose value goes to three figures die for lack 

of a fifty cent remedy. 


SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS 


Cure anything except worms, and that ailment will invariably yield to 


SERGEANT’S SURE SHOT 


so cent sizes of either. At all druggists or will send, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Our book ‘‘Dogs,’”’ also Pedigree blanks sent for 3c. postage. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Richmond, Va. 








Hunting in Maay Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York: Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 1895. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To the Gulf of Cortez, 
George H. Gould. A Canadian Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. A Hunting 
Trip in = Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. Bar- 
ringer. lf Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. A Bear Hunt in the 
Sierras, Alden Sampson. The Ascent of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. 
The Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. Big Game of Mongolia and Tibet, W. W. 
Rockhill. Hunting in the Cattle Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Cours- 
ing, Roger D. Williams. Game Laws, Charles E. Whitehead. Protection 
of the Yellowstone National Park, George S. Anderson. The Yellowstone 
National Park Protection Act. Head Measurements of the Trophies at the 
— Square Garden Sportsmen’s Exposition. National Park Protective 

ct. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
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DUCK 


SHOOTING. 


By Grorce Birp GRINNELL, 


Ty ie i aialccn 

WU gana Mi A MANUAL OF WILDFOWL 
| | me ? : SHOOTING. 

GUNS, LOADS, BLINDS, BOATS AND DECOYS. 





Hoopep Mercanser (Lophodytes cucullatus). 











DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS. 
THEIR LIVES AND HABITS. 
630 pages, with 150 portraits and other 
illustrations. Cloth, price, $3.50. 








FOREST AND STREAM PUB.CO., sg. ccimen Iilustration 
34 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Onn Squaw (Clangula hyemalis), 


FOREST: AND STREAM. 





j Hotels for Sportsmen. Hotels. for Sportsmen. 


HUNTING. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. FISHING. 


Hotel kee 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Two booklets. — — Both Sree. 
“SHOOTING IN THE OLD Dominion,’ 

“FisHinc 1n Hampton Roaps.” 
Address, Geo. F. Adams, Mcr:, Fortress Monroe,Va. 
New York Office, 289 Fourth Avenue. 


POINT DUCK 
Shooting. 


Shinnecock and Tiana Bays. 


I have che best of guides, with complete rigs, 
in attendance. 


CANOE PLACE INN 


is on the water front. No driving to your shoot- 
ing box. Battery and land shooting. The Inn 
has been refurnished with everything new. Write 
for engagements in advance. 


E, A. BUCHMULLER, 
Canoe Place Inn, 
Good Ground, L. L 
POPES ODPL OIC, 
QUAIL, TURKEYS, DUCKS 


are abundant 
At the GAME PRESERVE of the 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 








° ° 
Rabbits, Squirrels, Coons 
Are also found in great quantities. Every Facility, 
Comfort and Convenience for Sport 

The CHAMBERLIN PRESERVE of ten 
thousand acres is maintained for the exclusive 
use of the guests of the Hotel Chamberlin. — 

Booklet, “‘Shooting in the Old Dominion,” 
sent on request, 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 





PRIVATE SHOOTING ON 
GREAT SOUTH BAY 


From Bayport and Sayville. 


I have made arrangements with the owners of 
ducking outfits in the neighborhood for the ac- 
commodation of my guests for = season’s duck 
shooting, embracing over 6 miles of the choicest 
ducking ground in the bay, leased from the Smith 
heirs by the Islip Town Gunners’ Association. 
Also, quail, rabbit and deer ne _ Reliable 
rigs, and the best of hotel accommodation, with 
prices reasonable Write in advance for en 

HENRY STOKES, Prop. of 


§ gements, etc. 


ayport Hotel, Bayport, L. L. 


HUNTING AT PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
Ducks. Quail. Rabbits. 


The Central Hotel has made arrangements with 
the baymen to take duck hunters out, as well as 
other guides, to care for the quail and rabbit 
hunters. You must write for engagements. 


F. C. THURBER, Prop. 





FISH, DUCKS, QUAIL, RABBITS. 


ppm -— Nov. or later. Ducks start in about 
a . Sut and Rabbit season opens Nov. 16. 
obstacle overcome since we have added 
a... power boats. Quick ioe to and 
from blinds; deep water route. is place has 
mo equal for sportsmen who appreciate good 
orting and good accommodations combined. 
Bring your families; they will be well cared for. 
For further information address A. H. G. 
MEARS, Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, Va. 
SS 


HUNTING AND FISHING. 


The Fenton Game Preserve Association offers to 
sportsmen the best Hunting Grounds in the Adiron- 
dacks for the small sum of $10 each per year. Hunt- 
ing permits $5. Fishing permits $5. Good board can 
be had on the grounds at the Fenton House or at 
Turcks Hotel. For further particulars address 

L. B. PARKER, Sec'y, 
Number Four, Lewis Co., N. Y. 








HUNTERS’ RETREAT.—BEST PARTRIDGE 
shooting in the county. Plenty of other game. 
Situated four miles west of White Lake. Thor- 
oughly broken Irish setters for sale. Write early 
for circular and engagements. 

N. B. BROWN, Bethel, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 





PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS. 


Fine quail shooting on an old Virginia Planta- 


tion; 6,000 acres well stocked with quail, wild 
turkey, deer and —— = 2m ses = 
for trial ond sale. LOW, Ch 


Sussex Co., Va. 


DUCK SHOOTING. 


Point shooting only. All kinds of ducks, com- 

tent guides and good accommodations. 
BA AYSIDE HOTEL, Eastport, L. L.; Harrison 
Rogers, Prop. 


Duck Shooting at Eastport, L. I. 


The Eastport Inn, at the station, caters to ee 
hunters, and secures best of guides. Rates 
} diag for engagements. J. B. WESTERH rr, 
Trop. 


Duck, Geese and Snipe Shooting. 


Live duck and geese decoys, battery and wooden 
decoys, with boats, boxes, etc. First-class board 
and accommodations. EUGENE A. JACKSON, 
East Quogue, Long Island. 


20,00 ACRES OF HUNTING PRIVILEGES.— 
I can accommodate gentlemen sportsmen, fur- 
nishics hunting lands, trained do; a guide, livery 
board. Season; Nov. 1 to 
= = 4 and deer. Pack a hounds for 
Toor orthern seferences. H. L. 


ATKINS. " Boydton, Va. 

















The Way to Shoot 
Ducks. 


From the station to the roomy sloop yacht 
Madaline. 


From the breakfast table to the battery. 


We sleep on ducking grounds. 
rising. No long, drives. No delays from no sail- 
ing breeze ates very reasonable. Write 
CAPT. CHAS. VELTMAN, Bay Shore, L. I. 


No early 


Se 
HOTEL GRACE, Clarksville, Mecklenb’g Co., Va. 
The best place to find royal sport shooting 
— More plentiful than ever before. Deer, 
Juck and Hare in abundance. Large areas for 
hotel guests. Competent guides and fine dogs, 
including the famous red Irish dog “Jock.” 
Trapshooting this season. New hotel, with mod- 
ern comforts. Bath, _ Somat electric bells, pool 
room and barber sho Magee’s Chlorinated 
Lithia water free to al “guests. Superb service 
for sportsmen and their families. Nine dail 

trains. For soem address R. H. EASLEY, 
Clarksville, 


BAGLEY FARI1, 


Bagley’s as, Va. 
La Crosse Station S. A. L. —We 
to furnish more QUAIL, DEE and 
shooting than can be found in any other section 
of the South. Guides, dogs and horses furnished, 
_— accommodations to sportsmen and ladies. 


Apply directly, or R. M. BAGLEY, 444 So. 43d 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


Headquarters for Duck Hunters ~ 
at Center Moriches, L. L 


The best point shooting on Great South Bay. 
Good guides to take guests shooting, and ex- 
cellent and modern hotel for them ashore. Rates, 
$2.00. LONG ISLAND HOTEL, Center 
Moriches, L. I.; J. W. Rose, Prop. 


DUCK SHOOTING, 
QUAIL SHOOTING. 


Twelve ducking rigs in service. Good dogs for 
quail shooting. The Shinnecock and Peconic 
bays are famous for redheads, black and broad- 
bills. The COLUMBIA HOTEL, at station 
accommodates and takes care of all hunters, and 
furnishes teams to guests. Write for particulars. 


Rates, $2.00 per da Chas. E. Roger, P; 
Gocd Gul 1. L. i ee 


Ohe RATHSKELLER 


of THE ATLANTIC HOTEL, Norfolk, Va., is 
the most attractive in the South, and the only 
one in Norfolk. Music, good eating, and plenty 
of life. The place for sportsmen, 


HUNTERS LODGE, 


North Carolina. 
Health Resort. Game Preserve. 


Large pine grove, abundance of game. Climate 
similar to Aiken, S. Carolina. Probably the best place 
in the South for a person seeking rest, recreation and 
comfort. 

Address FRANK A. BOND, 


R. F. D. No. 6. 


uarantee 
URKEY 











Lumberton, North Carolina. 


THE MONTICELLO, 


Norfolk, Va. 
THE FINEST HOTEL IN THE SOUTH. 


In going South and coming from the South, it’s 
the place to stop. Canvasbacks served and can- 
vasback hunters catered to. 








‘DUCKS. GEESE. SNIPE.|§ 


I take guests at my home, three minutes from 
the bay. Point shooting in rough weather. 
Batter shooting in calm weather. ates reason- 
able. Write for engagements. HARRY G. 
CARTER, East Quogue, L. I 





TOWER HILL FARM—Will accommodate 
small parties of hunters for the quail season, 
Nov. 1, 1904, to March 1, 1905. Plenty of game. 
Nice, comfortable Southern home. Bachelor 
quarters. Perfect freedom for guests. Full hunt- 
ing outfit. Address 1. M. TULL, Kinston, N. C. 


MERRITT & KINNE€. 


Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, wood- 
cock and rabbit. Dog training and as © a 
specialty. ‘ae on_ application. We 
located on O. R. R., Centerville Station, Sul: 
livan County, N Y 


DUCK SHOOTING ON THE GREAT 


SOUTH BAY 
and the name of Capf. Will Graham, of Blue 
Point, L. L., harmonize, do it? Very few dates 
left this season. 


Duck Shooting at Babylon, L. L 


Three excellent batteries, good accommoda- 
tion competent baymen, secured at the 
SHERMAN HOUSE, Sherman Tweedy, Prop. 
te ee RR NT LT ST, 


DUCK AND BRANT 


frequent Broadwater Bay, W. Va., in great num- 
bers. Accommodations at reasonable rates on 
board schooner anchored 10 minutes from duck 
grounds. Decoys. Low railroad fare. Refer- 
a. Write JOHN G. SMITH, Birds’ Nest, 











I TS LT 
C—Quail sbund = LODGE, | MOCESVILLE, N. 

abundant; shooting en 
entertained. Doge boarded and gy Lodge 
to rent. JAS. FROST, Proprietor, 





Property For Sale, 





A SPLENDID PROPERTY FOR SALE, BY 
order of the Supreme Court in Partition. 


| 
The Otter Lake Hotel property, with Four 


Thousand Four Hundred acres of Forest Lands 
in the towns of Forestport, Oneida County, and 
en Herkimer County, N. Y., lately owned 
. H.’ Wilcox, will be sold by the undersigned 
eferee in Partition at Otter = Hotel, Otter 
ve, on the A. & St. L. R. R., Nov. 25, 


The pi mom consists of lands surrounding Ot- 
ter Lake, one of the most beautiful and — 
esque lakes in the Adirondack Forest. A nearl y 
new three-story Hotel, containing storage cellar, 
wine cellar, bar-room, ‘office, sitting room, parlor, 
two dining rooms, pantry, kitchen, twenty-six 
guest rooms, wide verandas and halls, boat house, 
ice house, stables, four cottages. There is also 
on the property a saw mill, blacksmith shop, 
hoarding house, camp, wood house and other out: 
buildings. 

The land is situated on the Devereux, Miiler 
and Swanton and Piquet Tracts, 1% hours from 
Utica, and is a rare chance for a Sporting Club, 
a Summer Hotel and a lumbering property. 

For further particulars address the undersigned. 

ee A. CAPRON, Referee, 

Dated Oct. 29, 1904. Boonville, ueake 


FOR SALE.—A FIRST-CLASS HUNTING 
Preserve in South Carolina. Ideally located be- 
tween two rivers at their point of confluence. 
Near flag station on Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. Well stocked with deer, ee cee 
etc. A. S. SALLEY, JR., Charleston, ; 23 








THE PEA ISLAND GUNNING CLUB, 
with club house near New Inlet, North Caro- 
lina, wishing to increase its membership to 
eighteen, offers for sale two owen | in its capital 
stock at the par value of $400 each. For infor- 
mation address the secretary, LOUIS B. BISHOP, 
M.D., 356 Orange St.. New Haven, Conn. 











WANTED. 


Live game birds for preserve; only birds in good 
condition accepted. No money paid until speci- 
mens are examined. Especially desired, partridges, 
grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, California quail 


and rail, and all varieties of ducks. Address 
W. F. BEAL, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BRIEF I$ SOLD 


generally throughout the United 
States by dealers in sportsmen’s 
supplies. We note some of the 
firms. from whom it may always be 
obtained. Price, 25 cents. 

When you order goods put in 25 cents 
for a Brief. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
i, hme oY 


eae News ecccccccceceeed® Chambers St. 
et D. Folsom & Detmoid.......... $18 Broadway 










olsom Arms Co.........+---814 ener 
C. Squires & Son............-20 Cortlandt 
A. &. Spaldin ee St 
overlin es. roadway 
Irvin; 8 Sn or 130 Nassau St. 
Abercrom ie oFritch 314 Broadway 
Hart! pecee Broadway 
Chas. Plath & Son.. 62 Fulton St. 
H. H. Kiffe Co........ Broadway 


BROOKLYN.—Jas. F. Marsters. 
ALBANY.—H. H. Valentine. 
SCHENECTADY.—Jay A. Richards. 
SYRACUSE.—W. A. Abel Co. 
BUFFALO.—Estate Salem G. Le Valley. 
BALTIMORE.—A. G. Alford Sporting Goods Co. 
PHILADELPHIA.—J. B. Shannon & Son. E. 
K. Tryon, Jr., & Co. Malcolm A. Shipley. 
Wm. Wurfflein. 

PITTSBURG.—W. S. Brown. J. A. Johnston. 
Sportsman’s Supply Co. 

PROVIDENCE.—Andrew Harris. Dawson & 
Hageton. C. F. Pope Co. 

ST. LOUIS.—Simmons Hardware Co. Rawlins 
Sporting Goods Co. Philip Roeder. E. T. 
Jett News Co. 

NEWARK.—F. G. Koenig. 


CHICAGO.—Montgomery Ward & Co. A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. Von Lengerke & Antoine. 
The Fair. 

BOSTON.—Iver Johnson Sptg. Goods Co. Wm. 
Read & Son. Dame Stoddard & Co. D. 

Kirkwood. Old Corner Book Store. 
Nay sg eo ang — Supply Co. 


sabnitanbailiate dain 
GRAND RAPIDS.—M. Millard Palmer Co. 





Routes for Sportsmen, 


“A great deal in a little space.”"— The Press. 


wT HE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 


This is the title of a series of 
books of travel and education is- 
sued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


These small books are filled 
with information regarding the 
best modes of travel and the edu- 
cation that can best be obtained 
by travel. 

They relate specifically to the 
great resorts of America—to trips 
to the islands of the sea and 
around the world. 

They also contain numerous il- 
lustrations and new and accurate 
maps of the country described. 

A pretties 52-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the “Four-Track Series" will be sent free 
upon receipt of two-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, General Passen er Agent. New 


York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


OLYDE, LINE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River S:rvice Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fia., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New York, Boston, PHiLaDeL- 

PHI, and EASTERN PoINTs. and Cu 
TON, 3.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., maki 
direct connection for all ys South ani 
Southwest . 


Fastest Modern _ 


Steamshipes 
and Finest Service 


Turo,G. Ecen,G.M. Wa. P.CLypE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 


American“ Canadian 
ANGLERS 


will find much to interest them in 


Ghe ENGLISH FISHING GAZETTE, 


devoted entirely to Angling of all kinds 
and Fishculture. Established 1877. A 
Book on Angling (illustrated) will be 
sent in return for any good “fish story” 
sent to 

R. B. MARSTON, Ed. F. G., 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

LONDON, ENG. 

which is used by him in his paper. 
Send 6 cents in U. S. postage stamps for ‘ 


specimen copy to him. 
FISHING BLACK BASS AND SALMOR. 

» [Illustrated Guide with Maps of 
the RIDEAU, BEVERLEY and AAR ESTON 
LAKES, free. Apply to W. J. CUR Supt. 
Brockville, Westport & a Railway 
Co., Brockville, Ont. 














Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, 
Cloth, 444 pages. Price, $2.00, 


By Captain Adam H. Paquetes, Cham- 
ee Wing Shot of the World. Em- 
ints for Skilled Marksmen; 
a cteaiioes for Yo Sportsmen ; 
Haunts and Habits of Game Birds; 
Flight and Resorts of Wormers: 
Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. There 
is no other man in 
any other, for that matter—better fitted.” 
to teach a novice the art. 4 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





MILWAUKEE—T. & Guy & Ter tae When writing say that you saw 


Meunier Gun Co, 


my 


the ad. in the “Forest and Stream,” 
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NEW PRICE. 








No. 00 Armor Steel L. C. Smith Gun, | 

All N 

Gun. $25. OOo, net. etree: | 
| 
| 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 


Sold through dealers only. 
Send for catalogue. A A 


Fulton, N. Y. 








Laws as now in force 


are given in the Game Laws in Brief. The compilation is 
complete. It covers the country. All is given that one 
needs know of game seasons, modes of killing, number 
permitted, transportation, export out of State, non- 
resident and resident licenses. 

The laws are complex and many. The Brief states 
them clearly and concisely. 

There is a fund of good stories besides in the Wood- 
craft pages. 


Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid for 25 cents by the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 


THE BIG GAME OF AMERICA 


is well represented in the collection of Pictures from Forest and Stream. 


~ 





Moose, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, 
Virginia deer, mule deer and buffalo 
are shown in scenes which have in 


PICTURES FROM 
FOREST) STREAM 


them the spirit of the wild creatures 
and their surroundings. Each picture 
is an accurate portrait of the subject 
and has a pleasing landscape setting as 
well. Of smaller game there are field 
scenes in which figure the quail, ruffed 
grouse; and a number of splendid 
reproductions of Audubon bird pic- 
tures. The dog pictures by Osthaus 
and the yachting scenes round out the 
volume, and make it all in all a very 
comprehensive volume of American 
outdoor sports, 


LIST OF THE PLATES. 





i a a - Carl Rungius ; 17. The Redhead Duck, : J. J. Audubon 
2. The White Flag, e- a Carl Rungius | 18. The Canvasback Duck, - = - J. J. Audubon 
8. “Listen!” - - = - Carl Rungius | 19. The Prairie Chicken, - - - J.J. Audubon 
4. On the Heights, - Carl Rungius | 20. The Willow Ptarmigan, - J. J. Audubon 
5. “ What’s That?” - - Carl Rungius | 21. The American Plover, - - J.J. Audubon 
6. The Home of the White Goat. 22. Rap Full, Schooner Constellation in a 
Photo by H. T. Folsom North Easter, - - Photo by N. L. Stebbins 
7. Calling the Buffalo—1 The Lure, E. W. Deming | 23. First Around Home Mark. The Altair 

8. Calling the Buffalo—2 The Drive, E. W. Deming off Larchmont, - - Photo by Jas. Burton 
9. Calling the Buffalo—8 The Fall, E. W. Deming | 94, The Challenge, wt a oe Carl Rungius 
10. Calling the Buffalo--4 Packing the Meat. . 25. Quail Shooting in M! ppi, - - E. Osthaus, 
E. W. Deming a. eg? as -. 2 gemees 
11. Sail, Sea and Sky, Navahoe op te eg & Son | 2%. Between Casts, - - - W.P. Davison 
T *s Cam a ia E. W. Deming 28. Home of the Bass, - - - W. P. Davison 
et «= = E,H.Onthaus |2- In Boyhood Days, - - - W.P. Davison 
- cm aor aan 80, ACountry Road, - - - W. P. Davison 

14, The Purple Sandpiper, - J. J. Audubon 
31. When Food Grows Scarce, - W. P. Davison 

15. The Black Duck, - - - - J.J. Audubon 
16. The Shoveller Duck, - = J. J. Audubon $2. Inthe FenceCorner, - - W. P. Davison 


The plates are carefully printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely 
bound, making a most attractive volume. The size of page is about that of 
the Forest AND STREAM or about 16x11% inches. Price, postpaid $2. 

In response to numerous enquiries from those who desire to frame these 
engravings, rather than to keep them in a volume, a special price of $1.75 each 
has been made for sets of unbound sheets. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


can place perfect reliance, whether you stand at 16 yards or are heavily handicapped, buy a Lefever. 






Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc, 


LEFEVER 


Establishes a 


New World’s Record 


In the hands of an amateur. Mr.C. B. Wiggins, standing at 19 yards, shooting his Lefever Ejector Gun, 
made a run of 125 straight at the tournament at Litchfield, Illinois, September 6 and 7, under the auspices of 
the Central Illinois Trap Shooters Association. At Staunton, Illinois, from the 18 yard mark, Mr. iggins 
broke 176 out of 180 targets, making an unfinished run of the last 92 straight. If you want a gun in which 


SEND FOR A 1904 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
50c. buys the Ideal Brass Wire Cleaner. Guaranteed not to scratch the barrels, 


TI ARM ; 
‘ee | 


Syracuse, 


«= 
wen eoppetibiliitae 
i AUTOR ae N. Y. 


MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 
By W. G. HUDSON, M.D., 


is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s best 
knowledge on the practical features of the art. 








In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 
Equipments, Sights and Sighting, Aiming, Adjustments of Sights, 
Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, Tar- 
gets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Appliances, etc. 
Thirty-five illustrations. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 








FLAT LIKE A BOOK 
IN THE POCKET. 





We 


ed 


The Automatic Colt Pistol, 
Calibre .32. 


Safe. Rapid. | Reliable. 


Nine Shots. Two Safeties. Two Automatic Indicators. 





|} You can discharge the first shot more quickly from this pistol than 
| from any arm made. 
We make four models of Automatic Pistols, Twenty models 
of Revolvers. . 


Complete Catalogue on Request. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 


HARTEORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


London Office, 26 Glasshouse St., London, W., England. 








ail = re a _FoREST AND STREAM. 
Grand Prize at St. Louis Awarded to the SCOTT GUN. 


lA Few Bargains in SCOTT and GREENER Guns. Shop worn and 





DOG CRATES. 















The Dog on His Travels. | ‘ ew 
The greatest trouble which sportsmen experience in traveling to and from taken = trade. All N . 
the shooting grounds is in transporting their dogs, The same troubles have 1 Fine Scott Premier Ejector, Damascus, half pistol grip, Rec-. Grade. Now. 
fallen on the Shoulders of kennel msn and bench show exhibitors. ! oa a Square ee En revine. Block Safety Locks.......... 30x12x7 eo 2 
to. Pig. Bee, GPOCNRl GUE, Wii ec cdo sn db cee c ccc cccbcucvtccuce 27x16x6 235. . 
The Troubles of Dog Owners. 1 ditto Monte Carlo, straight, metiied.................0.ccccccce. 26x12x6% 160.00 125.00 
Dogs are shipped in heavy boxes or are chained in the baggage car. The 1 ditto. Monte Carlo, straight..... yeseeoeee 26X12x6 160.00 125.00 
dog that goes in the box is productive of heavy express charges. The dog that ne without the 1 ditto. Monte Carlo, ¥% p.g. modified. . +++ D8xI2x7%4 160.00 125.00 
box generally gets loose or is crippled by a falling trunk. 1 ditto. Monte Carlo, % p.g., Silver's Pad +++» BOx12x7% 165.00 130.00 
1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, Me MA ncconsenscoscesccceseun ean 27x20x5ie 145.00 115.00 
The Dog’s Food and Water. —_ : 1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, % p.g....+...:.0:sc0eceseereeeeeeee 28x16x6 145.00 115.00 
In the corner of the crate is a receptacle for water, a funnel connection providing for its being filled 1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, % p.g. modified............0-++++ 27x12x6% 145.00 115.00 
from the outside. On the front of the crate and just below the door is a buffet, or pocket, for dog 1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, P-G. Modified............cseeee 27x12x6%4 145.00 115.00 
biscuits, All of our crates are provided with a removable false bottom, which insures cleanliness. 1 ditto. — Cerio, eee : P-g-, Straight..............+00. 27x12x6\e 145.00 4 
We Save You Money. 1 ditto. onte Carlo, Damascus, Ding Ce cc ccbecesssesecs 26x12x614 145.00 15. 
In manufacturing these dog crates, we keep two points conmmntig, in view. One is to save the : — —— é Dests” Antion sists —_—_ toe et 16 oa ss 
money of the dog owner; the other is to save the life and limb of the dog. We accomplish the first 1 ditto. ‘Agen & Deely Action, seit ** OG x12xb 15-16 110.00 75.00 
by making the crate so light that the express charges will be greatly reduced, the saving on the first 1 ditto. Anson & Deele Action, modified. Wi xlGx6', 110.00 75.00 
two or three trips often paying the cost of the crate. ine Te ee 7 oo soorseeonres gixtensit 100.00 75.00 
: Length. Width. Height. Each. Length. Width. Height. i Gillin, SNOED EEIUD, .0. <--000005600uEUSes cs oscccccccosccccsoes Q7xi2x5 15-16 100.00 75.00 
No. 1. 24in. vin. i = =6—6 8. Ho. 4. <n. ofin. 3 in. DEG MIE TIUN fc5 000 90cerccteccessoccevsesgescecossssasscuell 27x20x5 10-16 100.00 75.00 
No, 2 30in. 18in. 22in. 10.00 No. 5. 48in. Bin 36in. : 
No. 3. 36in 2lin. 26in. 12.00 _ Special oval top crate for two setters, . Also the following GREENER GUNS: 


Send for free Dog Catalogue. 1. Non-Ejector, Siemen’s Steel, Ub p.g-...0....esccsccsccccssconcscsecs °6x12x51 150.00 125.00 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS Cco., 1 Non-Ejector, Siemen’s Steel, BRE eatsseceee er se. 00 125.00 


1 Non-Ejector, Siemen’s Steel, 


163-165 Washington Street, ~ - Boston, Mass. Snes 


WM. READ & SONS, wands s, Boston, Mass. 
“FRANCOTTE GUNS” 








The Greener gun has been awarded the 
Grand Prize, the highest possible award at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 


“KN OCKABOUT GUN ae The Greener gun has received 33 other 


Are the Leading Imported Shotguns on the American International awards at former Expositions. 
Market in Every Respect. 


Francotte Guns, - -  ~- from $80.00 to $450.00 net ons 
Knockabont Guns, in one grade only, - - $60.00 net American Handicap in America, and has 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. SOLE U. S. AGENCY, three times won the Grand Prix at Monte 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, — 


318 Broadway, : . NEW YORK. These things prove beyond a doubt that 
Greener guns are good guns. 





The Greener gun has won the Grand 





A Clean Sweep? 


BAL LIS TiIitTs:E 


in the hands of simon pure amateurs 


WINS 


every State Event for the season in Indiana. 


BAL LISTITE) eve 
| 20 Cortlandt St., New York, 
The Standard Dense Powder of the World. Highest Velocity, Greatest Penetration, and Sole American Agents. 
Pressures Lower than Black Powder. 


J. H. LAU & Cc ia CHAMBERS STREET. NEW YORKCGITY. 
A postal brings catalogue and “Shooting Facts,” 


ah Sa A SSS SS SSS SSS eee 
A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive direc- 

tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting 

. ' Craft. By W. P. SrepHens. Cloth. Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 


numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 












LUGER 
AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 


Capable of shooting 116 shots per minute. Grand 
Prize at St. Louis Exposition. The new 9 mm. 


just out. 
PRICE, $25.00. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


Again a Winner. 


At Crawfordsville, Ind., Oct. 5th, W. R. Crosby, 
shooting E. C. won First General Average with 


439 out of 450, and making a run of 202 in the 
two days’ shoot. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK CITY. 3 





302-304 Broadway, - . NEW YORK. 
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~ ax game laws see “Game Lawé an Briely” sold by all dee 
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eh 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Entered at the New York Post (ileglswS@eesgi@IaieM atter. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. po 
LONDON: Davies & Co. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


Copyright 1904, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 








-30-30 S. P. -50-110 H. V. 


SOFT POINT BULLETS 


‘which have been shot through a deer by a famous Maine Guide, Mr. Standish, 
who warmly recommends them as the best. 


Guides and Sportsmen agree that U. M,. C. Big Game Cartridges have won- 
derful shocking and stopping power. 


All the new High Power and High Velocity Cartridges are manufactured by 
THE U. M. C, Co., including .35 Win., .405 Win. and .30 Springfield, Model 1903. 


Specify V. M. C. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


313 Broadway, New York. San Francisco, Cal. 


35307 “STRAIGHT” 


Adolph Topperwein Obliterates All Previous Records For Flying Target Shooting With A Rifle, using 


Winchester .22 Cal. Greaseless Bullet Cartridges 


And 


WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC RIFLES 


On the StLouis Exposition grounds, November roth, in the presence of a large crowd, Adolph ‘Topperwein, 
shooting Winchester Automatic Rifles and Winchester Greaseless Bullet Cartridges, broke 3507 
clay discs 24% inches'in diameter withouta miss. The targets were thrown into the air by hand at a distance of 
25 feet'from the shodter. Had it not been for darkness coming on, Champion Topperwein might | ave added a 
thousahd:more:to hié world-beating score. As it was he “hung up” a new world’s record so high as to put it 
almost out of reach. In doing this wonderful shooting, Champion Topperwein used two .22 Caliber 
Winchester Automatic Rifles and Winchester Greaseless Bullet Cartridges. The score beats 
adjective in telling of the absolute accuracy and reliability of Winchester Rifles and Cartridges, and the 
fact that neither rifle was cleaned at all during the shooting, shows what a wonderful improvement Winches- 
ter Greaseless Bullet. 22 Caliber Cartridges are over other kinds. If you want the most improved and 
up-to-date product in thé gun or ammunition line, just insist on having Winchester make and you'll get it. 


‘Ask For Winchester Make And You'll Get The Champions’ Kind. 









Naval Architects and Brokers. 





ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Boovey. ) 


Saval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Building, Kilby Street, BOSTOR, 
Cable Address, * Designer,” 


A 
B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 
J. © FELLOWS . C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 

42 Broadway, New York. 

131 State St., Boston. 


Teiephones. Cable addresses, ‘‘Pirate.”’ 


TT 
BURGESS & PACKARD, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS, 
Yacht Brokers, Builders of Auto Boats. 
Buard of Trade Bui‘ding, BOSTON, MASS. 





The Ball-bearing Oarlock 
A device that will do for the row- 
boat what the ball-bearing did for 
the bicycle. Every ounce of en 
utili . No clanki = squeak- 
—s in fact, absolute 

frictionless. The ideal car- 
tock for hunting and fishing. 
Furnished for either tight or loose 
oars. If your dealer does not 
; handle, write for descriptive cir- 
oe and prices. 


Garrett. Jr., Auburn, N.Y. 
AND MACHINE Co. 








BOAT AND 


Builders of a. Sail Boats, Canoes 
d Pleasure Boats. 






Our Specialty 
Knock Down 
Crafts 

== of any des- 
<<. K 
7. et Row Boats. 
Clinker Built, $1.00 per running foot net cash. Send 


or f— 0 
7 South Second Street, ST. LOUIS, M0. 


SPORTSMEN! 


Rowing a boat is hard work. 
$69.00 buys our guaranteed 
baby gasoline engine, ready 
i to clamp to re boat. Bat- 
= tery, coil, shaft, propeller, 
$65.00 bapmenee engine direct drive, shaft 
through stern — Weight, %5lbs. Air-cooled, 
Carnied in one har 


ROW-BOAT ENGINE COMPANY, Des Moines, Ia. 
lan 





rudder. 


Yachts, Canoes For Sale. 





WANTED. 
engine, all 


A 17-ft. LAUNCH WITH LOZIER 
B 
Schenectady, 


in good order. ddress Box 317, 
» 


N. Y 





ALERT. 


This spirited engraving of the noblest game 
animal of Eastern North America was drawn for 
the Forest ann STREAM by Carl Renee, and 

been reproduced as an artotype b Bier- 
stadt in the full size of the origina Soke . 
The plate is 12% x 19 inches, on paper 22 x 
inches. It is the most faithful and effective pic- 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and makes 
@ magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 

on the wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post- 
paid), $3.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, ‘New York. 















FOREST AND STREAM. 















Nearly 1500 in of steam. Hiandagme catalogs free 
cane natven, none: Peiceboas aésress 509 Cortlandt. 







A Speenet MULLINS “Get Bcc Steel Duck Boat 


Bo 


You can save the price of Jeffery’s Patent Combined Melting Pot and Paying 
Ladle on the first job you do with it. 


JEFFERY’S PATENT MARINE YACHT GLUE 


when applied to a deck with this machine will outlast any other known composition. Send for 
samples, specimens, circulars and price lists. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, # $52 Feteral Steet, BOSTON, MASS. 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
45 Broadway, New Yerk. 


AUTO-BOATS—Fastest in the world—aleo Cruisers. 


High Speed Work a Speociaity. 
a 





Standard Boat Co., H. Newton Wh Whittelsey, Naval Architect and Gennet a ‘Manag er, ry nite ° 
Members of the National Association of Engine and Boat ‘Masufact ores. City, we 





SMALL YACHT 
CONSTRUCTION ann RIGGING. 


A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. With two complete designs 
and numerous diagrams and details, By Linton Hope. 


177 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 
The author has taken two d for practical demonstrat enterboard boat 19 rare 
ant Soames a cruising omy eae ft. waterline. Both ey ene fos ae boats which are fully 
i requirements, Fu e to the mi: etail, building 
these boats. The information is not yy = to these <aaeeees t a Goaran = 


what is said applies to all wooden — building accord to the best an mon cuss ed methods, 


Part I. treats of the building of the boats, and P: n'Part | 
into the matter of tools and thes devotes a aun fot est material rigging, In ar ‘Cha r aot it, fall inotee tin Sec: 
Wea aaa 


tions are given for laying off, making the molds and set! setting up rames, Chagher 

difficulties of cutting the rabbet and fairing the molds, Chapter V. is ven over to o aber and 

and in the next chapter is told how to place the floors, shelf and gow booms. The other eight chapters being 
trunks decks and 


devoted to the making of centerboard t: and rudder cases, ulking, 
and orate Seainey, Eee 
‘ging and sails is rer, oar dealt with in 


stopping and painting, lead kee! work and cabin Sting, 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 


eq t. The matter of 








Some Native Birds for Little Foiks. 


By Dr. W. Van Fleet. Illustrated by Howard H. Darnell. Cloth, 146 pages, 
with 14 photogravure plates. Price, $1.00. 


Fourteen well-known birds are described, viz, the wood duck, the ont 
horned owl, the — ‘ouse and young, the kildeer plover and young, the 
bobolink, the blue ¢ chickadee, the cedar bird, the meadow lark, the 
robin, the wood ae kingfisher, the crossbill and nuthatches. The illustra- 
tions are charming and the accounts of the binds’ habits very happily written, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 


Two Splendid Books for Boys. 


Wild Life in the Rockies Among Cattle, Big Game and Indians. 


= JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN, JACK AMONG THE INDIANS. 


i * ¢ - 
’ 
’ 
| 4 
. 


WO wholesome but exciting books, telling of a boy’s. adventures on the 
plains and in the mountains in the old days of game plenty. By 
Grorcr Birp GRINNELL, illustrated by E. W. Deming. Sent postpaid 

on receipt of $1.25 for either, or both for $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING GOMPANY, NEW YORK. 

















LOOK “i YA 


ALMY WATER TUSE BOILA 
Previd 





Oe 6 1 ee 





Yachting Goods. 









B f fine Pleasure 
ee fe tases ang eemesy Dose 
Send for Catalogue. 





170 Commercial St., 


MARI 


ARE. 
Yacht a Launch Fictings® 


a 
Has No Equal j| 





woodwork, Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
onVigilant, Defender 

> and Columbia ia 
(TRADE MARK.) America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York. Beston. 


YACHT BOOK 


We offer a few copies ‘< 
late Dixon Kemp’s monument 


“Yacht and Boat Sailing,” 


published at $12.00, for $9.00, delivery 
prepaid. This a standard book by a 
standard author. 



















Contains a great number of new subjec 
lines of many boats never before vblished, 
total number of plates exceeding 1 
t’ 350 wood cuts in the text. Cae 
lecting a Yacht. Examination of the acht. 
Building a Yacht. Equipment of thé: Yacht. ’ 
Seamanship. The Management of Opa Boats. 
i General Management of a Ya The 
Rules of the Yacht Racing Association, Yacht 
Racing: Handling of a Yacht in a Match. Cen- 
terboard Boats. Centerboard Boats for = Sowing 
and Sailing. Sails for Centerboard 

enterboard Yachts. Mersey Sai 
Clyde Sailing Boats. Belfast 

Dublin Bay. Kingstown Boats. 

ts. Itchen Boats. Falmouth a 
mes Bawley Boats. Lake ind 

Yachts. Yachts of the Norfolk Broads. Small 

Yachts and Boats of the Y. R. A. 
Single-handed Cruisers. 
sels, etc. 











Types of Sailing Vee 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





FOR THE HIGHEST 
QUALITY IN VARNISH 


FOR HOVSE OR YACHT, : 
be suiei.tack ‘con henry Gre shove Trade ; 
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WILD ANIMALS (Photesraphed) 


FOREST AND STREAM. 











GUNS, FISHING TACKLE. | %~ 2222 “= 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


SPORTING GOODS. 


GUN REPAIRING. CATALOGUE. 


The SALEM G. LEVALLEY COMPANY, 
- 189 Malin Street, Ruffale, N. Y. 


latinum Prints 8 x 10 Moun 
; (From original negatives) po 


Rocky Mountain Sheep or Black Tail Deer. 
\Beauciful backgrounds) 


753 Cents each or $7.50 per Dozen. 
J 4x 5Ssize, 6 for $1.00, all different 
Send P. O. or Express Money Order. 
W.S. BERRY, Gardiner, Mont 





Publications, 





DISEASES OF DOGS. 


Hursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and 
Disease. By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), 
Author of “Training vs. Breaking.” 161 
pages, cloth. Price $1.00. 


This work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have 
@ hearty welcome. It comes from one who 
writes from full knowledge. “The results of 
more than fifty years of experience are here 
given,” writes the author, “and I assure the 
reader that no course of conduct is advised, no 
treatment recommended, no remedy prescribed, 
that has not been thoroughly tried and tested by 
the writer and is believed to be entirely trust- 
worthy in every respect.” Sent postpaid on re 
ceipt of price, $1.00. ‘ 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
6 Broadway, New York. 





The Forest anp Stream is the recognized 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 
mation between American sportsmen. The editors 
invite commynications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted. Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be regarded, The editors are not 
sesponsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: 
For single copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months, 
Rates for clubs of annual subscribers: © 


Three Copies, $50. Five Copies, $16, 

Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 
money-order of draft, payable to the Forest and 
Stream. Publishing Company. The paper mai 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the Unit 
States, Canada and Great Britain, 

Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents 
London; Davies & Co,, 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & C€o.; Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: 
$5.50 per year, $2.75 for six months. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS, 


The receipt of the paper with date on the 
wrapper address label constitutes~a receipt for 
money sent us for a new subscription or a renewal, 
The date on the wrapper tells when your subscrip- 
tion will expire. Please note this date and 
renew at least two weeks: before expiration of 

n 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside pages, 30 cents per nonpareil line. 
Special rates for three, six and twelve months. 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to one inch, 
Advertisements should be sent in by oar § 


to issue in which they are to be inserte 
5 ransient advertisements must invariably be ac- 


companied by the money, of they will not be 

inserted, vd eas $1 ae line. Onl 

advertisements of an approved character insert 
Address all communications 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
Wo Broadway, New York, 





ROWE'S WHARF. 


We have furnished sails to the following prominent yachts: Constitution, Defender, Volunteer, | 

Jubilee, Colonia, Independence, Ailsa, Navahoe, Weetamoe, Uncle Sam, Effort, Calypso, Flirt, 

cae ten Constance, Vergemere, Resolute, Chanticleer, Senta, Snapper, Raider, Little 
e, 


G. R. LILJEGREN, Gothenburg, Sweden, "sh ‘sitepsas! conten “3: 

















Cable, Wilsails, W. V. C. 


WILSON @ SILSBY,. 
YACHT SAIL MAKERS, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


ly Vil, Chloris, and many others. 





GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


YACHT SAILMAKERS Established 1840. 





We carry the 
finest assortment 
of domestic and 
imported sail 
cloths in the 
country and turn 
out sails of the 
finest workman- 
ship. 

Marine Hardware 

and Supplies. 

Send for catalog. 

200-208 

S. Water St., 

CHICAGO. 


Highest Grade 
Marine Motors. 


2H.P.,3 H.P.,65 H.P., 8 H.P. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE TOQUET MOTOR 
COMPANY, 


SAUGATUCK, CONN. U. S.A. 


Members of the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 


The Recording Angel 


could dispense with a lot of his secretaries if 
al HUNTERS and SPORTSMEN 
wore WITCH ELK Boots. They are 
so easy on the feet, yet combine style and 
durability, and best of all, keep the feet dry 
and warm. No footease required The boots 
keep the feet free from soreness and fatigue. 
Made by men who know the requirements 
after years of practical experience at boot- 
making, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
hunting. 


Seawanhaka Cup Challenger ‘‘White Bear.’’ 


Ask your dealer to get you a pair, or write for free 
catalogue. Get the Best and be satisfied. 


WITCHELL SONS & CO., Ltd., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Boot & Shoe Specialties. 





With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A, Samuels. Cloth, 480 pages, 7x 9% inches, 
147 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


The author is known as one of the most devoted and expert salmon 
fishermen of America. For more than a quarter century he has made 
annual excursions to the famous salmon rivers of Canada and the trout 
lakes of New England. To his experience as a salmon angler he adds 
exceptional skill as an amateur photographer, having for many seasons 
taken his photographic outfit with him into the woods, with refer- 
ence to the preparation of this work. The illustrations com 147 full- 

¢ plates, which are direct reproductions, by the half-tone process, of 

. Samuels’ photographs. 


* ; 
lrorest AND STREAM PUB. CO. NEW YORK. 





_¢ When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 
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UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
For S en’s use. Combines 
Head Jack wugees Ta, ee 
ee Camp, Belt and 

Lamp, fland Lantern, etc, 

EXCELSIOR LAMP, 

For Night Driving, Hun 


ting, 
, etc, Is adjustable to 
ts denen ene 


World’s Best 


Are the “‘RAWLINGS”’ 
Waterproof Boots. Water- 
roof means dry feet, com- 
‘ort in walking, and free- 
dom from colds and other 
ills. Consequently the 
“Rawlings” appeals to 
ange Prospectors 

iners Civil Engineers, 
Mail Carriers, Stockmen, 
Timbermen and others who 
are much out of doors in 
bad weather A walk in 
the spring slush, or an 
incautious step into some 
leaf-hidden pool, may re- 
sult serious} for the 
thoughtless who go abroad 
with ordinary footwear. 

Made. of 
cream color 
oilskin, full 
white kid 
lined. Wing 
tipped. Mak- 
ing triple 
thickness of 
leather all : 
around the vamp; Jumbo eyelets; rawhide laces. 

They are guaranteed to give the best of service 
under all conditions. Light, easy to the feet, graceful, 
stylish and handsome in appearance. We receive 
many unsolicited testimonials from people in all walks 
of life, and special praise is given to their waterproof 
qualities. 


15 in. Boots per Pair - - - $10.00 
9 in. Boots per Pair - - - 7.50 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


Our fine 108-page catalog of Falland Winter Goods, 
we will mail to your address for the asking. 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., 
620 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VPTHEGROVE. 


English Corduroy, Rain- 
proof-Mackinaw and Water- 
proof Duck Clothing. 


Made to measure for 
Sportsmen, Civil Engineers, 
etc. Write for free catalog. 


oun F 
THE UPTHEGROVE CO. 


full 
Dept. D. 24 Monroe St., 


hit Valparaiso, Ind. 


A SIDE SHOT 


By C. A. ZIMMERMAN, 






















This is one of Mr. Zimmerman’s well-known 
series of pictures of duck shooting in the West. 
The canvasbacks have come in over the decoys 
and the gun is held true. Marsh, woodland and 
sky are aglow with the colorings of autumn— 
the surroundings are such as give the poetry to 
juck shooting. 


Size, 17% X 11, on paper 223 X 14 
Postpaid, carefully wrapped in tube, $2.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





TRAINING vs, BREAKING, 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Rreak- 
ing. By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a 
chapter on training pet dogs, by an amateur. 
Cloth, 108 pages. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 








“DASH” means any- 
thing from one drop 








(ready to ice) never vary. 
GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds— Manhattan, Vermouth, 

+ Martini, Tom Gin, 
Dry the rican 


Of good wine merchants. 


The Cook & Bernheimer Co, 
Makers New York 




















































Copyright, 1904, by Leslie’s Weekly. ~ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Orawn for Lesties Weekly by Edward V. Brewer. 


Hunting and Fishing in the South. 


INTER VACATIONS ha¥e become more popular with many 
than summer outings, from:the fact that the folks who take their 
vacations in winter can take with them every devi¢e for out-door 

pleasures,-and find places to indulge*every fancy. There is no other sec- 
tion of country in the world that hirnishes so many diversified pleasures 
as the Southern States, in the Fall and Winter months. F 

To tell just where to find the various kinds of gamie and fish, just 
where to find the best golf courses—/ust where one can ‘find and satisfy 
his pet hobby, The Southern Railway has published a book that deals 
fully and plainly with Hunting and Fishing. Aside from the interesting 
and instructive details in the book, its artistic value makes it worth your 
while to secure a copy. The front cover contains a picture of Ex-President 
Grover Cleveland bagging ducks. The back cover shows the genial 
Joseph Jefferson fishing. 

The Southern Railway has published this book for the general in- 
formation of the patrons of its lines, and will be glad to send it to persons 


interested. 


For further information call on or address any of the following agents of the Southern Railway: 


A. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York. 
C, C. THORN, Passenger. Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 
L. S. BROWN, General Agent, 705 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Cc, L. HOPKINS, District Passenger Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEO. C: DANIELS, New England Passenger Agent, 228 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
S. E. BURGESS, Traveling Passenger Agent, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


§ H. HARDWICK, Passencer Trarric MANaGcER. W. H. TAYLOE, Generar Passencer AcENT, 
Wasnincton, D. C, 
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$2.75. 


Made of heavy-weight all-wool yarn, very soft 
and elastic, and made to fit. Designed for trap- 
shooters and duck hunters; also suitable for all 
outdoor sports. Made in two colors—dead grass 
and Oxford gray. If not as represented and 
worth more than you pay, return it. 

Smokeless powder shells, 12-gauge, 3drs., 1402. 
shot, $18.86 per 1,000, or $1.89 per £06. 


CHAS. DISCH, 
318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Samoa ‘Uma 
Where Life is Different. 


By Llewella Pierce Churchill. 


Under the attractive title Samoa ‘Uma, or “All Samoa,” Mrs. Llewella Pierce 
Churchill has written a book for which she gathered the material during a resi- 
dence at Apia, where her husband, William Churchill, was the American Consul- 
General. The conditions of life at the Consulate were most favorable for a 
study of the people, and with the instinct of a journalist Mrs. Churchill im- 
proved the opportunity to the full. As a woman she won confidences which 
would have been denied to a man, and acquired a vast fund of interesting lore 
which would have been withheld from one less sympathetic and less fully trusted. 
Thus she learned and has here described the real Samoa, that is the Samoans 
as they are. , . 

The successive chapters give an admirably complete picture of a people in 
whom, as we read of them in these vivacious pages, Mrs. Churchill compels us 
to feel an unflagging interest. The book is well balanced; there is just enough 
of the history of Samoa to give an understanding of the events which have 
brought a portion of the islands under the flag of the United States; and just 
enough of description to make an appropriate and effective stage setting. But 
the chief characteristic of this brightly written book is action of incident and 
story. It is writing of the sort that has movement, and leads one on from 
page to page. : : f 

“Samoa ‘Uma” is not exclusively about the Samoans; there is a chapter on 
Papalangi life, from which it appears that living in Samoa is so different; and 
some of the best things in the book are the personal experiences and adventures 
of this particular Papalangi woman, whose love of outdoor life led her on fre- 
quent excursions amid the coral reefs and into the dark jungles. 

All in all, it is a book that will be read through, and read more than once. 
Here is the list of chapters: 


CONTENTS: 

I.—The Real Samoa. | XIII.—The Chase of Rats. 
II.—The Samoan Family. | XIV.—Things that Creep and Crawl. 
IlI.—The Samoan Housewife. XV.—The Wreck of the Schooner 
IV.—Courtesy and Ceremonies. Lupe. 
V.—Kava—The Ceremonial Drink. XVI.—Samoan Fickle Brides. 
V1—Music and the Siva Dance. XVII.—The Vampires of the Tuasivi. 
VII.—Handicraft and Art. X VIII.—Beachcomber and Missionary. 
VIII.—Fishers and Sailors. XIX.—Copra and Trade. 
1X.—Shooting the Apolima Passage. XX.—Papalangi Life. 
X.—The Weed that Catches Fish. XXI—The Story of Laulu’s Hunt. 
XI.—Torches on the Reef. X XII.—The Great Vaiala Steeplechase. 
XII.—The Palolo Anniversary. XXIII.—Some South Sea Hoodoos. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Portrait of the Author. Painted Siapos, Far the More Strik- 


His Pronunciamento—the Orator. ing. 
The Land-Locked Waters of Pago- Apia, the Little Town Strung Along 


Pago. the Beach. 
Samoan Child. ( Village Boats with Many Oars. 
Baked Pig Becomes a Triumph. Samoan House. 
The Village Taupou and Her Attend- Every Man is Tattooed. 

ants. : Ailolo, a Luali‘i Belle. 
A Taupou and Her Tuinga. They Live Amidst a Wealth of Vege- 
Manaia with Heading-Knife. tation. 
Everything that Makes the Kava. Home and Store of a Petty Trader. 
The Taupou’s Duty is to Prepare the Tonga and Laulu. 

Kava. . A Solomon Island Black Boy. 
The Siva is Danced Sitting. Wharf of the German Firm, Apia. 
The Brush is a Pandanus Nutlet. Oceanic Hotel, Pago-Pago. 


The volume is printed on laid paper, attractively bound, and is a specimen of 
handsome bookmaking. Price, $1.50 net, postpaid to any address. 


Edition de Luxe. 


An Edition de Luxe is printed on Old Stratford deckle-edge paper made spe- 
cially for it, Japan paper title page, with gilt top, and is limited to 500 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the author. Price, $2.50 net, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COPPANY. 





Training the Hunting Dog. 


For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern Training,” 
“Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price, $1.50. 
This is a complete manual by the highest authority in this country, and will 
be found an adequate guide for amateurs and professionals. 


Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 
‘Natural Qualities and Characteristics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The 
Best Lessons. of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. Backing. 


Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to Shot and Wing. Breaking. 


Shot, Breaking In, Chasing. Retrieving. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


SHOOTING JACKET] 





If you want a.rod that will “ make * 
good” under all circumstances, — 
last a lifetimewith reasonable care, 
and, at a price you can easily 
afford, go to your dealer and ask 
for a ‘‘Bristol” Steel Fishing Rod. 

Pleased Fishermen are our best 
recommendations; you will find 
them wherever a rod is used; we 
receive many wonderful accounts 
of the prowess of the ‘ Bristol” 
Rod from all cornersof the country. 
Don’t you want to see our cata- 
logue ? A postal will start it. 
Ask for Catalogue “ F.”’ 


ristol, Conn., U.S. A. 





THE HORTON MFG. CO., B 





Sportsmen’s Clothing 
Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


Absolutely waterproof in rain; light and cool in 

pleasant weather, Coat, trousers and hat made of 

fine soft duck, treated by a 

patent process that resists 

a dreary drizzle or driving 

storm. Lined with same material 

and double stitched throughout. Always easy 

and pliable in rain or shine. No rubber—uno rustle, 
Perfect ventilation at all times. 

Coat has reinforced gun cap at shoulder ; patent 
ventilated gusset under arm. ‘Trousers reinforced 
from oe toknee. Double seat. 

In ordering, give snug breast measure, height, 


and length of arm from center of back. Give waist 
and length of leg for trousers. Light tan or dead 
grasscolor, Fit, finish and waterproof qualities 
guaranteed. 

Price, coat $5.00; trousers, $3.00; hat, $1.co. Ex- 
press prepaid. Sample of material and booklet free. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 3 Blandina St., Utica, N.Y. 
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For Sale. For Sale. ; 


BROOK. TROUT. BROOK TROUT Sis sccse 
\ trout cage in any quantity, warranted, delivered any- 
Eggs, fry, yearlings ‘and two-year-olds, for stock- | where fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 











ing brooks and es. Address NEW ENGLAND THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
TROUT FARM, Plympton, Mass. Plymouth. Mass. 
BROOK TROUT. BROOK TROUT. 


ages i ed 3 and spawn for a 
= in a ems in ned con-| It will pay you to correspond with me before 
ition and dulivered oo a Brook buying eggs, oe oe mane in a oer. ; 
A 7 ingsto: 1 ee e elivery anywhere. rysta 
— _— —e poring, Trout Farm, L. B. HANDY, So. Ware- 
m, Mass. 








ALE — BROOK TROUT.— FINE : 

Pethy ich of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. | LIVE QUAIL—NO WORTHLESS SOUTH- 

Warranted delivered anywhere, s reeanel. -. gg ge early. 
icited. . , its, etc. 

FAR “es sore), East Wareham, Mass. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St. N. Y. 


ae THE BROOKDALE TROUT CANNOT BE 
When writing say that you saw Seat pe — pends ont streams. For the 
. next few weeks we will ma 1 i 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” on oung fry and large fish; also fly fishin = 
BROOKDALE TROUT CO., Kington, Mass. 











THE BLACK BASS. 


“Inch for inch and pound for pound, the gamest fish that swims,” 
A New Edition of Dr. Henshall’s 


Book of the Black Bass 


and the Supplement 


|More About the Black Bass 


| _ Combined in One Volume. 


| Revised to date and largely re-written. By Dr. JAMEs A, HENSHALL, author of ‘‘Cruising 
in Florida,” ‘Ye Gods and Little Fishes,” ‘Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” etc. 140 new 
illustrations. 12mo, About 500 pages. Price $3.00. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Owing to the destruction by fire of the electrotype plates of the former editions, both parts of 
this combination volume about America’s favorite game fish have been long out of print.’ In its 
present compact form, with a great deal of new matter, it is with confidence offered to the 
angling public as one of the most interesting fishing books ever written. 


FOREST AND STREAI1 PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHARLES LANCASTER 


Established 1826 at 
151 New Bond St., W., London, transferred te 


il Panton St.,Haymarket,London,S.W. England, 


(Awarded Goid Medal, Paris Exhibition) 
Also Gunmaker by Wanants of PM the to His Mab 


i f England, N 
Ss or. H Prince Christian, etc., etc. 






Game and Pigeon Guns. Single 
T r Gunea specialty. Ball and Shotguns. “ 
a of Shooting,’’ 6th and popular edition, 28. « 
Postage, 6d. extra. \so of Forest and Stream, and at 


Universal Exhibition, St. Louis. 


& LANCASTER GUN 


ood fi ly a century without a peer for 
Bat ale Shooting Qualities, Lines and Balance. Call 
nd examine sample at 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 


Sole U. S. Agents. 
2 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


WM. LYMAN'S 
RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 
25 Yards, price, iSce. per dozen 
50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 


Canok Rincs, Pa 
man Targets received. They are tne best 
i id _ ° Cuaries Kinc, Gu ith 


Porest and Stream Pub. Ce., 346 B’way, N. Y 
— 


SHOOTING JACKET 


63.00 


GUARANTEED all-wool, seamless, elas- 
tic, close-fitting, but not binding, com- 
fortable and convenient. Designed es- 
pecially for duck shooters, trap shooters, 
etc., but suitable for all outdoor purposes. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Made 
only in. three colors—Dead Grass, Ox- 
ford Gray and Scarlet. 


Send us your address for one of our gun catalogues. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 
523 Broadway, . New York. 





WHAT would become of the 
average American club if the 
buffet were removed — and what 
really makes the American buffet? 
The American drink—and that’s a 
cocktail. CLUB is the only brand 
worthy of the American taste. 


CLUB COCKTAILS are 
scientifically blended from choicest 
liquors, and aged to tickle the most 
critical palate. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 


mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 


G, F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Proprietors 
HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 





If GOING SOUTH 


eT 4 Fishing ‘Tackle’ Manufacturers, ? 





and 


WANTING BEST TACKLE, 


WILLIAM MILIS & 


Call and see 


SON, 


21 Park Place, New York. 


SOME NOVELTIES FOR SOUTHERN ANGLING. 








TAC 


THOS. J., CONROY, 
Fishing Tackle & Sporting 


TARPOR, TUBA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE. 


28 


John Street, 
bonds, New York, 


GOLD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
Highest Possible Award to 


EDWARD VOM HOFE, - FISHING TACKLE, 
95-97 Fulton Street, New York City. 








No. 351 South 5th St. - 


Rubber and Nickel-Plated Single Action Reels, with rubber 
safety band & sliding click. 


All genuine Reels bear my name. For sale at all retail 
stores. No branch store in any city. 


Highest Award and [Medal at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago, U.S.A., on Fishing Reels, awarded to 


JULIUS VOM _HOFE, 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
ade in sizes 40, 60, 80 & 100yds. 


Established 1857. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 


Manutacturers of Complete Outfits for 


EXPLORERS, CAMPERS and PROSPECTORS. 


FISHING 


314-316 Broadway, 


TACKLE. 
New York, U. S. A. 


- Send for 240-page Catalogue F. 





WE MAKE SPECIAL RODS 


: ’ 
to order, in 


All | Bethabara, Split Bamboo, Lance Wood. 


Decide now what you want, while your past season’s ex- 
perience is still fresh. We can make you the rod that you 
“ns wenn it. ed 
rite for our price list, and for quotation: speci 
rods to order, porticularly Sor this water's cae ie 
: M. A. SHIPLEY 
908 Chestnut St., =  - Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAM LOVELS CAMPS 


A Sequel to “Uncie Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland 
E. Robinvon. Cloth. Price, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 








For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 


a map of that province, giving the 


localities where big game—moose and 


caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 


and the rivers and lakes which abound 
The resources of New Brunswick 
oo beginning to be appreciated, and 


in trout. 
in the way of game and fish are only 
we are glad to offer to Forest AND 


TREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may 


be had. The map is printed in colors, 


stout manila envelope for protection in carrying. 


on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





REELS and TACKLE, Snelled Hooks, 
Leaders, Minnow Gangs and Flies. 
stv CATALOGUE (profusely Bearatea) of all grates 


4 Full Line of Fily-Tiers’ 


Correspondence with Dealers 
CHARLES PLATH & SON 


k Worm 


eels, Fi 
Anglers send 4 cts. in stamps for large Catalogue. Flies, Krcifclal Baits and every requisite for anglers, 


and Rod-Makers’ Supplies. 
solicited for Trade Prices. 


G2 Fulton $t. New York, 


Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


Two Catalogues. 


FISHING TACKLE and 
SUMMER SPORTS 
GUN GOODS and WIN- 
TER SPORTS 


Bither or both for the asking. 





We have everything in Guns, Fishing 
Tackle and Athletic Goods. 


Suprrion Quatity. Lowgst Prices 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE. 


277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, 
35, 37 2 29 Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have our own repair shop and do 
all repairs to guns and fishing tackle. 


Dixon’s 
*Graphitoleo”’ 


isthe bestobtainablelubricantand rust 
preventive for guns and revolvers. 
Write for booklet 52H and sample. 
h, Joseph DixonCrucibieCo.,JerseyCity,N.J. 


lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out 
the residue of burnt powder, especially 
smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 
Free samples to those who have not tried it. 

G. W. COLE CO. 

121 Washington Life Bldg. 





‘THE CURE THAT’S CURED” 


CATARRH 


Cold in the Head, Headache or Loss 
or Smell, Deafness and Ringing in 





@ the Ears 
8 FOR SEVENTY YEARS IS 
2 
Dr. Marshall's 
CATARRHSNUFF 
g 
t 
E Contains no Cocaine or other 
g Injurious Drugs. 

25c. Bottle at All Druggists, 
g Por by Mail, Postpaid.-= 


F, C, KEITH, Prop., Cleve'and, O. 
Dept. A9%5. . Write for Booklet. 





the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 
When writing say that you saw 





Fishing Tackle Manuf'rs. 


e B.C. MILAM & SON 


For angling of every sort the 
“*Milam”’ reel is perfection. 
Its mere name is sufficient 


with the best anglers all over 


the land; they have long 
known it.) Our little booklet 
will certainly interest you. 


At FRANKFORT, KY. 








It’s torture to 
use cheap shaving 


soap. Insist on 
Williams’ Shav- 


ing Soap. 
‘Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
wher, The}... Wiliams Co,, Gatonbury, Conn, 





— 





